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A Local firanch of the- Indian Institute of Public 
Adiuinis-cration, Delhi, was established here on 25th July 
1959 at the instance of Siiri H.l, Patel, I.j,3.(iietd.), 

Chairman, Ohu.rutar yidya liandal, Yallabh yidyanagar. ihis 
rfeseaxt^h project vt^as undertaken under its auspices and on 
his suggestion, the objectives of the study ware: — 

'‘a) I'o exaiidae in detail the various functions of 
the state which the .yis^rict A’-ii^'iinistration is 
oaliea ui^on to discharge at present and is likely 
to be cailed upon to discharge in the near future. 

••b) fo describe the structui-e of the existing administrative 
machinery and to indicate by ascertaining;:. the precise 
impact of the District Administration on the villages 
and the people of the area. 

"c) •■..o make appropriate rs commendation in the light of 

(a) and (b) above, for the impi-ovement of the existing 
District Administration merely, so as to make it an 
efficient instrument for the dischar:';_e of the 
responsibilities which the State iias already assuaied, 
and which it may conceivably undertake in the near 
future” . 

i'he Institute was kina enough to sanction a sum of rtt. 5,000/- 
as a partial grant towards the cost of the Project. 1 decision was 
taken in February i960 for the implementation of the scheme. For 
various reasons, not much pro^-ess was made until February I96I, 
when I was entrusted with the task. The objectives were then 
re-definea in the following terms: — 

^a) To ascertain t.he functions which the District Administration 
headed by the collector of ilaira was called upon to discharge 

prior to August I5, 1947 j S'Ud in the post-Independence 
years till I96I. 

(b) To examine the changes that took place in the Kaira 
District administrative organisation since Independence 
and their impact on the people of the District. 

(c) To make suitable recommendations in the light of (b) 
above for the improvement of existing administration 

so as to make it an efficient instrument for the discharge 
of the- new responsibilities which the State has asaximed. 

Drafting of the questionnaires took some time, villages 
were selected at random in different falukas and field-work was 
started late in April 1'96l. It was decided to visit about 60 places : 
from all the Talukas.* It was thought essential, for an unbiased ’ r 

and objective approach, to meet persons belonging to various stratas 
in society, pursuing different- vocations and professions, having 
varied experienceA of the working .of the a^dainlstratiwe machiaeryir //L 
etc.. And, tiis was done, -fe are satisfied, that the results 'of | 

i-eaearch embodied in this leport represent the views of a croB,s<4^eetioa . 'if 
of the population of the District"' consisting of Sarpanohaa, falaf|;e,\ ' "■ - 
police/Hevenue Patels and 'gram Sevaks, representatives of OOwfCj^ratlvea, | 


(II) 


citiiK'j.K, yiisinessfflen, big agriculturists, peasant-proprietors 
r-.-ii teru:nt-ciiltivator3, landless labourers, doctors/vai.iyas, 
s-.op-keepers and artisans, money-lenders, povernsient oxticiais 

at different levels in the ?District administration, etc«. 

‘fhe ad slinistrative machinery of . the G-overnment in a Sovereign 
Se;..ocrf'.tio depublic has essentially to be aesigned. to serve the 
;;:,aox)Ie. Its policies are formulated from that point of view, and 
more and more responsibilities have to be accepted by the aamini- 
strvtion. rhe administrative machinery, therefore, has necessarily 
to be expanded and reorganised from time to time in ordei- to e.nsure 
rtat the various tasks are discharged efficiently and without losing 
touch with the people for whose benefit the additional responsibilities 
huve teeji as-iumsd. ^or the purpose of analysis, it has been consiaerea 
nsei'ui to view the itapact of its functioning separately from rwo 
angles -- one, as an organisation-man would look at it and, two, as 
the people affected would look at it. In both the cases, the ircprovement 
of Pdrinistrative efficiency becomes the sole criterion. 

Svery care has been taken to avoia giving undue weightage to 
ez„,n:*ession of a point of view by any on® of the interviewees, which 
.lif.y rrve been influenoeu by subjective consideration® «i T. ;us, as a oheok, 
.Liila about 8$0 individuals from amongst the inhabitants in the District 
■.'ft'i-G interviewea ana their views were ascertained, about 4 OO Governaient 
rierv^-'as <''or'.ing at the i^istrict or below-h'istriot levels were contacted 
vrizh E view to eliminating not only individuax biases but also group 
a.nd sectional biases, if any., 

the ci'itical analysis of functions and ftuictionariev®. at any 
olEce in this Report has not been made with reference to any particular 
official or officials. Also, while the scope of this study has been 
restricted to this District and conditions have been analysed accordingly, 
•riost of the issues aealt with v/ill, in all probability, be found to be 
not peculiar to the biatrict Administaittion of Kaira only. 

It needs also to be clarified that., , where evidence has been 
ver.y much in favour of .particular .points, it has been thought fit 
to make generalisations. In the interest of scientific presentation, 
isolated instances, though important, have not been treated as 
renresentetive. Svery endeavour has bee,tt made to avoid, a personal or 
direct reference and care has .been taken, to see that no person gets 
involved as a result of even an'indireot mention of suggestive .material. 
This we have been const.raiiied 'to do also because some 'of 'the .people . 

?/ere found not only to be shy but 'also to be timid,.. In many, oases ^^dtiey . 
either withheld important information or requested us not to utilise '' ■ 

certain parts of their answers, in their name as they were afraid,. of ' ■ 

consequences. It is a sad f'aet .brou^t out by this inquiry that a' — 





fibout the a\3i fe3''ir3g - direct or indirect -- tiaej nay have to 
uri”er‘,'o for ejcprsssin^ their views freely and for aisclosin 5 
relcva-'it fects. 

In a...aitioio. to interviewing various officials and non-officials, 
:.'o nave referred to the available litei’ature on the subject of district 
a. jfiiiiistration. •i^aye?i"s4n-,’rfii;'Sii.y-~0wf©n~in-“the~v'ery-~#ew-'S'itb:3-9<st--'O'f -district 

even in the very few stv.diea triat nave 
■:ee.": naae, tae functions of the Goiiector as the heau of the aistrict-*^ 
.'-i. r-ir;isti“atior have been stateu only in a general way ao tn?t they 
■r,--n.-vG aa no ._i?iae to the public a-nainistrator, or to tne public, ox’ 

'■•^0 any reseai'ch student, .•■e had, therefoi-e, to stuay the original 
pieces of legislation, ■ G-overnffient Resolution! and orders, with a view 
to^.find out where exactly the collector -.ppeared as a :ra.'.cticnary in 
rsxatioii to tiieai. Oui* effort to present the .‘relevant inf oimation, duly : 
in regai'd to i'oc aependability , wade us realisa how diffiC4||;4 
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•i.t is to procure fox* non-official use the Qoverruaent pefjolutions and 
Cruel !■', wuioii prescxube the procedures anu the aut ori Ly-responsibility 
yurticulHrs in relaticn to or in audition to the .dfi^arent Acts ana 
otner recoi'as/aata. moreover, sense of the impoi’t&nt racoi'ds pertaining 
to the ; re-lnuepenience yeax’s -- even those not of a oonficiontial 
nature — ’sere not available either faeeaase they wei'c destroyed or 
because they w'ere not traceable on account of political transfer of 
t.v or to Indian hanas and irx of the princely spates in the 
py-.ira District® ■ s 


i'ith a view to facilitating a sequential anai.'f-3isj the pattern 
gaven :;OiOv uas b::»eti. followed for the presentation of tne results of 
this enquiry} — ■.■■p: ■ ‘ ■ p t p f :t: 

particulars res;arding the functions of the collector iiuixediately 
prior to Independence are described in AppendixfI. they are detailed 
cuu in uistiactive sections denoting WorK-oategories. Jach such category 
IS further sub-diviued into statutory functions ana, adniinxstrative ■ 
iiinctions. fhe rcrierenoes collected - in' the bi’ackelte are quoted in, the 
Lopinainf: of the related functions . which, ,to avoid possible numerial 
confusion, are presented .separately one' after the other without aasig- 
•nihlp ..arty ".aerial.' ;auaib®rs,;''g ^g:. '43 

Appendix II gives , the 'details regarding the functions of the 
■jollector as at the end of t 96 l'. A" slightly' .'modified tecimique is 
followeo. to facilitate a quick reference fox' the purpose of easy tthd""' ■ ■ 
clear conparisfon of conditions in 1947 ' and in 19 ^ 1 , without involving ■ ' 

:rep:et.itidnd 4 g::p:gp:g:gp'gy;d 4 ;y:p';: 4 :jp 4 ;: 4 pg.||fp;:i:f^ 

(b) In the main boay of' tiih. Bepbrt,.' whil'iiS''’ '^vihg the particulars Of.-'. '■ 

the xA^or changes in the. District Administration- in terms of the -i- -i. 
functions and the administrative machinery, aft' attempt is- mad©'- t'og; 
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u;-, 3 Gr'Jce iiiipaot orj. tiis psople of the ijistrict, hg'-'cz 

iij '•..jcwi'xni'aed by uliacussing (i)_ the intra- "elatio.,*s che 't oxiat 

c-*. f- .iiererc;?iiGal basis a^uony the coristituent ele'aei-its of tho organiaafcioa 

i;-) te:ca,i; of the author! ty-z*elationsrdps covering the struotui'al/ 

yi'ccsaural and the husian rolaticns aspects, anc (ii; trie inucr-relatioria 
that exist between the administrative xacliiaery £ind ttie peo,:le of the 
i’istrict. . . ■ ; ■ . ■ 

after a brief hentior of the funuamental char ■ es consequent to 
Inrepencieiice, fotir luajor elements regaraing the iritra-x-elatioria are 
^..iscussed at length. I'Jaese are: (a) Allotaierit of v/oic^ii to the uollector 
es the Chief jpcecutive in the district, (b) creation and gi'owth of 
b'ierarchical structures, (c) for/i-distribution a:iiong subordinates. 

(j) '/oi’i. -execution. 

Insofar as the analysis of various aspects of the inter-relation 
is ccnaernsd, eight major* spheres ere covoi'sd with e viev; to assessing 
the administrative efficiency by a reference to the irportant pieces 
of legislation schemes, etc. and their impact on the people (i) in 
terms o;. the realisations of the major objectives atid (ii) on the basis 
of the interests of the indiviauals and tne population/ regional groups 
affecteu. These are: (a) Tenure Acolition. (3) Tenancy Abolition. 

(C) iiural Indebtedness and Honey-lending, (b) Larxd Acquisition 

{&) Maintenance of Law and Craer. (.7) Social .ieform. ^’j-) Development. 

i political Heform. 

(0) ',e have ventured to suggest administrative reforias, which appear 
T.C US to ha desirable or essential, at relevant places in the course 
of the uiscussion on various points. 

he have dwelt upon points which might be considei*ed to be 
trifling as, even when the basic aims and’ goals of government policies may 
find a general accep'iahce with people at large, the administrative action 
taken for their execution can be imperfect, faulty ox* even misguided. 

Kow, immediately we became independent in 1947» quick steps in succession 
were taken by the national Government for the economic, political and 
social advance of the people. It is a common experience that whenever 
a job is rushed through, it does - though, it mast not — involve ^ 

wastages, gaps and over-laps. In the case of District Administration, 
the post-Indepenaence years witnessed a oo-inoidence of peoples* ^ 

perspectives, values and norms : change' and the old administrative machiaery 
become obsolete. The ifapact of this synohronisation became much more , / 

pronounced ' than would have been, ' had only one development /taken plaoe/j, 
at a time. The abnormal growth of publidr#|ji||atisf action despite, tha 
rapid strides made by the cotmtry in various ffeW^has in all probij|i|!ility || 
been caused by this. The malady'' was inade more by several otbef' , " 

factors like the increase in the nuaher 'of' ‘'Governments servants at .all' ' ■ . 


complex and confusing to the ordinary citizens. 

We have used the English spelling of the original names of 
places in the District, e.g. Kheda (instead of Kaira^, Khambhat 
^instead of Cambay etc.. Should not the Government of Independent 
India have taken an efirly decision to use officially the remes of 
places, 'I’alukas end Districts as they Pire knovm to the people of 
India? 

A word may be said about the concept of District Administration. 
There is the restricted end narrow ‘sense in which it means the 
organisation headed by the Collector. It would be more correct if 
it is taken to mean the entire Governmental machinery in the District 
run through numerous agencies like the different departments (both 
Central and State) and the statutory and the non-statutory bodies 
detailed in Appendix B. The varied developmental functions of 
departments not headed by the Collector at the district and the 
below-district levels have now assumed importance which is equal 
to ~~ if rot more than — that of the revenue collection and the 
magisterial functions. V/hile we have, for the pt^rpose of this study, 
for various considerations accepted the narrav sense of the concept 
of District Administration, we think that a study of all the other 
segments that constitute the wide sense of the concept needs to be 
undertaken. 

This study would not have been possible had I not received 

co-operation from numerous interviewees, both officials and 

non-officials. To them all, I am most thai&ful. In particular, I 

■j»v. 

am grateful to Shri H.S.Ni|balkar, the then Collector of the District, 
for the interest he took and the help he gave in this research. I 
had the privilige of discussing various issues with Dr.Bhailalbhai 
D. Patel and Shri Babubhai Jashbhai Patel, eMnent leaders of the 
area, To them, I owe deep gratitude, I am extremely grateful to 
Shri H.M.Patel, I.G.S. (Petd.), but for vftiose keenness this Project 
would not have been initiated and completed. 

In addition to my visiting a few places for the conduct of 
interviews and other field-work, Sarvai^il P.K.Pandya (M.A. ,B.Com. ) 
R.D.Patel (M.Com,,B,Bd.),A.D.Shah(M.Com.), M.J. Patel (M.Com.), 
V.P,Agnihotri(M,A. ) and H,J.Pandya (b.A, ,D ipl. in Pub.Adan. ), SiPatel 
and I. Mody worked as investigators for the ipurpos© of visiting ; \ 

varioxis places to fill in the prescribed questionnaires* I thank 
them for their services. To Shri fishvanalixbhai t.,Joshi-X*»Co»»f93*C.» 
G.D. C & a) HQT debt is very' great* He bas-.sat tiiiii'm for , long ''tows;' , 
for days together discussM 'Vartc^s. piiis<yi^/';i^th keenness enl ' 

brought his own knowledge 'and ^ prbe^bal eqqperience. to b,eiw bn maty; 


We thank the Indian Institute of Public ^diainlstration, 
leiM^for the financial assistance given by them. 


Vallabh Vidyanagar 
Date * 15"^ ^ 
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AND THEia IMFaC!C OM THE D1 STRI CT 


INDEPaNDKNGEi EuNDM^:EhTAL MAJOR CHANGED 


India bece-ine independent on 15th Augast 1947. a new 
' nation was born. The proce ss of reg^eration comrnenced , 

The Government was, from nov; onwards, to be run for the 
benefit of tne people of India. The Indian National Gongress 
was the party which had the largest following in all the 
provinces which constituted India after the creation of 
'j/ Pakista,n . It had pledged itself to undertake various 
measures of amelioration of the conditions of the masses, 
it was, thus, natural tiiat freedom was to result in the 
passing of gres-t many an enactment and the preparation and 
implementation of numerous Schemes that would help people 
improve their lot in different fields of human efforts — 
political, social, religious, economic, industrial, 

^ Commercial, financial, agricultural, etc. 

The top leaders who had fought for the freedom of the 
Country from foreign bondage formed, in August 1947, the 
new Government of an independent state . (In fact, this 
process was initiated on 2nd September 1946, vfhen an Interim 
Governir.ent headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was formed at 
the Centre.) Kheda District, too, became free a.s an integral 
pa,rt of India. 

p/ During the process of shaping of a New India, late 

Sardar Vallabhbha.i Patel, the then^Prime Minister of India, 
brought about, with his shrewd sagacity, keen foresight and 
unpars-lleled statesmanship, the integration of the 
territories of 562 Indian princely States with the territory 
of the old British India, The geographical area of the 
British Kaira District was interspersed with that of the 
princely State of Baroda. The final merger of the latter 
with the ex-Bombay State from 1st May 1949 resulted in a 
territorie-l expansion of the British Kaira District. The 
number of Talukas which was 7 before Independence (and also 
till April 1949) was made 10 and reallocation of villages 
was made among them. 

The next stage in the history of independent India 
Was ushered in on 26th November 1949, when the Constitution 
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by the Constituent Assembly of India, (it was brought in 
force from 26-1-1950.) 

The Constitution embodies the resolve of the people of 
India to secure for all citizens "Justice, social, economic 
and political; Liberty, of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and vrorship; Sq.uality of status and of opportunity; and to 
promote among them, all Fraternity, assuming the dignity of 
the individual and the unity of the Nation." It grants the 
Fundamental Rights, viz., the Right to Equality, the Right 
to Freedom, the Right to Freedom of Religion, Cultural and 
Educational Rights, Right to Property and the Right to 
Constitutional Remedies. Keeping this in view, the basic 
objectives — i.e. the major goals of the Government — v/ere 
Set forth in the Constitution as the Directive Principles of 
State Policy. 

For the management of the affairs of the State the 
organisational pattern decided upon in the Constitution 
Consisted of the Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary. 
It was decided to follow the federal form of Government so 
that we have a Central Government for its constituent 
political units. 

Legyislature ; The legislative functions are being performed 
by the Parliament at the Centre and the legislative bodies 
at the State level. These bodies consist of specified 
numbers of the representatives elected by the citizens, who 
were for the first time in the history of India granted 
a4ult franchise. Kheda District was one of the districts of 
the 'old Bombay State till 1st May I960, when the latter was 
bifurcated and Gujarat State was inaugurated . 

Executive ; The Government policies as dictated by various 
laws passed by the legislatures are being implemented by the 
Ministries headed by the Prime Minister at the Centre and the 
Ministers in the States. They are assisted in this task by 
the administrative machinery comprising various Government 
Departments managed by Civilians in different services. 

Gujarat State has been divided into 17 territorial units 
which continue to be known as Districts. Kheda is one such 

Judiciary : Unadulterated, justice has been accepted as one 
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of the most important principles in the new demo crat, tic state 
and, wltn this aim in vievs, a separate judicial rnacMnery 
has been attempted to be created in the country from the 
lowest of the Taluka Court to tJrie highest of the Supreme 
Court . 

Dome of the magisterial functions of a judicial nature 
which were being performed by the Collector as a Bistrict 
Magistrate were transferred, in 19133, to the judiciary by a 
major policy-decision of separation of Judiciary from 
Executive , 


Aa4iNisThA‘nvE orgakication — iktra-amd inter- 


TICKS 


The administrative machinery of the Government has to 
ha,ve, as an organisation, major responsibilities essentially 
in two directions: 

(l) It he.s its own self in which intra-relations on 
B. hierarchical basis exist among its constituents in terms 
of the authority-relationships, both of the structural, and 
of the procedural character. Its efficiency and efficacy 
depend upon the patterns of these intra-relaticns. It has 
to perpetuate its existence, building up strong bones, 
muscles and nerves. It has also to grox-J steadily to meet 
the ejrpanding needs of the developing State as an instrument 
for its policy-implementation. 

{ 2 ) It has a supreme responsibility of achieving 
Sole goal of serving the people for whom it is meant — ■ 
especially in a el fare State — and in whose contact it^^^ 
Comes daily through its million fangs in innumerable 
Spheres of activity. This is reflected in the various 
aspects of inter-relations between the administrative 
machinery and the people^. 

ll) Insofar as the intra-relations are concerneed, the 
following elements will have to be considered: — 

(A) Allotment of work to the Collector as the Chief 

(B) Creation and growth of hierarchical structures. 

(C) Tftfork -distribution among subordinates. 

;'y '^b:fkMxe^chtiohrAy"^''"^' 
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regarding the relationship of the administration with the 
public wish 8/ view to assess the administrative efficiency 
in terms of public satisfaction. This would include the 
Consideration of a few of the important pieces df" legislation, 
schemes, etc. to ascertain the impa-ct of the administrative 
machinery on the people .in terms of the actual as against 
tne expected realisation of their major aims and objectives. 

DISTRIGI AIKINISTRaTIGN: IMTRA-RIILATIOHB 

(a) ALLO!m£HT OF WORK TO THa COLLECTOR AS TBl CHIilF SlECUlIVl 
IM TKS DISTRICT 

The detailed particulars regarding the functions 
(a) prior to Independence, and (b) after Independence as at 
the end of 1961 given in Appendices I & II show that the 
woric pertaining to most of the new pieces of legislation, 
new Schemes and (Government orders, was entrusted to the 
Collector, who had to perform it eitner through existing 
Sections or through new sections started for the purpose. 

Prior to Independence 

Prior to Independence, by and large, the two major 
aims of governmental administration in the district \-/ere as 
iollows:5 

(i) Maintenance of peace and tranquillity: The Government 
thought it essential to safeguard its existence and security 
by maintaining law and order and, therefore, mainly 
concentrated on the policing function through the Gollectcr , 
who also acted as the District Magistrate . This magisterial 
authority not only touched the realms of the outlaws, deceits, 
thieves and all types of anti-social elements, but also found 
expression in the use of force to suppress the rising 
movement of nationalism demandlrig political emancipation 
from tte British yoke, tii) Collection of revenue through 
tne means of taxes: This was necessary to meet the heavy 
Costs of administration which was primarily concerned with 
the coniiinuance of the British rule in India. Much of the 
expenditure was incurred after the heavily-paid Civil Servants 
who were mostly non-Indians, 
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to safegaard the British industrial, commercial a..nd financial ■ 
interests in India or abroad or to encourage the continuance 
of conditions that might provide an assured supply of ravi 
materials to industries in Britain and a large market for 
tlieir products in India. To cite an instance, the different 
Factories and Labour Acts owed their legislation more to the 
agitation of English manufacturers, whose intension v?as to 
eliminate competition from the products of the low-cost nascent 
Indian industries, rather than to the acceptance of the 
principle by the State, of its duty to ameliorate the 
Conditions of thepa® poorly-paid a.nd hard-vrorked labourers. 
Similarly, at times, social legislation was meant to divert 
the attention of the voca-1 sections of society from the 
Ourning fire of growing nationalism, to less important and 
side-tracking issues, fhe process of pi-oselyti zation to 
Christiani ty started by the Missions actively aided by the 
administration, too, had their direct and indirect effects 
Upon the reformatory social legislation. In the same wa,y,. 
the partial grant of poll'd cal power in the form of local / 
Self-governing instixutions and of representation, however 
inadeq.ue*te , in the Provincis,! and the Central legislatures, 
did result in some progressive changes in the district 
administrative structure. Last but not the least, the 
Second World War, that brought in its wake the inflationary 
Spiral, rising profits, costs and purchasing povrer, 
shortages and bottlenecks of all sorts, curta,ilrr.ent in 
imports and civilia,n consumption, over-utilisation and 
over-depreciation of available productive capacities, etc., 
provided a ground for the preparation of certain post-vrar 
development plans. 

Subject to such patch-work, however. Government 
administrative machinery before the advent of freedom was 
geared mainly to the two needs mentioned previously, viz., 
those of maintaining law and order and of collecting the 
revenue. : 

After Independence 

With Independence, the entire perspective underwent 
a radical change and stress be^n to be laid on the welfare 
of the Indian people through a democratic system of, 
a«vAr>nmAnt. This involved acceleration of the progress 
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The Collector was still accepted as the main agency 
to shoulder the new and great responsibilities of the 
democratic Welfare State. 

And here, it seems, ha.s been the gravest blunder. 

/Unfortunately , it has yet remained unrectified, by history. 
Conventions, training and even expectations the^ Collector is 
suited only to the revenue administration and, say, a fevn 
magisterial duties. To expect him to knov/ the intricacies 
of economic growth and tm interplay of the forces in a 
democracy is, to say the least, too much. The geniuses who 
can undertake multifarious activities are extremely rare to 
Come across. Whenever they are available, they are naturally 
busy minding greater jobs rather than working as district 
neads. This is the age of specialisation. The days when 
knowledge was limited end when a man could manage multi- 
directional activities as a master have long been over. 

Great strides have been ctade in recent decades in fields— 
old and new — which affect the life of an individual in a ; 
regulated society. The inter-relationships of men inter se 
individual d 01 ' individuals oc groups and groups groups 
have grown in complexity and variety. Irrespective of its 
type, the hovernment in evei-y country has always attempted 
to spread its tantacles so that such penetration has been 
deep and wide. And to-day there is hardly any aspect of 
human existence and activity which is not either completely 
or partially regulated by Gove rnnient. Sven the pace of 
economic advancement and the patterns of developmental 
activities and human welfare are decided upon by Governments. 
The Indian Ha tional Congress, which has been able to retain 
power both at the Centre and in the btates since Independence 
(except in one State, when another party was in power for a 
short duration), has tried to make its goal in government 
clearer and more specific than before by adopting the 
resolution, at its Avadi session in 1955, for the establish- 
ment of the socialist pattern of society in India. The 
Government has been taking numerous policy decisions in 
this regard. A series of Five-Year Plans has already been 
in operation. A number of Projects, Programmes and Schemes 
have been completed or inaugurated or are in the process of 
being implemented. It is the Collector who is supposed to 
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to look after the developnient vrork s,nd the spread of 
democratic institutions rather than collecting revenue 
and main taining law and order in the district, the 
lunctions which have receded in the background , The - 
Collector is not a proper authority to carry out the new 
responsibilities. The crying need of the day is to create 
a suitable alternative machinery in which some of the 
iurictions for which the Collector is not suited are 
separated and are put in charge of other competent district 
Officer/s . 

Apart from, the basically wrong approach described 
above in regard to the district administration in general, 
even in the existing set-up in the Kheda District, a grave 
flaw has been noticed in that the District v/itnessed 
3:req.ue»t transfers of Collectors during the post-Independence 
years. The Statement in Appendix III gives the available 
details. It would be found tlmt during a period of less 
than 14 years from 1948, 20 persons served as Collectors, 
with 21 transfers. It is surprising that the shortest 
duration of an appointment was of 10 days and that 4 out of 
20 persons were transferred in less than a month's time, 

5 were appointed for betv/een one and t\-?o months* time and 
2 held office for between two and three months. The 
duration of office in the case of the remaining ones was 


as follows: — 

Ho. of months Hp . of persons 

4- 5 2 

5 - 6 2 

b-7 2 

: 9-10 ■ d: -2 

;■" 12-13: : 1 : 


The conseciuences of the frequent transfers of the head of 
such an organisation can easily be imagined. In most of the 
cases, before a man got acquainted with the conditions of the 
administration, people and problems in the District, he had 



had the chance of continuing as the District Head for Etore 
than 12 months in the last 14 years. Under these circum- 
stances, no substantial improvement could be effected even 
if a person uas enthusiastic, energetic and sinGere and was 
a man with vision. Also, it is possible that the subordinate 
executives in tne Collectorate began to establish their 
unchallenged hold on men and matters and that this made both 
the disposal of work and the public rele^tions dependent on 
their mercy only. It is, thus, a^in the Government which 
should blame itself for aggravating the serious problems of 
slackness of control by tne Collector over his subordinates, 
of the slow pace and inefficiency of the disposal of work 
and of the disregard of tne interests of the subordinate 
staff. The only solution of the problem is to reduce the 
frequency of transfers of the District head/s v/ithout, of 
Course, allov/ing them to establish their vested interest to 
the detriment of distx'ict administration , 


\B) ORHaTIQH AKD growth OE' HlgRARCHICAL STRUCTURES 

(a) Post-Independence incree.se in area and 
Pooulatlon: major effects 

.T.t the tiE-e of Independence , the area of the forirer 
British Kaira District consisted of 7 talukas, vis., Hadiad 
Katar, Stahmeaidabad , Kapadv/anj, Anand, Borsad and Thasra. 

The first four constituted the Northern Division and the 
last three constituted the Souther. Division. Both of these 
diYisions were located at Kheda and vjere in charge of an 
officer each of the rarik of the Deputy Collector. 


By 1st august 1949, the following areas v/ere added 
to the District as a result of the mergers of the native 
States: — ■ : f ' ; ■ 

(i) Petlad and Bhadran Taluka^s and 38 villages 
of the Atarsumba Peta Mahal of the old 
■:: Baroda ';State"*f:: ^ 

(iij The native states of Cambay, Vadasinor, 
f f*'’The ;; Jagfrs?;pf 


1. The British Kaira Dtstfici existed as a separate district 
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2 

Conseq.uently , the nev/ District was divided into 10 
newly formed talukas constituting three Sub-Divisions, viz., 
Anand (consisting of Anand, Vadasinor and Thasra Talukas), 
Petl8-d (consisting of Petlad, Kha.mbhat and Borsa.d Talukas), 
and Kadiad (consisting of Nadiad, Mahemdavad and Kapadvanj 
Talukas), An officer of the rank of the Deputy Collector 
Continued to be in charge of each one of these Sub-Divisions. 

AS no comparable figures can be presented for the 
Pre-Independence period, the Statement in Appendix IV 
presents the Talukevii se data regarding area, number of 
towns, miEiber of villages, population and desity per square 
mile based on Population Censuses in 1951 and 1961, 

The m€Ljcr effects of these main changes are enumerated 
Delow: — 

(i) In the beginning, the reorganisation of Talukas 
(v;hich then became more compact), fixing their head quarters, 
reorganisation of Circles, fixing the revenue limits of 
villages (including grouping of hamlets to form new villages 
and elimination of deserted villages), etc. had given rise 

to an important, though temporary, v?crk 

(ii) The sub-divisional offices moved nearer to the 
people insofar as they x^ere located at three centres. 
Formerly, both the District e^nd the two Divisional head 
Quarters v/ere located at hheda so that the people did not 
have any special benefit of the divisional offices. 

(iii) A disparity which existed between the laws in 
force in the old British Kaira District area and the merged 
territories needed removal, and unification of legislation 
was resorted to with its consequent impact on the people of 
the merged territories. The subjects of the old Baroda 
State felt the lnipa,ct relatively adversely as it v/as a 
progressive State in many respects. 

(iv) The administrative machineries of the merged 
territories were integrated with that which was in operation 
in the old British Kaira District, The new administration 
uad also to attend to the work of determining heirships of 
ex-Thakors and to that regarding their Privy Purses. 
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(v) The District Mmini strati on had now one more 
objectire set before it, viz., of devoting more attention 
and care to coRiparatively backward areas to bring them in 
line with the advanced (economically and otherwise) areas 
in the District. 

(vi) Forest areas, which formerly formed a, part of 
old Balasinor State and Atarsumba Peta Mahal of old Baroda 
State, and a sea-opening at Khambett, which formerly 
belonged to the Gainbay State, now belonged to the District. 

(b) Multiplicity of organisational relations between 
Gollector and his subordinates: major effects 

The District Gollector has been vrorking in various 
administrative capacities in relation to the work 
entrusted to him. The increase in the quantum and the 
variety of his functions hsis resulted in tne organisational 
pattern which appears to be complex and confusing. There 
is no single hierarchical pyramiding in the District 
administration. That the revenue structure is only one 
of the many hierachical structures is less known and still 
less appreciated by the masses in the District. This may 
be So because of two reasons: (i) The Collector forms the 
single apex in all the hierarchical pyramids, (ii) The 
people still continue to know his organisation merely by 
the revenue office establishments from the Collectorate , 
through the Prant, tne Taluka and the Circle to the village 
level , 

Actually, a multiplicity of organisational relation- 
ships prevails between the Collector and his subordinates 
in the different areas of activities. ¥e have, for clarity 
in analysis, grouped different functions into major 
work-categories \ A study of the related field hierarchies 
makes it clear tliat, on one hand, (i) the Collector — 
holding this or other distinctive designations — works as 
the District Authority in the case of 17 work-categories, 
viz.. Revenue , Magi s terial , Tenancy , Land Acqui si ti on^; 
Supply, Development, Village ' Panchayats, Treasury, Jails 
Registration, Survey & Settlement, Small Savings, 
Prohibition and Excise, Census, Elections, Evacuee Property 
and Miscellaneous, (ii) the Prant Officer — irrespective 
of the work -category desi^ations — has a multifunctional 
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wherever he appears in the field hierarchy, and (iii) the 
Manilatdar rninds a multiplicity of jobs at the Taluka level, 
and that, on the other hsnd, separate officials are appointed 
under the Collector for the performa-nce of specific functions 
■pertaining to some of the work-categories. 

The Collector's authority is aarely not of a uniform 
na'Lure in regard to the different work-categories. 'Ihus, 

(i) in the case of the Revenue, Ma.gisterial , I’enancy, 
Land nccpaisition, Supply, hV8,cuee Property, and niscellerieous 
worK: iall continuous/perennial j and Census and Elections 
v.'orK (both intsrrittsnt, being decennial and g.uinqueni:iei 
respectively), the Collector exercises a complete control 
over his subordinates; 

(ii) the complete control is tafe subjected to the 
policy-decisional control by the District Development Board 
(a non-statutory body) for the purpose of the Development 
Work and by the District Village Panchayat Kandal (a stetiitory 
body) for the purpose of , the V^illage Panchayat work; 

(ill ) in the first few post-Independence years the d 
Collector also exercised coKplete control in connection v.’ith 
T:'he Money-Lending work, which was later transferred to the 
Co-operative Department in the District; 

(iv) in the case of Treasury and Jails work, the 

Collector's control Is of a supervisory nature at the district 
level and of a departmehtal arid Toutine nature at V 

below-district level; 

(v) the character of the control pertaining to 

Registration and Prohibition & Excise is supervisory and 
exeeutive* ■vrd.:-;P^ 

(vi) in the case of Small Savings vjork the State- 
employed Supervisors are under the complete control of the 
Collector, who exercises only a supervisory control over the 
organisers appointed by the Central Government; ana 

3. Complete control, according to us, includes the following 
;)::;;f^es);.;o£^:prirti;ai";■COritriols:*L-■:^ ^ 

;::d::):>;:Sup:eriyLsibrii)::i:;veL;) Tris|5:ecf ibri'L):-:', 
:i:';;|'S3Sxe.ciu|fdaSiLe'L:::I:mplpwerifai^^ 

Routine Control i .e , 'Administrative control of a general 
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(vii) the Collector’s authority is only supervisory 
in the case of the Purvey ^ Bettleffient work. 

^ The above statement of authority-relationships is 

clearly indicative of their coiriplexity , also, the Collector 
functions as a subordinate to more than one authorities at 
the above-district level, which further aggravates It. 

Vihers it is a full Line-relationship, his responsibility to 
his superiors and his authority over his subordinates in the 
’Scalar’ chain is well-defined and complete; where it is 
partial, a limit is set to his authority. V^here, however, 
the control exercised by him is of supervisory and/or routine 
types, viith the other above-district level authorities 
exercising technica.1 control on his subordinates, various 
admdni strati ve and practical difficulties arise. 

The complex pattern of organisation described above 
had the following major effects: — 

(i) It is not iE$)robable that the Collector may not 
take the same degree of interest and initia/tive where he is 
hot the master of the situation as he would do in the other 
Cases. This would certainly happen where he is supposed to 
do a thousand and odd jobs. 

(ii) People in the di strict can hardly understand the 
distinctions so that applications may not be addressed to 

or correspondence may not be carried on with the proper 
authority for the wo rk to be; done , Hence, papers may not 
reach the proper sections/offices in time, Heminders, too, 
will continue to be misaddressed. Therefore, the work may 
not be taken up for disposal or it may Involve incredible 
delays. The dissatisfaction of the public may continue to 
mount up . ; : 

(iiij The administrative machinery in different 
sections has to attend to correspondence and personal 
Inquiries not meant for them. This involves not only the 
inwarding-outwarding of original letters but also acting as 
unnecessary communication links for the follow-up work. 

Thus, the total work -load,, on. all sections/offices increases 
because everybody else's business becomes the business of 
everybody else, in addition to' his own business. Belays 
increase in consequence. Still; more important are the 
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administration as the work, which the respective sections 
are supposed to do, suffers. 

(iv) Wrong e^ddressing/channeling of correspondence 
makes it necessary for people frequently to move from one 
office to another to find out * how the matter stands’ . 

In this search of theirs they are faced x>.'ith another 
unexpected probleEi of a.s to 'where the matter stands' 

(i.e, where the papers lie, if they can at all be traced.) 

They are then obliged to seek guidance from and hold 
Consultations with tne staff who may not be concerned wdth 
the subject-matter. There are not a few chances of people 
extracting a price for this extr-s.- jurisdictional ’personal' 
service they render to the needy many. 

ic)li) Increase of work-load at all points 

It appears for certain that the work-load at all points 
in the a-dmdnistrative hierarchies has increased tremendously 
since Independence because of various factors. The merger 
of the Indian Princely States v/ith the old Bombay State 
resulted (i) in the increase in the total area of the 
District, (ii) in the rise in the population (this being 
in addition to the opere-tion of the natural grov;th factor), 
and (iii ) in the emergence of many a.nd varied problems 
pertaining to the process of integration and unification 
of administration. This meant a great amount of additional 
work on the then existing machinery, also, the post- 
Independence years witnessed brisk movement regarding the 
passing by legi sla.tures of numerous enactments and the 
planning and the execution of various development projects, 
schemes and programmes. A comparative study of the 
functions which the Collector was required to perform in 
1947 and in 1961 as detailed out in Appendices I & II is 
reflective of the impact of the above factors in terms of 
the increased work -load during the post-Independence years. 

It is estimated that this increase has been of the extent 
of 400 to 450^ , 

(li) Expansion of establishments at different levels 

The establishEient witnessed two types of expansion 
to meet the need of this added work-burden; One, the 
number of employees in the, existing 'Work -Category Sections 
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^fork was added in consequence of an Act or a Schenis, a nev; 
Section vjas organised. Another change, also noticsd, viz;., 
that of entrusting initially a new type of work to an 
existing section before a special section was created for 
it. This sort of transitional iv'ork-allccation ha-d the 
adverse effects which ariy orge.nisation in an experimental 
stage has to suffer froE, The position in regard to the 
chEaiges tiiat took place during the years of Independence is 
aiscussed below in brief. 

In 1961, the Collector headed the hierarchical 
pyraruids in the case of 17 main Work-Categories as against 
11 in 1947."* 

The Revenue, the Land Acquisition and the Census 
i seasonal j Work -Categories registered eni expansion in their 
respective spheres. Tne increased needs of revenue 
administration in the new enlarged nheda, ni strict in the 
post-independence period was responsible for the first, the 
requirements of land for the construction of ros,ds and 
canals, for the development of oil— fields and forother 
public purposes fo r the plsrmed econorrdc growth of the 
District \*?as responsible for the second, and. rhs statutory 
decision to rationalise the deceiinial Census operations in 
Independent India was responsible for the third work-Category. 

The fundamentally altered concept regarding the role 
of the Village Pa-nchayats in democratic India as embodied 
in the Bombay Village Panchayats Act of 1958 resulted in 
an expansion based on a new pattern of organisation 
pertaining to the Village Panchayats Work-Category . In 1947, 
Supervising and controlling authority over the Village 
Fs-nchayats, which were about 75 in the Whole Bisti-ict, was 
Vested in the Collector and the District Local Board. The 
entire audit work was entrusted to the District Locs-1 Board. 
The post of District village Panchayats Officer waa created 
according to the provisions o.f the new Act of 1958. He has 
been v/orking as P.A, to the Collector for the Village 

4. This significant fact must not be lost slgnt of that it 
is the seme person of the one individual Collector v/ho 
performed/s different functions under distinctive 
designations in relation to ..the different work— cs^tegories . 
This statement is equally applicable to Prant Officers 
and Mamlatdars in their respective fields. 
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Panchayats work emd also a.s the Secretary of the District 
Village Panchayats Mandal . Again, & separate machinery 
for the audit of the Village Panchayats v/as created so 
that, in 1961, there were 7 Sub-Auditors vrorking under 
1 district Auditor, (All these Sub-A.udi tors v?ere stationed 
at Kadiad. This added to the costs involved in their 
frequent Journeys from and to the Head Huarters. Moreover, 
their charges were not compact. These defects need 
remedial action to increase efficiency.) 

The Magisterial Work-Category had to face a substantial 
contraction in its field of operation in consequence of the 
major decision by Government in 1955 to separate the 
Executive from the Judiciary. 

Similarly, decontrol of foodgrains and other essential 
Commodities necessitated, in 1954, the closure of the 
full-fledged Supply Organisation as had existed since the 
time of the Second War. In 1957, however, the Fair-Price 
Shops Scheme was introduced by the Government, Also, the 
Bombay Essential Commodities and Cattle (Control J Act and 
'Ohs rtice Mills Licensing Regulation Order were brought into 
Operation in 1958, Tnerefore, a supply organisation 
relatively smaller in size than in 1947 had to be created 
for the purpose, 

AS regards the Treasury ¥ork-Ca,tegory, before 1955, 
the Collectoi- was the controlling officer of the District ' 
Treasury end all the Cub-Treasuries in the District. On 
1-4-1955, conseguent fo the separation of the Tree^sury Work, 
the Treasury Officer in charge of the District Treasury was 
placed under the direct control of the 'Director of 
Treasuries and a separate Accounts Branch started itinctioning 
in the wollectorate so theit from then onwc-rds the District 
Treasury Officer exercises the technical control on all 
bub-Treasury Officers. 

The sphere of activities of the Collector in relation 
to the Jails, Registration and' Survey sntd Settlement 
Work-Categories continued to remain almost unchanged during 

The new Work-Categories the-t came into . existence only 
after Independence comprised (l) Tenancy, (ii) Development, 
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(v) Evacuee Property, (vi) Slections (seasonal), and 
^vi) Miscellaneous. 

A mild sort of Act for safeguarding the interests 
of agricultural tenants was in force from 1939. But the work 
was not considered to be important so as to require a special 
riiachinery for its execution then. However, imciedis-tsly 
s.fter Independence was achieved, the 3offiba-y wtaoe u-overnrr.ent 
Considered the question of tena.ncy regulation as one of 
utmost importance for the rural population and passed a 
very comprehensive Bombay Tenancy & Agricultural Lands Act, 
1948, and its subsequent amendments, which by their very 
scope gave rise to the necessity of a sep8.re.te organisation 
for its effective and speedy implementation. 

Development became the ordei* of the day in the 

post-independence yea, 3 ?s. The process had begun vritii the 

post-¥ar Reconstruction Schemes soon after the second h'orld 

aar. Its pace vias accelers-ted after Independence -and the 

fWc> 

countx-y witnessed, by 1951, the framing of tne FirstyYear 

4 : 

Plan with emphasis eilso ornUoffiKunity iJeveloproent and 
National Extension Sr vies fecherras. further v.’eiAtitsge was 
given in tne subsequent Second and Third Five-Year Flans., / 
n special type of administrative m:e.chinery hcad to be 
provided for the purpose. 

Frohibitiori: was one of the fourteen (later, ':i,,_hteen) 
Cons true ti ve Program.mes which G-andhi ji had enumerated for 
the uplift of masses in India, The State Ciovernment, 
therefore, passed the relevant legislation (i ) for its^ ^ 
gradual introduction by stages so that complete Prohibition 
was effected in the State by 6-4-' 50, and (ii) for 
regulating arid controlling the licensing regarding the 
prohibited, intoxicant and spirituous drugs and prepara tior.s. 
This necessitated , the provision of special staff and 
oi'ganisation. , . , . 

The work of Small Savings was given a special place 
in raising finance for Development Schemes. A propaganda 
niachinery was, therefore, cre&fed under the control of the 
Collector with a view to achieve planned targets, 

:5;;,f'-d"i;h5|194;^:idd:thaf:;Wo:3pdjW;^|j,aiipi%sf^ 

In 1961, there were 2 -Central; .Organisers and 2 State 
Supervisors for this-, work -functioning under the ' ' , - , 
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I’he Partition of the country brought in its wake 
wild conrmunal frenzy and the serious problems of the 
rehabilitation of refugees and the management of evacuee 
properties arose. In the first few years of Independence, 
i^his meant a very important responsibility and a task, 
which viere undertaken by a related Section /for the -ouroose . 

J-%. ■ ■ 

l‘he l(>ork-Category of 'h’lections has been the product 
of the a,cc3ptance of the Sovereign Democratic Republic form 
of (iovernment in our Constitution. It is mainly seasonal 
in cnaracter as the General Elections are held quinquenni- 
ally. As the tasks of their organisation £ind conduct are 
gigantic, complex and full of responsibility , a. specialised 
temporary official ms-chinery is organised by Government 
and co-operation from the public is obtained. However, 
there are also tne jobs like tnose of keeping the Voters’ 
Lists up-to-date, keeping the Ballot Boxes in v/orking 
Condition, etc. for which a small establishment is 
maintained in the Collectorate permanently. 

The Miscellaneous ivork -Category consists of various 
miscellaneous functions which do not find a piece in our 
schetie of the other specific ’^ork- Categories , A special 
m.ention needs to be made here in regard to a function which 
has been imposed on the Collector after the advent of 
democracy. He is required to perform the onerous duties 
of making preparations for the visits of the Governor, the 
Ministers and otner dignitaries to the .District, of attending 
to them throughout their stay in the District, etc.. In 
Comparison to the coiiditions prevailing before 1947, the 
frequency of tne visits of these dignitaries hp.s imposed a 
neavy pressure on the already limited time e.vailable to the 
Collector . 

Finally, an Important Work -Category which existed 
neither prior to 1947 nor^ in 1961 required a specific 
itenticn. For a few years in-between, the Collector was 
required to shoulder the responsibilities of implementing 
!.he Bombay Money-Lenders’ act, 1946, which aimed at 
Controlling and regulating private money-lending business, 
it meant a substantial amount of added work-burden then. 

One significant change that : proved’ to be transitionary. 
was that of the abolition' of the nf'f’io.p nf t.h» rirtinn.-? oo-? 
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and of its re¥ivB.l by the Bombay Gorards si oners of Divisions 
.ict, 1857. i^^ccordingly, upto 14-8^-1950 there >;as a post of 
Divisional Commissioner for the general guidance and 
superintendence of the adiBinl strati on of the Land Revenue 
Code. Its abolition resulted in the dele|mtion of many 
pov/ers of the Comciissioner to the Collector, ills respon- 
sibility as a direct link between the Government and the 
public also increa.sed enormously as the general s,drnini- 
strator of the District. The revival of the Gomndssioner ’ s 
post put the clock back to the original position. 

The above particulars show that while, as v.^e shall 
presently see, the steff position did improve duri'ng these 
years, the Collector had to carry a much heavier burden of 
vjork and responsibility in compenison with his counterpart 
before 1947. The situation v;as relieved to an extent by 
the appointEient of a Personal Assistant to vvhom responsibility 
and authority in specific spheres have been delegated 
(vide: Appendix V). This division of laoour at the apex 
has probably acted as a brake to the deterioration of 
Conditions pertaining to the efficient and speedy disposal 
of work by the Collector. 

I'he estgiblishment in the Gollectorate registered the 
lollovjing increases between 1947 and 1961:- 
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These figures show that for all work except that of Supply 
and Elections, the rise in; the clerical staff amounted to, 
about 250^-. The supervisroy-cum-ministerial staff in the 
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cadre of the Aval Karkun witnessed an expansion of 550%. 

I’he increase in the number of higher executives in the 
Deputy Gollec to x-'s and the Mamlatdar's cadres was of the 
extent of 150%. These figures present a picture of the 
elided subordinate-assistance to the Collector in regard to 
rne V. ork-Gategories which the Collectora,te has to mans-ge . 
The Collector v/as, in 1961, also assisted by a spscioi 
staff for Land Acquisition work. Before 1947, it were the 
Brant Officers who attended to it. After Independence, the 
impact of this Category became so pronounced that tv?o 
special organisations were created: one, headed by the 
Special Land Acquisition Officer, at Kheda, who was in 
charge of all major Land Acquisition work except that 
perta-ining to the Kahi Canal; the other headed by another 
officer designated as the Special Land Acquisition Officer 
for Mahi Canal , Kadiad . The total establishment thus 
added came to 4 Aval Karkuns, 2 surveyors snd 9 clerks. 

The duty of the Prant Officers was now limited to minor 
acquisitions only. The changes in the establishment avail- 
able to the Collector for the performance of the Treasury, 
Registration, Survey & Settlement and Prohibition & Excise 
functions are given below in a tabular forn.; — 
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Treasury Officer 
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Head Accountant 
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Deputy Accountant 
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Stamp Head Clerk 
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Senior Clerk 
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Treasurer 
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Shroff 
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m 

GRAIE-CATEGORY ] 

m 

1947 

! 1961 

Mo . of posts 

1 Mo. of 

# ■ 

posts 

. , T . , • - - . .1 - S U H V S Y i 

is E T T L EM 

E K T ... 





District Inspector 
of Land Records 

: 1 

1 


A #11 « 


1 


Clerks 

2 

5 


District Surveyor 

1 

1 


Surveyors 

6 

15 

(of which 
12 worked 
in the 
field) 

P R 0 H I B I 

CIO N & E X 

Cl S E.,. . 






Superintendent 

mmm ^ 

1 


Inspectors 

- 

3 


Head Clerk 


i 


Clerks 

•• 

4 



Going to the next tier of the field hierarchies, 
the changes that took place during the years of Independence 
have been these: The Prant Officers, in 1961, were the 
Sub-Divisional Executives in the case of xenancy, Develop- 
ment, Village Panchayats, Small Savings, Prohibition & 

Excise and Elections Is'ork-Gategories in addition to Revenue, 
Magisterial, Land Acquisition, Supply, Treasury, Jails and 
Miscellaneous Work-Categories in 1947. (No such intermediate 
tier existed in regard to the remaining Work -Catego ries. ) 

The work -load increased on account of (i) the increased 
area/population of the District, and {iij the added 
Work-Categories specified above. 

As against this, two changes took place in the 
organisation. As stated earlier, (i) the number of 
Sub-Divisions was raised from 2 to 3, and (ii) their 
Head Quarters were located at three different placed instead 
of at Kheda only. The following table, by way of an 
illustration, gives an idea of the expansion that took 
place in the office staff in the case of on© Prant i.e. 
the Anand Sub-Division. 
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GRaDE-C^xTEGORY 

m 

m 

t 

« 

■m 

m 
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w 

1947 ! 


1961 

No . of posts: 

No. 

of posts 

General * 
establish- * 
ment : 

General j Election 

establisn-J establish- 
ment . ment 

Aval Karkun 


1 

2 

1 

Clerks 


2-3 

8 

1 

Small Savings 





Supervisor 



1 



The position regarding the third tier of the field 
hierarchies has been as follow#: — 

In 1947, the Mamlatdars had to oerform functions 

7 ~ 

pertaining to Revenue, Magisterial, Supply, Treasury, 
Jails, Census and Miscellaneous Vdork-Categori es . Insofar 
as Land acquisition l^’ork -Cate gory was concerned, they acted 
Bierely as channels for the upward/downv/ard transmission of 
papers and for the supply of information to higher 
authorities as and when necessai’y. xhey also acted as 
City Survey Officers for the respective municipal areas 
within their jurisdiction a.nd were a.ssisted in this task 
by the Maintenance Surveyors whose number rose from 5 in 
1947 to 11 in 1961, 

I'he Work -Categories of Tenancy (partially;, Prohi- 
Dition, Small Savings, iilections and Evacuee Property were 
added in the post-independence years. 

In the case of two other Work— categories, viz-,, 
lievelopment and Village Panchayats, the Mamlatdars had to 
perform fuiictions for a few years in-betvjeen 1947 and 1961, 
Thus, for about 6 years initially, the Mamlatdars also worked 
as Block Development Officers v^herever the schemes were 
Introduced and had to bear the brunt of this work-load. 

Since 1-4 -!j 8, separate Block Development Officers have been 
worKing in the field . 

Similarly, the Mamlatdars had to attend to the work 

If. The number of Taluka Mamlatdars who acted also as First 
Class or Second Class Magistrates rose from 7 to 11 and 
the number of revenue Aval Karkuns who acted as Third 
Class Magistrates rose from 7 to 30 during the period 
from 1 947 to 1961. All^w'ere redesignated as. Taluka 
Magistrates, the former nnlv bfilrjx rrm 
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regarding the Village Panchaya,ts till the nevr village 
Paricimyats Act of 19t>8 was brought into operation. Since 
then the scope of their work has been absolutely narrowed 
down . 

According to the GovernEent Resolution dated p-4~1948> 
the Manlatdars functioned s.s the Assistant Registrars of 
Moneylenders under the 3on:bay Money Lenders' Act, 1946, : ■ 

which was brought into force frorr. 17th Rovember 1947 . The 
Work was transferred to the Co-operative Department with 
effect from 1-8-97, with consequent reduction in their 
work-load . 

Right from prior to Independence , the Registrant! on 
woi*k at the Taluka level vfSnS entrusted to sep^.,r8nte executives 
designated as Sub-Registrators. 

To meet the requirement of the increased %'?ork -burden, 
the District was, in 1950, divided into 10 Talukas each 
headed by a Mamlatdar. By way of illustrat.ion, the increase 
in the ministerial staff in the Anand Taluka is tabulated 
below; — 


GRADE- 
CATEGORY : 

1947 

«» 

1961 

Ko . of Dcsts 


jaf :p..Q.st.s. 

General i Supply 

• General 

j Suupl'y ! llections 

Aval 

Karkun 

2 

3 

1 1 

Clerk 

5-6 

12 

2 2 



kith regard to the ’..'ork -Category of iRegistration, 
there was no substantial change in the establishment. 


Expansion in the establishment at the Taluka level 
was mainly because of the special staff appointed for 
Tenancy and Development^ works. The following tables 
present respectively the figures regarding (i) the Tenancy, 
staff for the whole of the District, and (ii 7 the establish- 
ment of the Block Development Officer, Anand; — 



tl. The Block Development Officer also worked as the 

Assistant Village Panchayats Officer and was respon- 
sible to the District Village Panchayat Officer in 
this regard. 


Grade -Category 

i'io. of posts 

• ■ Table (i ) 



Agricultural Land Tribunal 
(jjy. Collector's gradej 

2 

Agricultural La,nd Tribunal 

U'-'ies.mlatdar ' s grade) 

27 

Special MetmLataar for Talukridari i-^bolition 

1 

A.E. (Working as Tenancy kamlatdarj 

17 

a ,A .-cum-Dy , Accountant 

12 

Clerk 

10 



Held btaff 


Extension Officer 

15 

Office staff 


Progress Assistant i 

Accountant 1 

Senior Clerk 1 . 

Cashier 1 

Clerk; 2 

Typist 1 

Tracer .1 

Driver 1 


Health btaf i" 

25 

Class iV Servants 

■ ■ S 


insofar as tne revenue vs ork -Cate gory is concerned, 
onere has been a tier of field hierarchy at the below-Taluka 
or Circle level in which also a change occurred betv?een 
1947 and 1961, During this period, the number of circle 
Officers went up from 7 to 10 and tnat of the Circle 
Inspectors from 15 to 52, At the inception of the 
Community Development and the National Extension Service 
Schemes, the posts of the Circle Inspectors were converted 
into those of Gram Sevaks who were required to attend to 
both the revenue and the development worK in the villages. 
It was only fromi 1-4 -58 that separate Gram Sevaks and 
Circle Inspectors, began to function in their respective 
Spheres . 

The following Table gives the frequency-distribution 
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ho. of villages -Range 

No. of circles 

0-15 

3 

16-20 

9 

21-25 

13 

26-30 

10 

31-35 

4 

36-40 

2 

41-45 

0 

46-50 

1 


Thus, the number of villages a Uircle Officer/Inspector was 
supposed to administer varied from Circle to Circle. The 
Table indicates extreme unevenness of the work-loada of 
different circle executives. It explewins the possible . 
difi'erences in tne speed and efficiency with rega,rd, to the 
disposal of vjork in different administrative units. 

At the village level, the Talati s { i .e . Village 
Accountants) formed the foundation of the revenue and the 
general administration superstructures, both in 1947 irnd 
in 1961. The number of the villages rose from about 6001 
in 1947 to 990 in 1961. The number of Talaties that was 
about 125 in 1947 had become fourfold during this period. 
Thus, while five villages, on an average, were looked after 
by a Talati in the pre-Independence period, in 1961, the 
average number of villages per Talati came to about two. 

Similarly, the Revenue and/or the Police Patels 
served as the last link in the fiel'^s of revenue, magisterial 
and gener?l administrations. Both in 1947 ^nd in 1961, 
each village had one or more separate Police Patels, There 
was hardly any change in their functions. 

The most important link that was added as the result 
of tne implementation of the Village Panchayats Act of 1958 
was that of the Secretary. He was now a Government servant 
when formerly he was an employee of the local Gram Panchayat. 
Thus, in place of 75 privately employed secretaries before 
1947, 612 Government sei*vants were working as secretaries 
lor 800 Village Paachatats ' in 1961,.; ' . 


(iii j CoF.:-ex-ts — 2xpansion: Haa^jiazard; Staffing:: not rational 

'fhe foregoing di scussiori makes it clear that the quantum 
ai'Fi zee variety of work to be done by the Uoliector with the 
aixsi stance of tne staff — both at the Eead Quarters and in 
the field — greatly increased during the years of Independence 
Substantial expansion of establishment was underta!r:en by the 
Geverriment either to meet the exigencies of the v/ork -burden 
that \'7as of a transitory nature vjith medium-term, if not 
exactly long-term, requiremexits, or to provide a more or less 
permanent organization. While it is not possible to give a 
break-up to work out the staff :v?ork -burden ratios in regard 
bo different Work Categories, a strong impression has been 
Created that sectional staffing has not always been made in 
consoneuice with the relative work -loads. 

Two instances may be cited here: 

(i) For about 9 years, the work pertaining to the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act of 1948 was being carried 
out by the Collector wich the 8,ssistance of extra staff 
temporarily sanctioned bit by bit. It was only in 1957 
that a separate branch for tenancy work was created and it 
nas been receiving extension annually since then. The 
amended Tenancy act came into operation from 1-4-57 on which 
da,te the Tillers' Day wa.s celebrated as the tenants were 
granted the right to be the ov/ners of the respective lands 
as per its provisions. This was expected to start on 
enormous amount of new work re^rding the settlement of the 
owner-tenant rights, the fixation of prices of lands e.nd 
instalments for their payment, etc , . In the beginning only 
one one-man Agricultui-al Lands Tribunal was appointed per 
'Taluka. (Lach Tribunal was usually assisted by one 
a.K .- eum-Accountant, one clerk and one peon.) It was as 
late as on l-4-r60 that 19 additional Tribunals were created. 
Also, even then, when four years and nine months had elapsed 
since the enforcement of the Act, more than 50^ of the work 
was yet to be disposed of. The picture of the abnormally 
delayed implementation of the Act is depicted in the 
following Table which gives the figures (rounded to the 
nearest hundred) pertaining tp the bases of inquiries under 
one section only, viz., ,Se;C;.52-Gv'Qf '' the Act a8’"'on ' 31-12-61 — 
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Mg - of 

Cases 


Sr.: Taluka : No.of 

Ko . : Tribu 

. . nal s 

• Total 

: Decided 

: ^age 

[ To be j 
\ decided j 

^ . -m ' 

# , «■■■■ 

■; ^'age 

1 # AflEilld. 

4 

39,900 

16,700 

42 

23,200 

: ::58 d -; 

2. Balasinor 

1 

8,700 

6,700 

77 

2,000 

::d23 ' 

3 . Thasra 

2 

15,300 

9,200 

60 

6,100 

40 

4. Petlad 

4 

40,100 

14,400 

36 

25,700 

64 

5 , Khetmbhat 

2 

18,300 

8,900 

49 

9,400 

51 :• 

6 . Bor sad 

3 

34,700 

14,900 

43 

19 800 

57 

7 , Kadiad 

3 

35,600 

14,200 

40 

21,400 

60 

8. Mehmedabad 

4 

21,100 

16 , 700 

79 

4,400 

21 

9 . Matar 

3 

20 , 100 

10,800 

52 

9,900 

48 

10, Kapedvanj 

3 

19,400 

12,500 

64 

6,900 

36'' 

total -DISTRICT; 

29 2 

,53,800 

1,25,000 

49 

1,28,800 

51 

The above da 

ta indicate that 

it would 

yet take three 


four ysp-rs for 

the 

disposal 

of the remaining 

cases. Thus, 

nOr 


rational approach was attempted to be made in regard to the 
provision of additional sxafi for this very important viorK -bate gory 
inis, we believe, ns.s been e, very significant cause of the serious 
problen-.s including tne one of public dissatisfaction created by 
the administration itself. 

(ii) As against the e.bove deficiency of staff in the Tenancy 
Section, the Supply Section appeared to have been over-staffed in 
I'elation to the reduced work -load in the post-Independence years, 

Another important reading is that shifting of v/ork from 
one section/executive to the other has resulted in lowering the 
efficiency in particular Work-Categories. 

(d) Shortafi-es — Office accommodation, furniture, other eQuiproent. 
stationery material, etc, — ■ their effects 

As a result of the structural expansion of administration, 
an acute problem of the need for additiona.1 office accommodation 
and equipment arose , The Collectorate in the old-fashioned 
buildings Including out-houses and hutments at Kheda has been 
extremely congested. There has been very little new extension 
in them, and the old area which may have been sufficient for the 
pre-1947 needs is absolutely; 'insufficient now.,. Apart from 'the 
ugly appearance right from the en trance, the whole atmosphere 



serves as a disincentive to the working spirits there, 
because of scarcity of space and of the use of he-lls, rooms, 
Corridors, etc., which v?e re years back constructed for 
pur:.>oses other tnan office accoiriHiodation, there he.s been 
no scientific layout of the Collectorate , The Branches 
xiave been allotted space haphazardly. If a necessity arose 
lor expansion In sore Branch and if there was no scope for 
it — as it always seemed to be the case — ■ the assistant/s 
Concerned were seated somewhere either in the adjaxent 
room/corridor or away from their colleagues in some other 
building. Thus, for instance, a big hall in the Sastsrn 
Wing on the ground floor of the main building v/as used to 
accomirodate the accounts Branch, a part of the Head Clerk 
Branch and a p&rt of the Chitnis Branch. The other part 
of the Chitnis Branch v/as located in an outhouse away from 
the Controlling Officer. Similarly, the remaining part of 
the Head Clerk Branch was housed in a room in another 
out-house, the same ro obi again accommodating a fev? clerks 
of the Supply and the Election Branches, their remaining 
Counterparts, in turn, having been housed elsewhere. And, 
an isolated srriall cabin formang the extended first floor 
of this outhouse had the privilege of huddling together 
under its roof five Tables attending to a variety of 
Compilations, a uriiQ,ue experiment in economising space 
wa,s noticed in the accoirmiodation made available to the 
Additioned Gnitnis Branch sitting in a few sq.u8.re-feet 
Space enclosed by a, wooden curtain. It had, on one side, 

8. passage to the verandah behixid the P.A.'s chamber. Une 
of the Assistants attending to all the work pertaining to 
the Tenancy Act — the Act considered to be one of the very 
few revolutionary gifts of the National Government'. — was 
found acconmudated directly under the slant of the main 
staircase, and three other Tables in the neighbourhood 
were arranged in such congested positions in so small an 
area that a person had to squeeze through the small 
passage-space if another onS was sitting on a cftair in 
front of any of these tables. 

The congestion of the racks, chairs, tables and their 
occupants was everywhere found to be extremely acute and 
mere wordly description would. hot ■ suffice to give an 
adequate picture of the intolerable situa-tion the,t existed 
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ol-i and out-dated requiring repairs, replacen.en ts and modern 
additions. It is- strange foia agonising that tne Collector's 
oifice, special Branches of v.hich are supposed to organise 
and suDervise the nurierous activities for the regeneration 
of Independent India, presents a poor vievj comparable to 
a go-do\'jn or a pig-house in a backv?ard country. It is a 
pity th8.t tne Collectorate that sanctions (or, recomrends ) 

Dig schemes for construction of modern offices s^nd 
residential buildings for the development organisation itself 
has to face these serious problems. Sven an ordinary casual 
visitor finds this absence of av/e, dignity, gr*ace and 
grandeur of the office of the Head of the District pinching. 

It is not the result of the acceptenee of the principle of 
simplicity and self-imposed frugality. It is forced poverty 
which alciost amounts ^o wretched destitution of the highest 
representative of the Government in the District. Or, is it 
that the Collector as the Head of the District knowingly 
practises self-inflicted penance like the good old parents 
in a Joint Hindu Family, where the youngsters live luxurious 
—if not spendthrift —lives? 

fhe offices and the equipments at the Prant and the 
Taluka levels seem to be falling in line >?ith the parent 
organisation. 

The Talatis had Kiany a time their own problems to 
face, regarding the places vrhere they could sit to do office 
Work, regarding the furniture which — even where available — 
W8.S old and dilapidated, regarding the insufficiency of even 
old carpets, Chattais, hessain cloth or gunny bags, regarding 
the rare availability of a writing desk, regarding shortage 
or pieces of cloth for Daftars and of cupboards for the 
Keeping of records, etc.. It was only in the old Gaikwarii 
area that these — though now old and requiring repairs — 
were available. The visitors to the Talati had usually to 
sit on the bare dusty floor or to stand. {'We ou:fcselves had 
te the experience of being no exception to tnis.) Choras, 
if and when available, needed repairs. 

The Government, by a Revenue Department Resolution 
elated 20-7-50, had ordered the handing over of the Choras 
to the respective Gram Panchayats . But out of 525 Choras in 
the District, such transfer of was effected as Ha te as 
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of the unwillingness on the part of the Panchays-ts to take 
x-hem oTer. And, except in a few richer towns /villages, the 
Talati , who had a right to have accomnodation, had it of an 
unsatisfactory character. 

All the above recjuirements are important not for an 
aesthetic appeal to the visitors. The existing unsatisfactory 
Conditions regarding office accoBimodati on, layout and 
equipment lower down the efficiency ratio to an abnormal 
extent. Noise, congestion, lack of proper ventilation and 
lignting, damp atmosphere, frequent disturbances from 
occupants of neighbouring tables and their visitors, piles 
of files and papers reducing the already meagre available 
wri ting~spa.ce on the tables, dila.pidated and uncomfortable 
chairs, dusty and untidy surroundings and all such factors 
make narrow minds of the people working there, create 
physical hurdles in their work, lessen their concentration 
on the jobs on hand and thus add their mite to the other 
lactors that are responsible for tne lowering of their 
Speed and efficiency of work-disposal . The Government, 
which has taken upon it the responsibili ty of looking after 
the welfare of the people, which nas passed a series of 
enactments in this regard, and which, through different 
hepartments, enforces them, is itself responsible for this 
callous disregard of the interests not only of its 
employees but also of i tself in terms of efficiency. 

( ® ) Irrational location of the district Head i^juarters 

Another queer and surprising fact is that the Head 
Quarters of the District have been located at a place which 
is considered both by the public and by the Government 
servants as inconvenient and which offers no special 
advantage, , Kheda is 

situated in the very interior, liTone” corner of the District, 
It is not connected by railways with any place in any 
direction. In terms of its population, it is just like a 
big village. In the whole of Gujarat, except the Dangs 
District, Kheda is the only district with such a capital. 

Of course, the State Transport and cars, Imve to an extent, 
solved the problem of the distance. However, people find 
it most inconvenient and expensive to visit the place 
even for urgent work. They have greatly to rely on postal 
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concerned to the other only if they are followed up 
personally . 

The Government servants, too, considered Kheda as 
a place of punishment. There are still no facilities for 
higher education. The cost of living is pretty high. 

Hence, they do not have any enthusiasm to be posted to 
Kheda as is the case regarding other district headciuarters . 

Even the Collectorate is split up so that two 
branches, viz., the Village Panchayats and the Development 
Branches, are located at Nadiad, while the remaining 
branches are located at Kheda, Even in Kheda, some offices 
are situated in Kheda village proper, while the others 
are located in Kheda Gamp — an area, e. mile away from the 
village — and no conveyance except the State Transport 
DUS on the route from Mahemdabad is available. Moreover, 
Some of the district offices like those of the Civil 
Surgeon, the District Superintendent of Police, the 
Executive Engineer, the District Inspector of Land Records, 
the Specia,! Land Acquisition Officer and the Treasury 
Officer — a,re located at Kheda while the others like the 
district Agricultural Officer, the Educational Inspector, 
the Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise, the District 
Statistical Officer, the District Publicity Ufficer, the 
Assistant Registrar (Co-operative Societies), the 
Supervi sor (Rural Broadcasting ) , the Social ’Welfare Of ficer, 
the District Health Officer, the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer, the Administrative Officer (Kaira District School 
Board), the Sales Tax Officer, the District Village : V 
Fanchayat Officer, the District Project Officer, the 
District Employment Officer, the District Officer for 
Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operative, and the 
District Organiser (District Khadi and Gramodyog Board), are 
situated at Nadiad . ' - . . 

The situation was, therefore, replete with the 
lollowing main defects: — 

ii) Co-ordination amongst various departments and offices 

beGbxBeB?:^Cps|ily|'andf;:’iif||:jeuT§^g£?&a^ 

(ii) The Collector has to travel frequently between Kheda 
and the other parts of the District, So also have the 
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other subordinate officers and their staff.. 

(iii) A majority of the people have no fcnowledse at all 

as to where the different branches are located and, there- 
fore, unnecessary movements involving heavy wastage occur. 

(iv) For different work pertaining tc the different branches, 
people have to visit two places. 

in vievi of these serious h-andica,ps intertwined with 
this unsuited district place, it must be shifted to a 
Centrally located town. Anand being: a junction station, 
linked up by roads on all sides and being in the centre of 
the district should be the best choice. In the last decade 
and a half, it has grown industrially ana commercially. 
Special F«'iilk ifoads have facilitated quick and efficient 
transport, two big higher educational campuses on its 
and kiouth have made rapid strides an-, modern amenities of 
life are available to its growing population. Hov/ever, 

Kadiad could be a second choice. It must be clearly stated 
here that the present system of the Collector camping at 
Nadiad for two weeks a. month amounts -nearly to patchwork 
rather than a permanent solution of a very vital issue, 

A district place has its geographical situation and 

development of transport s^nd communicef ion does not reduce 
its importance as a locational factor. 

(G) WORK-BIdTRlIitUTIOK aI^X)KG CU30RDIMATBS 

The efficiency of work -performance is always a. 
function of two variables: (i) The number of persons 
employed and their quality in regard to receptivity and 
quickness in disposal, (ii) The scientific distribution of 
work among them. Insofar as the pyramiding — both in the 
office organisation and in the field hierarchies — is 
Concerned, the vertical and the horizontal links cannot be 
said to be either too many or too few. The communications 
Upwards and downv/ards have not to move through, it appears, 
more than necessary links except the movements made essential 
by the principle of administrative channels. The abnormal 
delays that have become the order of the day, as would be 
pointed out later, do not seem to be the result of too many 
links in the vertical chains. The unwieldy span of control 
in terms of superior: subordinates ratio,, too, "does not seem- 
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transmission of iriforffiation and papers in certain cases 
may not only be possible but also essential . Mowever, 
the major problem is that of the long periods of halts 
vihich the papers are made to make a, t every link. 

Ihis defect has been tne result partly of tirs lack 

of skilled and conscientious personnel and pa,rtly of the 

defective worK-distribution. Except a few persons who 

are first-rate and nnlce an effort to remain so in spite 

of heavy odds, as would be shovm in the next Section, 

the situation in the department has been such as has 

allowed only mediocre and third-rate people to continue 

to flock together there. And, as if this was not 

sufficient, untredned persons were entnasted with the 

task of handling compila-tions which recjuired of them greater 

mental ability. Now, in any such expanding or^nisation, 

exigencies of added work -burden demand the creation of 

additional posts of clerks and the tentative allocation of 

new work as and v/hen new responsibility devolves upon by 

the Collector consequent to the passing of new pieces of 

legislation. However, v/hils initially such combinations 

might be necessary and useful to complete the work -load 

assignments to new recruits and also to serve as a training 

device for them, a periodical revievj of the pattern of 

work -allocation on the basis of the principle of division 

of labour becomes absolutely necessary so that timely 

u ^ 

re-allocation of related functions is made. 

a brief reference to the conditions prevailing in 
the Collectorafs v/ould make the issue clear, 

y. A specific mention must be made here of the strong 

argument against this approach which is likely to create 
a vested interest in that a proposal for subsequent 
transfer of a compilation will be opposed both by the 
clerk concerned, who will have to learn a new type of work 
— if not to unlearn the one he had by tha.f time learnt, 
and by his immediate boss, who will have to teke addi- 
tional pains to supervise the work of the clerks 
affected by such reallocation of work-compilations, 

I’his argument has much practical weight and, therefore, 
it is advisable to fix up related or allied compilations 
Uategory-wise and add any new compilation not on an 
ad hoc basis of free hours available to a parti culs-r 
clerk but on the permaheht basis of related or allied 
functions in a particular Work -Category, 
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( i ) Lack of proper departmentalisation 

There is no proper depE.rtrrienta,lisation/sectionalisation . 
Functions which can grouped together for a single section 
are allocated to more than one sections. 

The establishrsent v/ork was found being done in three 
hranches, viz., the Chitnis, the Village Panchays^ts and the 
Development. It is not improbable that on issues of a 
similar nature, the Collector may receive three views 
emanating from the thp^ee sectional heads. 

The position with regard to registry and typing- 
work is also similar as these functions have been split 
Up for performance among three branches. This has 
adverse effects in various respects; (a) The burden of 
capital expenditure incree-ses. (b) The operational costs 
incree^se because of idle capacities of men and machines. 

(c) Where -work -load is heavy, steff Ejay be dissatisfied 
because of having to ; speed up, and corcparistons serve as 
the breeding ground for insincerity. 

k separate branch for Village Panchayats work has 
been functioning for sometime. It seems to be irrational 
the.t the work pertaining to other local self -governing 
institutions (and even some of the.t in connection with 
the Village Panchayats) has continued to be handled by 
other brarxhes. For instance, two clerks in the Head Clerk 
branch were entrusted v/ith the compilation regarding 
municipalities. Similarly, the Agricultui*e Clerk in the 
Same branch attended to the work of (a) sanctioning grants 
Xo District Local Board, (b) he,nding over of properties . 
of (iram; Panchayats to District Local Board, t.nd (c) the 
holding and conduct of the District Local Board elections. 

ihe work pertaining to the gre^nt of permits ond 
licences was found being performed by three brancnes. 

The issue of licences for the prohibition and drugs control 
items was the business of the Head Clerk Brs»nch, and that 
pertairdng to controlled agricultural corr.T'ioditie s and their 
processing was the job of the Cupply Branch. The Deputy 
Chitnis Branch was in- charge of the issue of a variety of 
other licences, Biirely,. the issue of licences and the 
enforcement of the .related provisibns of different 
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All v’ork connscted viith developrient .a.ctivities should 
De treated as the duty s,nd responsibility of the Developinent 
Branch 6,nd functions that g^re being carried out by other 
branches must be transferred to this branch, Thus, tne 
tagavi and other development loans work dealt with by the 
Uiiitnis Brs-nch must find a place in the Development Branch. 
So also, the grant of loans under the Low Income Group 
Housing Scheme miust form a part of the, work of the 
Development Branch rather than the,t of the Head Clerk 
Branch, as has been the case . 

Prevention of fragm;entation and ' consolidation of 
holdings should be considered a part of the land improvement 
measures affecting the rights of landholders including 

xhe tenants. The .-^-dditional Chitnis Branch, and not the 
Ghltnis Branch as has been the case, v;ould be the correct 
section for the performance of this function. 

The work of recovery of dues of other Departments 
as arrears of land revenue was entrusted to the Agriculture 
Clerk in the Mead Clerk Branch, Being closely allied to 
the compilations of the Revenue Clerk in the Chitnis 
Branch, it shotild find a place there. 

Again, while there is a separate Accounts Branch, 
the Supply, the Village Panchayats and the Development 
Branches have their own set-ups for their respective 
accounts vfork. And, matters like applications for 
advances against the General Provident Fund and watching 
of recovery of pre-kerger dues were handled by the Chitnis 
Branch when they should have found place in the Accounts 
Branch, 

In short, the allocation of a hotch-potch of 
unrelated compilations,— or, functions v;ith distant 
relationship — has had the consequence of keeping the 
operational effici ency' pf the establishment at a very lovf 
level as the members of the staff could not gain expertise 
arising out of specialisation in different subjects they 
had to attend to concurrently. A scientific division of 
work among the establishment alone would raise the general 
level of efficiency of the distil ct administration. 

{ i i ) Facul ty nomenclature of .BranGhes . ■ v' A . V- ) :a 
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is not suggestive of their main functions. To one v;ho has 
not got adequate experience of the v/orking of the organi- 
sation of the Collectorate, the terms Chitnis Branch, 

Hea,d Clerk Branch, Additional Chitnis Branch and Deputy 
uhitnis Branch create unnecessary confusion. In comraon 
administrative parlance these terms he. ve no precise 
meanings. In democracy, people should at least be able to 
understand, even if in general, the functioning of such 
sections and their proper designation becomes absolutely 
essential. The Development Branch, the bupply Branch, the 
village Panchayats Branch, the accounts Branch, etc,, do 
nave proper titles. In the same way the above four 
brancnes require an immediate appropris,te renaming. 

Of course, the entire structure of organisation needs a 
reshuffle for a functional redepartmentalisation and 
redesigns, tion . 

(iii) Faulty intra-Branch distribution of work 

The distribution of the functions among the different 
assistants within a-n existing branch has also been faulty 
in a number of cases. Take, for instance, the Chitnis; 
rsranch. There viere, in uecember 1961, tv;o Aval Karkuns 
and five clerks among whom the vjork of the bra.ncn was 
distributed as follows; — 

(a) Establishment a. K. (assisted, by two clerks) : , 

(ii j Departmental and Hindi Ixaminattons. 

(iii) Departmental inquiries. 

(iv) Gradation List. 

(v) Sstablishment appeals. 

(vi) Cases of misappropriation of 

^Government, -funds. t f: : 

(vii) Ap;plications for: advances against 
^-general/^provident -funds.. . 

(B) 

All; reverse ' appeals * 

-Crgan 
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(^ ) ’t'atan Clerk ; 

All work relating to watans, 

(D) lagavi Gleik : 

(i) Tagavl and other development loans, 

iii) Boundary marks. 

(iii ) Prevention of fragmentation and 
consolidation of holdings. 

(iv) itdrrdni strati on of territories of merged 
states, fixing the heir shiios of tne 
Thakors of Khaiiibhat, Vadasinor, Punadra, 
uhodasar, Umeta, Khadal, Zer and 
Kirmali. 

(v) hatching recovery of pre-l-^erger dues, 

(E) Revenue Clerk ; 

(i) Land Revenue work. 

(ii) Grant of (juarrying and mining leases . 

iiii) Grant of gratuitous relief in case of 
natural calamities. 

(P) Land Clerks (two) : . 

All work pertaining to the grant and management 
of goverriment land. (One clerk was handling 
Such work for Anand and Petlad divisions and 
the other one had to attend to the vrork of 
Kadiad Division and of references of a general 
nature ) , 

(G) Organisation and Methods Cleric ; 

(i) Village Inspection notes. 

(ii) Jamaband hi notes. 

(iii) lerrltoriai Changes. 

; (Iv) All meetings:,.:- Ay 
(v) Manilatdars’ diary. 

■ ( vi)' Treasury'-- Inspection -notes , ; 

The above particulars do show that only in few causes 
nas the principle of division of labour been applied fully 
and scientifically. Vfe would, by way of an illustration, 
suggest the following pattern of work-distribution among the 
as:sivsiant;sr:iti>::;:the:yGhi:tnis;-'':Br^cKt:^-- 
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(a) Establishment Assistants ; 

EST Work (For all staff in all Branches and in the 
fieli organisations under the Collector). 

Scrutiny of Mamlatdars ' diaries. 

Departmental and Hindi Examinations, 

(iradation lists. 

Cases of misappropriation of Government funds. 
Departmental inguiries and appeals. 

(bj Revenue Assistants : 

(i) One AS si St, ant: 

All work related to watans. 

(ii) Revenue Assistants (two or three): 

Lend revenue work. 

Grant of gua.rrying and mining leases, 
urant and measurement of Government lands . 
Territorial changes. 

Boundary marks . 

Administration of the territories of merged 
states, fixing the heirships of the Thakors 
of Khambhat, Vadasinor, Punadra, Ghodasar, 

Gmeta, Khadal, Zer and Hirmali , 

Revenue appeals. 

(c ) Inspection Assistants : 

Inspection of Taluka Offices. 

Jamabandhi of revenue accounts. 

Inspection of Sub~Treasuries . 

Village Inspection Notes, 

Treasury Inspection' Notes . 

Table inspections. 

(d) 0 & M Assistant : 

All work pertaining to the study of the pattern of the 
organisation and of the methods followed and the 
procedures used for the purpose of suggesting 
appropriate changes to make the district administration 

(e) Assistant for miscellaneous work ; 
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it special mention has to be made of the 0 & M 
Sub-section which, till now, has been a show-niece 
entrusted to Assistants who are over-burdened with other 
types- 'of work and who do not seem to know and/or practise 
the essential principles involved in them. If the scheme 
of 0 & K has to succeed, sincere efforts as suggested 
above must-have to be ne.de. 

It should also be noted that various functions not 
provided for above in the Ghitnis Branch but as are allied 
to those in the other branches shall have to be transferred 
to them, 

(B) ^OFlK-BXi^CUTIOM 

The speed and efficiency- vdth v?hich work can be 
executed depends, among other things, on scientific registry, 
filing and internal communication procedures, and on 
employee-contentment. 

(i ) Registry 

The system prevalent in the Collectorate in 1961 in 
regard to the maintenance of inward-outward Registers for 
the incoming-outgoing papers v?as not satisfactory. There 
was 1 Record-keeper assisted by 2 Inward -cum-Be spa tch clerks. 
The procedure followed was that the Tapal received at about 
e-00 a.m. was opened by the Head Clerk, assisted by a clerk. 
It was dated and sorted out branch-wise. The papers from 
the Government and the Commissioner were sent to the 
Collector and the P.A, for their perusal. They were 
received back at about 11-30 a.m.. All the morning Tapal 
was then entered by a clerk in the branch-wise Registers 
and was sent to the Branch Meads who initialed their receipt 
in it. The Tapal for the two branches located at Kadiad 
was sent daily wi th a peon from Kheda and it was not at all 
entered in any register in the Kheda Collectorate. lach 
isranch Head distributed his Tapal among his assistants. 

The registered Tapal was received at about 11-3G a.m. and 
was opened by the Record-Keeper. It was sorted out 
brancn-wise by another cleik. The Second Belivery and 
the Local Delivery Tapals were also similarly dealt with. 

A number of defects were bbserVed in this procedure. 

Importance appeared to be- given only to the references 
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sent for perusal to the Personal Assistant and the Collector, 
The other papers v;ere distributed directly among the 
branches. This meant that the top executives in the ■ 
District Administration could remain uniformed about the 
arievancies, applica-tions and other correspondences -- 
nowever important and urgent they mi^t be — from the^^ 
public and the other agencies. If it is merely a question 
of slightly late submission of papers through the branch 
channels, it may not be considered a drawback. But when 
it serves as a loop-hole that Eiay allow the tampering of 
papers by the subordinate staff, it becomes a seriox.is 
matter, -t^s an illustration, the morning Tapal remained 
unentered in any register for 2|/3 hours after it was 
opened. Similarly, the other Tapal s (including registered 
letters) received in the remaining part of the day were 
opened by the Record-Aeeper . Such procedures do create 
situations where mischief can be played by unscrupulous 
employees. Letters of complaints or communications, where 
previous papers are not traceable, can easily be removed or 
destroyed to the advantage of vested interests, VJe think 
that the practice followed by the public, of sending 
simultaneously copies of the same communication addressed 
to the Collector to a series of higher authorities 
including the Ministers, has developed to counter such a 
possibility. This serves as a multi -pronged drive as they 
move downwards for inquiry from various superior officials, 
channelled to the Collector, Consequently , the place of a 
single inquiry, which should have in any normally efficient 
administrative structure initiated one set of correspondence 
only, is taken by numerous communications. This is 
duplication of correspondence owing to a feeling of mistrust 
that an application/complaint addressed to the Collector 
will not receive any or due consideration. Hence, the volume 
of work in the Collectorate increases unnecessarily, 

10. This also starts off a spiral of a series of expensive 
side-effects consisting of unnecessary movements of men 
and papers creating a demand for the services of the 
different means of transport and communication and for a 
variety of materials consumed and utilised in the endless 
effort of getting a grievance solved , 
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And, the officers, on their part, de¥elop a habit of 
attending to such applications as are referred to them by 
superior authorities. As a corollary, those applications 
that are received direct rarely receive the attention due to 
them. 

A more serious objection to the practice of 
submission of only a part of the Tapal to the top executives 
is tfsat the reingiining Tapal does not get the benefit of the 
unbiased and independent views of the Collector or his 
Personal Assistant at first sight. Iw'hile previous papers 
anti notings are really important to arrive at decisions on 
particular cases, a judgement on the basis of a first 
perusal of an incoming iriail alvjays assists the process of 
decision-making in an objective BB-nner ejnd chances of an 
impartial approach on the ps-rt of the top executives 
getting biased by the view]^ expressed by the assistants 
s^re minimised. The Collector or his Personal Assistant 
must be the first executive to glance through, even 
fiurriedly, every communication addressed to him. As the 
matters stood, as many as four other subordins.tes handled 
the incoming Tapal , 

It was only the Gnitnis Branch in which an Internal 
Tapal Delivery Book w&.s maintained for entering the morning 
Tapal in it. The other Tapal received during the day did 
not find an entry in it. ^nd, no other Branch maintsined 
any such register. Consequently, there could not have been 
any systensatic check over the disposal of papers. Also, it 
became difficult, cumbersome end time-consuming to trace 
out papers as no specific responsibility could be fixed on 
any particular assistant. In the ultimate analysis, the 
responsibility for a misplaced paper would come to a Branch 
Head. On the other hand, the persons whose case-papers 
have been mislaid would be the victims. 

As against the above, every Branch kept a register 
to watch the disposal of Government references. This 
Creates an impression that such registers were maintained 
Kior for safeguarding the interests of the establishment 
vis-a-vis the superior authorities. Even here no uniformity 
existed in different branches as, in theChitnis Branch 
no references that were iBimediately disposable were entered. 
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in the Deputy Uhitnis Bretnch references for which no files 
were maintaif:ed only were recorded, in the r^ccounts Branch 
only the Kost ' important ' (|) communications found an entry 
in the register and the head Ulerk Branch usually never 
made any entry in the register. 

xhe procedure regarding the despatch of the out-bound 
papers ecually needed a scientific revision. The system 
thax- obtained in the Uoliectorate at Kheda was that of 
centre, Used despatch. The letters duly siefied by the 
executives were dated and reference numbers were given to 
them by tae respective dealing clerks, xhey were put by 
therr- — i .e , themselves or through peons — in the pigeon 
noles Vihicn vjere cleared oy the despatch clerk hirriself or 
through a peon and entered in the Despe,tch Register 
maintained in the prescribed form. (The tvfo Branches 8.t 
Nadlad had their own despatch organisation) . 

The above system resulted in unpardonable delays, 
accidental loss/misplacement of or wilful tampering with 
the out-going papers , and, no responsibility for the 
papers thus lost could be fixed on any one as no hand-to-hand 
delivery was given to the despatch clerk a.rid his initials 
were not taken in acknowledgment thereof. Therefore, while 
The records of the dealing clerks could show that a reply 
was given, the addressee might not have receive it all. 

It is not impossible, therefore, that the department 
received blames for inaction or delays for no fault of the 
dealing clerk concerned, or only because of this procedural 
defect. 

ii. few other aspects of the despatch set-up also 
need to be mentioned. The same packet can be used to 
Contain all communications addressed to the same individual 
or office on the same day. This would save postage, 
stationery and time of the Despatch Clerk. Also, if 
envelopes are got printed or address-stamped in advance^ 
whenever numerous letters are being addressed frequently ■ 
to particular offices, the speed of the Despatch Clerk 
Would be increased substantially. 

In short, the Centralised Despatch Organisation must 
be reoriented in a manner as would be conducive to 
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(ii) Filing of -Dapers and maintenance of records 

As regards the filing of papers, a good filing system 
should satisfy tv/o requirements: (l ) that no paper should 
get lost, and (ii) that it should be possible to locate a 
previous paper/bunch for reference as and when necessary, 
without an undue loss of time. The speed and efficiency of 
work-dispos8.1 is greatly dependent upon the quick trace- 
ability of past records. Hence, a complete and authentic 
record of a,ll types of papers becomes absolutely essential. 

The systeni knov/n as the Six-Files System on the ABCD 
List has continued to remain unchanged during the post-' 
Independence years, it has been obsolete, crude and 
Cumbersome. There are two rae.jor categories. The papers 
pertaining to cases v;hich have not been finally disposed of 
are retained \\'ith the compilation clerk concerned. It is 
only when final orders are given that the whole bunch is 
sent to the Record-Keeper. Thus, the filing work is 
aetus.lly supposed to begin only at this stage. The Hecord- 
Keeper decides on the basis of the ABCD List as to which 
.category the particular case belongs, makes necessary 
entries in the Registers and puts the bunch in the yearly 
Series. 

iNow, as long as the bunch does not go to the Record- 
Keeper, it lies with the compilation clerk. It has been 
prescribed that, whenever a new correspondence is opened, 
it has to be docketed and particulars of all new papers, 
whenever received, ha,ve to be added therein. 'The clerks 
nave, as we have already discussed earlier, to attend to 
more then one subjects and numerous case-dockets have to be 
prepared and handled by them, inadequacy of docket-sheets 
supplied to them and lack of time or insincerity on the 
part of tne clerks result in the docket-sheets remiaining 
Incomplete or even nonexistent. Even when this was/could 
be done, the bunches have to be kept piled up as no separate 
ilat or lever files are provided. Storage racks — closed 
or open — are not adequate in numbers and space. The 
consequences are: (i) Papers are maintained in loose 
bunches, (ii) Whenever a case -bunch has to be found out, 
the entire piles of the_ “awaiit** case -bunches have to be 



gone through, this involving much avoidable waste of tiRie 
e-nd energies of the clerk. (And, we believe, if a survey 
is undertaken in this regard, this concealed overhee-d cost 
would form a staggering percentage of the salary -bill of 
■&he establishment, apart from the indirect costs involved 
because of tne time and energies the superior officers end 
Che visiting public would have to spend owing to these 
delays.) (iii) Papers have to be kept duEiped • — Instead 
of being systeraatically arranged — on racks, shelves, 
tables or floors in the limited space available in the 
Open so that there are all chances of (a) the papers 
belonging to different Compilation-fables getting mixed 
Up, (b) foul play being played by jealous colleagues, peons 
and other vested interests viho may remove or destroy them, 

(c) their getting lost inadvertently, id) their getting 
mutilated by unnecessary repeated handling, (e) their 
remaining unprotected against shop-soiling and damage by 
rats, white ants and other insects, (f ) the rooms remaining 
unclean and untidy, and (g) perilous risks of poisonous 
bites by snakes, scorpi'bns, lisards and insects of all kinds 

I'he Record-Keeper faces a. number of odds: (a) He had 
to work also as Librarian, as stationery Clerk and as 
Supervisor over the inward /Outward Clerks and to deal with 
urgent post. Hence, the time available to him for the 
maintenance and upkeep of records and for the issue of past 
papers, whenever needed by the office, was extremely limited 
(b) There was a shortage of storage space and racks and 
shelves, which in almost all cases were open. Therefore, 
the papers were susceptible to all kinds of risks and 
wastages pointed out above, (c) Up-to-date filing equipment 
was conspicuous by its complete absence and stationery 
materials necessary for the proper implementation- of even 
the unsatisfactory existing system were short in supply. 

(d) The old Filing Hystem, which might have been useftil 
years back when the subjects to be handled were few, has 
become completely out-dated and inefficient in view of the 
great variety of functions the Collector has to perform now. 

The above description goes to show that even a 
Conscientious and painstaking filing clerk would find it 
dim cult to be efficient in his work -performance if only 
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On the other hand, public dissatisfaction goes on mounting 
Up es applications and other papers are not traceable on 
many occasions. 

{iii) Internal Communication Process 

Organisation is the frame -work of management. The 
first requirement for its creation is that of the formation 
of a structure in which ¥arious centres are established as 
joints in the construction of the skeleton administrative 
pyramid, fhis is to build up a chain of superior-subordinate 
relationships so that both the authority and the responsi- 
bility are fixed at various Joints. The only major 
difference that exists between a building structure and tne 
organisationa,! structure is tla t in the ca.se of the formier 
tne load-bearing capacity is the maximum at the base while 
in the case of the latter it h8.s to be at tee top. However, 
in both the cases, the efficiency of the organisation always 
depends on the broad bases. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to establish procedures of various types to reinforce the 
authority-responsibility relationships between various 
Joints, These procedures perta.in to the entire process of 
the disposal of cases whether they are internal or external 
to the organisation. 

The communication procedure is the broad term used 
to depict this process which me^y involve horizontal, 
vertical and even diagonaT communication. In any large 
organisation like the district administration, with a long 
history and wide ramifications, these communications get 
standardised. This has been done in the District over a 
period of decades. 

Many aspects of this internal communication procedure 
have been discussed in detail earlier. Insofar as the 
general procedure re^rding the disposal of cases vias 
concerned, it conformed to the following pattern: — 

Each assistant at the base of the compilation 
Concerned, after receiving the queries or the papers of the 
Cases, entered them in his daily work-sheet, found out the 
previous correspondence relating to each case and submitted 
them with his detailed no te7draft regarding the facts of 
the case to the Head of ■ -.ihls Branch, ■' through the supervisory 
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papers, etc . and passed them on to the Collector, through 

his The P.ii. disposed of all cases coming under his 

delegated-authority and submitted only the remaining ones 

to the Collector for his orders. In simple cases and in 

cases in which some information v/as to be called for from 

lower offices, the supervisory head of the administrative 

unit dealt vjith them himself and submitted them to the 

'12 

Collector through his P.ii.. after collecting the requisite 
information or details. (It may be noted that the 
Supervisory A.K. or the Head of a Branch did not possess 
any delegateA powers of the Collector. However, his 
existence as a link was useful as he scrutinised the notes 
and proposals/interpretations of his subordinate assistants 
and submitted them as a.bove with his remarks to the 
Collector. } 

I’he assistant received the papers back from the 
Collector with a decision taken by the latter. He then, 
in the second stage, submitted a draft reply, age-in t?irough 
the same channels, to tne Collector who, in turn, returned 
it to him duly approved, with or wiliiout modifications. 

The assistant had, in the third stage, to send this draft 
Co the Typing Section that took its own time for returning 
it duly type-v/ritten to him. In the fourth stage, the 
assistant submitted this type-written draft, again through 
proper channels, to the Collector for his signature. The 
fifth stage was reached when the assistant received teck 
the order duly signed a.nd when he sent it duly dated to the 
despatch Section. 

During this long process, the assistant concerned was 
required to make entries in his Work-Sheet only at the time 
of the first receipt of the papers and at the time when the 
case was finally disposed of. Thus, the Work -Sheet did not 
Contain all particulars regarding the movement of the papers 
between the assistant and the other persons within the 
organisation and the points of delays could not be located. 
Dor could the position of a case at a given point of time 
be ascertained. This needs immediate improvemient by making 

12. Axoept in the case of ; the", village Panchayats Branch and 
tne Development Branch,: whex'e these Branch Heads dealt 
directly with the Collector in their capacity as his P.A. 


It corooulsory lor every assistant to waV.e a.dditional entries 
regarding; all the dates of the riioverr;ents of papers from and 
to him at 8,11 the stages specified above, Also, to reduce 
the incidence of delays, department -wise decentralisation 
of typing work becomes essential. 

At the end of each week, a compilation clerk had to 
submit the "rtork-oheet Abstract showing {i) the number of 
Cases that were pending in the beginning of the week, 

(ii) the number of new cases received during the v?eek, 

(iii) the number of cases disposed of during the week, and 

(iv) the number of C8,ses which had remained pending at the 
end of the v/eek, ’while this system serves as an indicator 

of the rate of dispose,! of cases and the incidence of arrears 
of work, clerk-wise, it cannot promde a bird’s eye 
view of the prevailing state of affairs to the Collectcr 
and/or his Personal Assistant, Hence, the introduction of 
a system of oo nsolidated Work -Sheet Abstracts — both for 
the Gollectorate as a whole and sepe^rately for each Branch— 
Would be of immense value , 

AS regards the methods of correspondence, tv?o systems, 
viz., the 'fumar System and the Letter System; were found to 
be in vogue - (i) ‘fumar System: Here the section/office 
sending the papers despatched them in originals. No copies 
were kept by them. Queries were raised and remarks/endorse- 
ii*ents were made upon them. The record of their movements 
Could be found in the Special Register or the Docket Sheets. 
The most serious limitation of this system is the loss and 
the suffering that would be entailed in the case of the loss 
of the en'cire bunch or a few of the original papers therefrom, 
(ii) Letter System: Here the communications (in original) 
received by the section/office and the 'copies of their 
replies given by it were maintained properly. While this 
system involves additional expenditure and some delay, it 
certainly serves as an Insurance against any loss of original 
papers. 

Monthly Dafter Inspections were provided for effecting 
a control on the working of every compilation clerk. 

However, the Collector or his Personal Assistant, over-loaded 
with other work and botherations* hardly found enough time 
to do justice to this req,uirement. Hence the Daftar 
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Inspections were done by different Branch Heads inter se » 
They seem to have degenerated into a routine operation, and 
remarks offered mostly became stereotyped , Defects 
Continued, without any notice of theirs having been taken, 
ihe papers lying on the tables and in the racks of the 
compilation clerks were rarely inspected physically. So 
also the abstracts did not seem to have been verified vath 
the lork -Sheets. The non-availe.bili ty of sufficient time 
and a possible professional soft corner for the brother 
Branch Heads reduced the effectiveness of the requirement 
of Daft^r Inspection. 

in brief, the major aim of the laying of procedures 
is tne maximisation of tne utilisation of the principle of 
tne division of labour by means of effective co-ordine..tion 
in administration. Hence, the prescription as well as the 
implementaiion of proceaures ought to be scientific, 
purposeful and sincere. An important consideration which 
should not be lost signt of is ttat procedures have to 
be related to policies and organisational set-ups. The 
change in one or both of them must be accompanied by a 
ch-Siinge in the procedures prescribed if the above goal is 
to be realised. This is equally true in the case of 
District Administration, 

(iv) Ih-ioloyee-contentiiaMHiB 

Efficiency in administration varies directly with 
employee-contentment . There have been more than one causes 
of discontent of the staff working in the Coll ec to rate , 

It reacts sharply upon them. Lack of interest and 
enthusiasm, insincerity and averseness to the extent of 
near-cynicism grow in the minds of not a few. These lead 
to their acting as a mercenary force working only to earn 
Its bread; the interests of the G-overnment and of the 
public become subsidiary. Also, a subtle process of 
ill-feelings towards both the Government and the people 
Sometimes spreads like dangerous venom in the arteries 
of social relations. 

Causes of discontent . ' ' 

(S’) rtecruitment : Recruitment many a -time is the result' of 
influexice than of merit. While the person recinited may : 
b 


been taken up becoffie disgruntled souls. This gives rise 
to a chain of efforts for favouri ti sr. . fhe majority of 
the lower staff in particular develop a disregard, if not 
a contempt, for merit. Also, the work -efficiency suffers 
as mediocre people get in. 

The'prectiee of ‘Umedwar Clerks' that exists in 
the administration a gg ravates the problem of discontent 
as these persons serve mostly as coping clerks and neither 
are they pa,id any fixed ffilnimum remuneration by Governn’ent 
nor are they able to earn even tte barest minimum livelihood 

The qualified and experienced persons, it was felt, 
had a grievance with regard to the system of the <iirect 
recruitment of outsiders as Mamlatde-rs and Deputy Collectors 
"While, to the extent such direct recruitment is made, the 
chances of promotion of the going-to-be incumbents are lost 
or their promotions pushed back, the principle of adding 
new blood by direct recruitment from time to time must 
continue to be enforced in the interest of efficiency and 
enthusiasm arid for bringing in fresh insight in various 
probleffis . 

The Government of Bombay had, prior to 1947, 
following the practice of recruiting people on temporary 
establishment to a great extent. Instead of putting an 
end to this practice, which creates insecurity of tenure in 
the minds of all affected Government servants, it made its 
lavish use for the development and other schemes in the 
years of Independence . The temporary posts were being 
extended from year to year for years together; e.g,, the 
2e Agricultural Lands Tribunals appointed under the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act have been all temporary; 
the posts of two Deputy Collectors were temporary; about 
45 posts of Aval Karkuns were temporary; the 10 posts of 
the Block Development Officers have all been temporary even 
though two Five-Year Plans have been over and this 
development activity has become a permanent feature of our 
economic growth. As agjainst this, the system in the old 
Baroda State was of appointing people on permanent posts and 
confirming them normally in about two years' time. Hence, 



(b) Confirmation : During the field-work it was found that 
a number of persons were not confirmed for long even thougii 
there were vacant posts. The Table in Appendix VI details 
out the nature {temporary or permanent) of the posts and 
of their respective incumbents as on 31-12-1961, Out of 
y branches of the Collectorate , 5 were entirely temporary 
and 2 were mainly temporary so ttet 40 persons were working ; 
on purely temporary posts on temporary appointments. In 
the remaining four riranches there v/ere 31 permanent posts 
end 11 temporary posts in different cadres on which 29 
permanent and 13 tempora.ry employees were working. Adding 
to the above figures 4 permanent ecsployees on 4 permanent 
posts in the mainly 2 temporary Branches, the ratio of 
temoore^ry to permanent staff came to 59:33. In other 
Words, 64^ of the people were temporary. 'This is 
reflective of an extraordinary incidence of job-insecurity 
which has become the order of the day. 

Abnormal delays in confirming people on substantive 
posts have been a negative development in the years of 
independence, as late as at the end of the period under 
Report, none of the 10 Mamlatdars in the district stood 
conilrmed. Many cf these officers have been working in 
tills cadre for a decade or more. It is a general 
principle and a common practice in business concerns to 
Confirm incumbentE in the same scales of pay after they 
nave completed the probation period of one or two years, 
provided their viork is found sat^factory. The delayed 
action on the part of the Government in disregard of this 
essential requirement of service-security has been 
responsible for grave dissatisfaction in this class of 
officers. Also, delayed confirmations on the higher posts 
has the serious consequence of the delayed confirmations 
of the subordinate staff in the lower grades. The Aval 
Karkuns, the Clerks, the ■ Talatis, and others suffer from 
the samie handicap. The situation generates tte temptation 
for government servants to soldier work with the objective 
of forcing up the issue of the continuance of the temporary 

It is, therefore, essential that Gradation Lists of 
all Cadres are maintained up-to-date and published regularly 
at least every^year.; This system, will also alfe'y 'the 'fears' , 


of the possible malpractices facilitated by the long 
time-gaps in the revision of the Gradation Lists, : 

(d Retrenchment : Retrenchment on account of the closure of 
a, branch/department because of the completion of its work or 
its merger with another department had been a source of 
Biuch heart-burning. Ihe problem was always; ”who should be 
retrenched first?” Persons in the temporary departments 
were paid higher rates though with comparatively less 
work -load in relatlGn to the sta,ff working in permanent ' 

departments. Also, they were recruited with a specific 
understanding that they were going to lose their jobs on the 
closure of the particular Department. Therefore, any decision 
by the Government which defeated this policy was objected to 
by the other staff vfhose interests were likely to be 
adversely affected. Thus, for Instance, the decision of the 
Government to retrench persons who ha,d not completed three 
years' service on 31-12-52 in the Revenue Department and 
replace them by the persons retrenched from the Civil Supplies 
Department owing to decontrol brought in its v/ake a great 
discontent. Had the Government, instead, decided not to 
discontinue the services of any persons working in the 
permanent Departments and, on humani tarian grounds, given a 
priority to the staff retrenched from the temporary Depart- 
luents for re-employment by keeping them on a ’waiting List 
and by waiving the ineligibility on account of over-age to 
the extent of the lengths of service put in by them, much of 
the dissatisfaction would have been averted and efficiency 
of work would not have suffered. 

(d) Promotion ; In the case of the grant of promotions, the 
revenue staff seems to be suffering in terms of delayed 
promotions in comparison to the employees of the other 
Government Departments like Gales Tax, Co-operation and 
-agriculture. Por example, the revenue clerks got promoted 
usually after a service of 8 to 10 years as against the 
clerks in the other departments getting promoted in 2/3 
years. The main difficulty lies in the fact tnat the 
superior-subordinate post-ratios in different Government 
Departments have, in practice, been' different and no 
standards have been adopted in fixing up these ratios on an 
administrative span-of~c'ontrol or links-in-pyramld basis. 
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aiicviing xhe staff to appear at the revenue qualifying 
exat'dnatlons also acts as a barrier to this grade -s.scent . 

(e) Pension ; An offshoot adverse effect of the delayed 
promotions sxid confirmations has been that of the losses 
individuals have to suffer when they retire and their 
pension amounts are fixed. According to the B.0.3.?. 
the pensionedle pay is a substantive pay in respect of a 
perm'anent post. Hence, unless a person is confirmed on a 
post, the grade of that post vdll not be ts-ken into account 
for tne fixation of his pensionable pay even v;hen he he..s 
been working on it continuously for years. Actually, in 
all cases, tne persons concerned were eligible for pension 
on the basis of the pays which they v/ould^dravm in their 
confirmed lower grades. 

■About the fixation and payment of the pensions, the 
Government employees have had to cross a great hurdle. 
Abnormal delays occurred in the fixing of the amount of the 
pension with tne result that in great many a case the 
pensioner was forced to live without any income from this 
Source for months together after his actual retirement. v 
This has created much bad blood between the Government and 
the pensioners, who tnemselves were a part and parcel of the 
very adndni strati on prior to their retirement. 

(f ) Pay Scales, Dearness Allowance, etc .: A basic defect 
of the time scales is tr*at unless advance increments are 
given in the initial pay, the difference in the relative 
merits of different individuals recruited in the same grade 
are not reflected in their pay-difference. In the Government 
jobs, however, the grant of advance increment — whether in 
the lower or in the higher cadres — is an exceptionally 
rare incident. Therefore, while persons with superior 
quality and working capacity may, because of the force of 
circumstances, have to join service in the lowest cadre, as 
^hey go on working with inferior colleagues, their feeling 
that an Injustice has been done to them slowly but steadily 
mounts up and, chance permitting, they quit their jobs. 

If not, in due course of time, they deteriorate and fall in 
line with their inferior colleagues. Both of these 
developments have negative effects on the efficiency of tte 
administration.-' 
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The following two steps may serve to ease the 
problem: (i) An introduction of a system of sanctioning 
advance increments to deserving candidates purely on merit, 
(ii) Creation of intermediate grade between, say, the 
clerical grade and the A.K.'s grade so the.t the upper grades 
may be given, by rigid merit-rated selection, to persons 
witn suxoerior talents. . 

In Government service, it is seniority based on the length 
of service that counts for appointments on higher posts. 

This principle must be coupled with that of a scientific 
merit-rated se3e ction so that the h8.rdworking, experienced, 
intelligent and efficient employees move up the ladder of 
the administrative pyramids. This presupposes tne absence 
of favour! tisEi end other malpractices vitiating the very 
essence of the scheme. The by-product of the introduction 
of this seniority-cum-sele ction system will be the 
neart-burning of the residual lot. Its incidence can be 
greatly reduced if the maximia of the lovier scale ,s are 
raised reasonably. People, who do not get the benefit of 
the highei* scale, at times get blocked after having put / 
in service for a. number of years. This must not happen. 

Jor, the criterion should be that an employee must, in the 
normal course, get an yearly increment as ■"long as there 
is even a theoretical possibility of his being able to 
Continue in the same pay-scale till he retires. 

Thus, for instance, if a fresh matriculate joins 
as a clerk at the age of 18 on an initial salary of 
per month in the scale of Rs .4b-3-b5-4-12!5-5-130, he will 
be blocked on Hs.l30/- on completion of 21 years' service 
in the same scale. Actually, he can continue in service till 
he attains the age of 55 years even If he is not grated 
extension after superannuation. Under the existing scale 
ne would have to work for the remaining 16 years without 
getting the benefit of any increment. The acceptance of 
the criterion mentioned above would mdan that, with no 
change in the yearly increment of Rs.5/-, the clerk on the 
eve of his retirement would be drawing Hs.215/-. Therefore, 
this lowest grade could :hever have the. maximim of less than 
Rs,215/— . Similarly, the grade of the Macilatdar h8,s been 
of Rs. 250-15-325 so that' a man stops earning .any increment ' 


senior gr8,de v;hen a post falls vacant. A running grade 
prescribing a rnaxiBiuiK work;ed out on the tesis of the 
principle suggested above would be a good solution of the 
probler: of the existing ' disincentive -grade ’ . This very 
policy needs to be followed in regard to the g'rades of the 
Deputy Collector. 

A great anamoly has been existing in the pay scales 
Srsxited to the Government servants of the Gentrsd. Govern- 
asnt and those of the Gtate Governments for the same 
category of work. It is difficult to understand as to why 
two government servants residing in the same place, facing 
the Sana cost at' living and shouldering similar types of 
responsibilities should be paid at different rates only 
because one works in the Central Government and the other 
works in the State Government. Even with regard to the 
revision of the pay scales, the practice has not been 
uniform in the case of different departments of the State 
Government. Thus, while the grades of the Police Sub- 
Inspectors, the Sales TaX Inspectors, the Deputy accountant 
and the Head Accountant were revised in 194?, from 75-5-120, 
100-8-140, 105-5/2-140 and 165-15/2-270 to 120-10-220, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
120-10-220, 100-8-140-10-200, 220-10-500 respectively, the 
grade of the Ava.1 Karkuns we-s revised — only at a latier 
date — from 75-5-120 to 100-8-140, which was not a fair 
and equitable revision in vlevr of their multifarious work 
and responsibilities. 

The meagre rates of remuneration which the Talsttis, 
vartariias and Patels in tne ville^ges were paid played not 
a small role in lowering their sincerity and efficiency and 
in increasing their susceptibility to corruption and other 
malpractices. It is they who are hs^.ving the greatest 
Contact with the population at the operative level. A 
minimum remuneration which may enable them to maintain 
tnemselves and their families becomes a prerequisite for 
their honesty and integrity. 

how, the grade for the Talati, before 1947, was of 

Rs. 20-1-30 as against 'that of ■ rts .25-5/23^80^?o^^^e 

and the Circle Inspectors,,. -By. .a Government Resolution passed 
in the beginning ot 1948, the following separate .grades were 
brought into existence with ,a retrospective. effect from 
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(b j For i^lerks and , 

Uircla inspectors : Rs.4b-5-b5 SB 4-125-5-130 

The Patels in the ■villages were not given any fixed 
S'...larie2 before 1947. « here In-ami lands \;ere granted, the 

respective incosies from them constituted their reniunerations . 
Where they were not made 8,vailable, the rates of rerauneration 
were fixed: (a) at 3% on the revenue income in a ville.ge 
giving lend revenue upto RSolOOO/-, (b) at 2;c on the revenue 
incone in a village giving land revenue from Rs.lOul to 
its. 2000/-, and (c) at 1/i on the revenue income in a village 
giving land revenue over Hs. 2000/-. In addition, lump sums 
were granted to the ra from the Local Fund and other cesses & 
dues collected -and for postage and Chora expenses. 

fhus, the emoluments received by the different Patels 
varied from village to village, as an illustration, a Patel 
of a village collecting Hs. 1000/- by way of land revenue 
will get Rs.30/- plus a certain sum as his annual income, 
in the case of a slightly bigger village giving land revenue 
of Hs.2000/- per annum, nis annual earning would be He. 40 /- 
plus a certain sum, a Patel of a village giving land revenue 
of Hs.3000/- will earn Rs.30/- plus a certain sum end 
that of a village giving Rg.10,000 as revenue collection 
will annually earn Rs.lOO/- plus a small other income. 

Apart from the absurdity which is obvious, the income of a 
Patel normally came to less ths.n a rupee a day, when even a 
unskilled labourer in the same area earned a higher daily 
wgi.ge. It must be mentioned here tte t the job of a Patel is 
not like a part-time one involving fixed hours a day or 
fixed days a week. 

The Inferior Village Servants, the Peons and the 
Attendants in xhe revenue offices, too, were very poorly 
paid. For instance, the Vartanias in the village Sojitra 
(Taliika Petlad) were, as late as till October 1960, being 
paid only Rs.lS/- per month, including Dearness Allo■i^'•ance . 
From November 1960, they got Rs.27/- p.m. as their wages. 
However, their strength was reduced from 8 to 3 with the 
conseq.uence that the average work— load per Vartania 
increased by about 21^ in 'addition to the former 12^ of the 
total, i .e . by about 175^ on the base, not taking into 
Consideration the absolute. Increase in the total work-load 
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In absolute terms the rise ^.ve substantial relief to the 
receivers. But the net savings effected by the Government 
by the arbitrary reduction in the number of Vartanias 
amounted to Rs.l44'-Rs.81wRs.63/- per month. 

A point that needs a specific mention is that the 
vartanias v;ere not paid any allowance against the expenses 
they had to incur for three or four visits to Petlad every 
month for official work. . The 'veth' (i.e. forced labour j 
they had to perform for the revenue staff was another 
free-of-charge item of service , 

The grades of the Peons at the end of 1961 were of 
(a) Hs. 35-1-40 (Senior), and (b) Hs.3^-i-35 (Junior), while 
the Mavaldar's grade was of Rs .40-1-50 . The Attendant got 
a consolidated wage of Rs.50/- from 1-10-61. (These posts 
were created from 1-1-55, when they were paid only Hs. 45/- 
p.ffi, all-inclusive. This lowest cadre was, it appears, 
Created to reduce the burden of the expenditure in the 
Peons-Bstablishment, though the Peons and the Attendants 
were required to perform the same type of work). 

By the v.'ay, if these figures are viewed in relation 
to the increased number of higher posts end tne rises in 
One pay scales granted to higher officials, they serve as 
s-n indies, tor of tne growth cf a top-hes.vy administration. 

Another issue that has gained significance in recent 
years is that of dearness allowance. The oecond World War 
brought in its wake inflationary price-rises. Dearness 
allowances began to be paid to mitigate the hardships 
caused by the price-wage gaps. While the D.a, rates in the 
business world were linked up to the Cost of hiving Indices 
to the extent possible, the Government gave some relief to 
its employees by the grant of fixed monthly a.ffiounts on a 
slab-rate system so thtsithe lower salary-groups got a 
Comparatively greater benefit than the higher salary-groups . 
Though these rates have witnessed upward revisions in the 
past years as the prices have continuoi^sly risen, the 
relief has not kept pace with the rising cost of living. 
While the consideration of expenditure on the part of the 
Government is important, the issue of merging the D.A. rates 
with the salary scales needs an urgent disposal, if only 
for increasing the" psychological" satisfaction . in the minds 
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of the Government servants. As an illustration, before 
October 1961, a peon getting a basic cay of Rs.35/- used to 
earn a Bearness Allowance of Rs,35/“ per month and a matri- 
culate clerk getting a basic salary of Rs,55/- used to earn 
a Dearness Allowance at the rate of Rs.43/- per month. 

Thus, a mention of Rs,35/” and Rs.55/- as pay-rates creates 
a misrepresenting psychological effect though for all 
practical purposes the monthly money income including the 
Dearness Allowance alone in these two cases came to Rs.TO/- 
and Hs .100/- respectively. 

It is difficult to understand as to v/hy the State 
Government should hesitate in consolida,ting the dearness 
allowance with the basic pay scales when the Central Govern- 
ment has done it. It is no use thinking, if it be so, that 
it would be difficult for the Government to reduce the pay 
scales in case a depression sets in. Experience shows that 
infla^tion has come to stay. Especially when India has 
embarked upon a bold large-scale programme of an al round 
economic development, to thirlc of a reversion to 
Conditions of prices and wages is neither logical nor rational. 
Of course, dearness allowance may be continued to be paid in 
future if and to the extent the cost of living goes on 
registering rises. 

(s) Residential accommodation : ncute shortage of residential 
accommr.odation was a problem for the Government servants. 

There was neither any provision for housing for the revenue 

rX 3 ' 

staff nor was any allo’wance ps.id against the heavy rents 
tney hed to pay. Our investigation showed that most of the 
employees in the lov/er cadres had to bear the burden of the 
nouse rent to the extent of about 25;^ of their total (Official) 
income. The problem was aggravated by frequent transfers. 

It is true that the stay of a m£i,n for a long time at one 
place gives rise to associations and affiliations. To 
Safeguard the theoretical impartiality of Government servants, 
transfers may be necessary. However, the hardships and 
inconvenience from which a low-paid employee suffers on 
account of unwarranted and untimely transfers should not be 
lost sight of as they reduce their stability and efficiency 
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in vsork in a-dditioii to other serious aisadvante-ge^ to tner; 
ond to the ffieisbers of their families. Transfers on 
'administrative grounds' should be an exception rather than 
s, rule . ■ 

( h ) Permanent Travelling Allowance to Talatis. etc, : The 
lo’i'.’er gre.de staff like the Talatis did not receive any 
perffianent travelling allowance. They did not alvjays receive 
even the actual expenses they hed to incur on account of 
■&heir visits to the laluka Office for official work. It is 
q.ueer that the Talatis who are considered to be the 
foundation of the revenue administration were not entitled 
to the travelling allowance as per the B.C.b.Rules, when 
even the peons and the attendants could claim it. The case 
of the Inferior Village Servants needs also to be governed 
by the same ccnsidera-tion to make their, work more honestly 
and sincerely. 

(i) henative incentives ; Fines and punishments often 
became disincentives to sincere work-performance. One of 
the grievances was that the frequency of these sanctions 
inflicted on the ground of delay rather than incompetence, 
especially on the clerical staff, he.d increased greatly in 
recent years, while proper action must be taken for the 
aelays, punishment must be meted out to persons only after 
a careful and impartial fixing up of the responsibility 
for the alleged charges. 

Cj) Confidential Reports ; The system of the submission of 
Confidential Reports was, many a time, criticised as a 
method followed by some of the immediate superiors to 
harass their subordinates, who were honest, sincere and 
efficient, because of personal likes or dislikes. 

Objectively alone should be the criterion for the assessment 
of an individual's worth in relation to the standards of 
efficiency and conduct laid down. The introduction of an 
Open Report System would be a more constructive approach 
as it viould (i ) enable the persons against whom adverse 
remarks have been offered to know them and to commence 
Corrective action, and (ii) serve as an encouragement to ■ 
the efficient and well— behaved ecployees. 
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(k) ’Merger* of the staff ; The merger of the Barode. State 
Viitft the The Old British haira District in 1949 brought in 
its wake the need of the absorption of the Baroda Oovern- 
nient Servants in the Bombay' Sta,te service. The Revenue 
Staff of the old Kaira District suffered for quite some time 
from a, feeling that they lost their seniority because of 
this unification of services. It was alleged by them that 
‘-any junior persons t^ere confirmed on higher posts just 
prior to the date when the merger v*as effected so that they 
got an advantage over their counterpart in the old Kaira 
District. On the other nand, the ex-Baroda State serva,nts 
maintained that the rules of the (iovernment laying down for 
them tne principles of fixation of pay, seniority and 
reconfirmation viere discriminatory against them; e.g., the 
rule regarding the fixation of pay provided for one increment 
tor everj'' three completed years’ service of the Baroda State 
servant as against one increment for one completed yea.r's 
service available to the Bombay State ser\’’ants. 

.affects of discontent 

The net effect of the causes of discontent e.ppeared 
to be two-fold; (ij For quite a, few years in the beginning, 
Some of the lower-CB.dre bovernment servants concentre. ted on 
liiiding out a, suiteble job elsewhere a.nd most of their time 
and energies were spent in their efforts towards this goal. 

If they were successful, they left their jobs, so that 
Government lost experienced hands, (ii) If their efforts 
to secure alternative employment did not materialise, they 
Continued %o work half-heartedly. Their efficiency of 
work -performance remained at a low level and their attitude 
towards and relations with tne public became unsatisfactory. 

Government measures to lessen employee-discontent 

(i) To reduce the incidence of favouritism and to regularise 
employment of the revenue staff, the system of recruiting 
them, through the Employment Exchanges was introduced from 
1-4-1950. Under it, all vacancies not being filled through 
the Public Service Commission, by Competitive Examinations, 
and by departmental promotions had to be notified to the 
employment Exchanges and filled by recruiting persons from 
among those recommended by the Ifcjployment Exchanges. While 
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Similarly, the decision taken by the Government in 
’Lne beginning of 1953 to reserve certain percentages of posts 
for the members of the ..Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and Other Backward Communities, was a step in the right 
direction as these depressed communities now had better 
opportunities of entering the Government administration. 

The contention that this decision was discriminatory ageinst 
the remaining classes in society is unfair in terms of the 
inglorious past of the ’Savarna’s, Of course, the criticism, 
that the criterion of social justice vis-a-vis merit vrould, 
in recruitment, have an adverse effect on the general level 
of efficiency deserves consideration; and It might not be 
out of place here to suggest that sin apparently unsuited 
person must not be recruited even if he belonged to the 
'privileged* classes. 

(ii) It wa.s after Independence, in early 1948, that the 
Government took a decision to raise the pay-scales of its 
employees retrospectively from. 1-1-47, involving a large 
Scale financial comndtiiient from then orwards, (A statemient 
in Appendix VII gives the ps.rticulars of the revised scales 
th£it were in force in December, 1961). These rises did 
alleviate the financial stringency of the Government servants 
for somiS time then, 

(iii) In an effort to nullify the ill-effects of the 
continuous inflationary price rises, the Government revised, 
irom tin::e to time, xhe rates of Dearness Allowance paid to 
its eniployees. The statement in Appendix VIII presents the 
particul£..rs of these upward revisions. The Government, 
after independence, fixed the Dearness allowance rates in 
JanuE.ry, 1948,, and made them applicable retrospectively 
irom 1-1-47", They were revised thrice thereafter, viz., 
first from. 1-1-49, then fromi 1-4-57 and then again from 
1-10-61. xhese rises, though less than the rising costs, 
did give some relief. .. 

(ivj The Government, by two resolutions — one iinmediately 
after Independence and the other in the middle of September, 
1953 — ordered the grant of concessions such as free 
iiiedical examination ..including the taking of 1-Ray Photographs, 
medical attendarace,' -..leave "for , medical treatment, -cash 
allowances for meeting the "expenses of treatment, etc. to 
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from ruberculosis. Also, in Kovember, 13^3, the Governnent 
aecided to grant the benefit of free treatrent to Government 
servants and the members of their families both as Indoor 
and Outdoor patients in all Government Hospitals and ■ 
Dispensaries. 

(v) iO reduce the inconvenience caused to its employees, 
the Government he.d issued a directive in eejly 1953 thet 
injudicious transfers or tra.nsfers at short intervals h&.d 
net to t sice place and, unless compelling reasons of public 
interest required, no Government serva.nt ws-s to be 
transferred nsore than once in three years' time. A ci de- 
effect of this vms to reduce the chances of favouritism 
einci corruption that prevailed before because of the 
unrestricted discretion of the trs.nsferring authority. 

(Of course, a balancing safeguard against possible 
Corruption in relation to the public had already been 
crea.ted ea,rly in 1948 when it vjas ordered that Government 
servants should not be continued in the same charge or 
office beyond four yeftrs), 

(vi) In December, 1947, the Government accepted a policy 
or encQura,ging tne formation of associations of its 
employees as per rules framed by itself. Consequently, 
three associations v/ere functioning — one for the peons, 
tne other for the falatis and the third for the non-gazetted 
revenue staff of the Kheda District. Also, the Gazetted 
Revenue Officers (of the Mamlatdar's rank) in the District 
were eligible for the membership of the Baroda Division 
MaKila.tdars ' Association. 

(vii) By a Resolution in 1948, the Government allowed its 
employees to improve their academic qualifl cation/s while 
in service by attending schools or colleges outside office- 
nours , 

( V ) Delays 

Delays in the disposal of work have been a cause of 
wide-spread public dissatisfaction in the post-Independence 
years. I'he responsibility for them must be shared both by 
the administration and by the people, though the share of 
the former has been relatively greater. Th& following 
factors have served ' as v. the contributory causes: — ' 



The systeEi of compulsory touring to be undertelcen by 
Che executive officers, viz.., the Collector, the Prant 
Officers and the Manila. tdars in the field hierarchy iaipeded 
^ the regularity of wrk-execution . Papers piled up during 
the absnece of the officer concerned from the Head Q,uarters, 
unless v;here arrangements vie re made for their dispa,tch to 
nis halting station during the tours. In both the cases, 
delays occurred and efficiency in dealing with the cases: 
Suffered on account of two reasons; (a) The function to bd 
performed during the tours themselves constituted a heavy 
Work -load and a physical and mental strain on the officers. 

(b) xill references and cross-references might not be available 
at hand while the officers' were on tour with the result that 
^ action might prove to be cursory and presump tory. 

The position of the Collector in this regard deserves 
a special miention. Not only had he to do the duties of a 
Touring Officer, but he had also to C8,mp at Kadiad for a few 
days every mionth as the tv/o branches of the Oollectorate 
were located there. Thus, when he vms avisy from hheda, urgent 
papers were sent to the camping stations, and %jhen he was at 
hheda, the urgent papers of the branches at Hadiad vfere sent 
to nheda. Uonseq.uentlj' , the remaining papers got a delayed 
treatment . 

'The various uazetted Officers " working; in the 
Oollectorate itself were req.uired to tour. Their touring 
duties, therefore, came in the way of the speedy disposal of 
their work at the Head ^^uarters. 

In many cases, insufficiency of staff in a. particular 
section/office and unequal distribution of work^^ among them 
caused delays, as stated earlier the years of independence 

1S>. The details of touring that had to be imdertaken by them 
are as follows: — 

(i) Personal Assistant to Collector: as & when directed 
by the Collector, 

(ii) Ghitnis (with 2 aKS and 4/5 Clerks): At least 10 

days in a month, •' 

(iii) Additional Ghitnis: 15 to 20 days in a month, 

(iv) Head Clerk; 2 days in a month, on an average, 

(v) District Supply Officer: 15 to 20 days in a month, 

(vi) District Village Panchayat Officer: 15 to 20 days 
in a month, . ■ . " :=/■' 

(vii) District Project Officer: 15 to 20 days in a month. 
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witnessed a great rise in the volume of work at the District 
and the below-dlstri ct levels. The officials had to cope 
with a variety of functions for which most of them were — by 
tenroeramen'c, training and experience — not fitted . I'he 
liiiscellaneous obligatory duties which the top executives 
ha.d to perform kept them too engaged to discharge their 
Specific statutory functions satisfactorily, They became 
'showmen' when they should have been efficient 'working men' 
on their jobs. The illustration (vide: Appendix II) given 
in the Balvantrai Uommittee Report in regard to the overload 
of work in the case of the Mamle.tdars elsev/here probably 
reflected, to an extent, the conditions prevailing in this 
District also. 

The lack of pre- or post-employment training and 
guidance facilities to the assistants had the conseouence of 
the loviered speed of work-disposal . 

I'he old and experienced officers in the Revenue 
Department had a strong feeling ttet the stverage calibre of 
the new entrants to the Department had gone dov/n considerably 
during the last few years e^-s rels.tively good applicants 
preferred to join other plepartments like Income Tax, Central 
Excise, Railvjays, etc.. In the pre-Independence years, the 
preference was quite to the contrary. 

borne of the officers had the tendency to allow the 
Continuance of inefficient and inexperienced staff. This 
was also a contributory factor to delays . 

hot infrequently action got delayed as many members 
of the staff did not possess adequate knovjledge of official 
procedure and practices. 

The practice of referring the majority of the cases 
to subordinate executives for furnishing information witiiout 
Specifying the points on which it was required, unnecessarily 
lengthened the process, of the disposal of work. Thus, for 
instance, a paper moved downward from the Collectorate to 
the Talati witn the usual and. almost vague-, endorsement vlz.^ 
'inquire and report' at every link. The information submitted 
in compliance was not necessarily submitted after a careful 
study of a particular case and/or that required by tne 
superiors. This necessitated ba.ck references, buch 
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Much avoidSuble correspondence took plcice because ot 
rhe general tendency of iiovernment officers to interpret 
the provisions of enactments in their nEtrrow sense . ^ 

The habit of not a few Government employees of 
handling cases in a perfunctory manner without their proper 
study and care, resulted in delays. This problem v/as 
aggravated by the absence of effective control by the 
supervisory officers on the day-to-day working of their 
respective sections/offices. 

Autocracy and negligence of officers, at times, ; 

prolonged the process of the final disposal of cases. 

Creation of unnecessary links, too, contributed to ' 
the problem. The case of the work pertaining to Survey & 
Settlement might be cited as an instance. Originally, the 
section dealing with this work was a part e.nd parcel of the 
Revenue Section. In 1926, it was separated from it. The 
impact of this was the growth of great mi scon tent both among 
the public and the lower staff in this Section. On one hand, 
this was perhaps the only Section in which the work -execution 
at the operational level could be considered to be most , 
satisfactory as the standards of work -performance were laid 
down for the Surveyors, who were required to vjork accordingly. 
(If there vjas a short— fall of five days of work in a month, 
deduction in the pay was made. The scrutiny of their 
diaries was detailed and strict for the purpose. Of course, 
it was queer thet performance above the standards laid down 
was not paid for additionally.) However, on the other he^nd, 
abnormal delays used to occur as a matter of course with 
regard to measurements and related work. Gases were pending 
disposal for years only because of a faulty procedure ^ 

To illustrate this point, ordinarily, a person had to apoly 
to the Mamlatdar for any work pertaining to the measurement 
of land; the Mamlatdar sent it to the Collector; the 
Collector sent it to the District Inspector of Land Records 
(DILr) who directed a Purveyor under him to undertake the 
work; when this was done in due course, the papers were sent 
by the DILR to the Superintendent of Land Records at Ahuiedabad 
tor the latter's sanction; after they were received back, the 


DIL,.:1 sent them to the Collector, vjho in turn passed 
necessary orders and sent them to the Mamlatdar, who again 
routed them to the s-ppl leant via the Talati . This goes to 
shov; how the Eriovercent of papers through crea,ted links 
caused inordinate delays, if, instead, the DILH Section 
is merged with the Collectorate , as was the case prior to 
1926, the Speed smid the efficiency of work-execution can be 
improved and the costs can be reduced. 

The defects in the complex and cumbersome procedures 
followed, the need to improve and standardise the proformas, 
&.nd the insufficiency of stationery, printed forms and 
Sundry other materials and of furniture and equipment like 
tne type -writers in tne regional languages, the duplicators, ; 
etc. also aggravated the situation. 

There was no properly maintained iteciion coritalning 
up-to-date references of all iicts, Rules, Uevemment 
nesolutions and Orders, departmental Standing Orders, and 
other relevant useful publications, bocks end journals to 
provide basic and authentic material for reference as and 
when required in dif rerent offices, particularly in the ' w- 
Delovj -hi strict level offices. 

iis against the above, the ignorance /suspicion of and 
the lack of proper co-operation by many members of the 
public were also responsible for delays. 

(i) Applicants did not furnish all necessary information to 
the officers concerned. - u 

(li) Ifv'hen persons were called for any inquiry, the officers 
got a poor response from them. 

{iii) There was a tendency on the part of the people to apply 
to various executives and leaders from the Ministers 
downwards simultaneously for one and the same matter. This 
had developed because of the reasons: (i) Past experience 
regarding inordinate delays, significance of influence and 
the absence of proper response to applications submitted to 
the officers concerned directly, (ii) Ignorance on the 
part of the people regarding the spheres of the authority of 
different officers. ^ 


(i) A board containing up-to-date details of the main 
•runctions to be discimrged by eexh office should be displaced 
at a prorrdnent place. Also, a legibly printed booklet in 
Uujarati (i.e. the regional language) should be made available 
to a visitor for free reference on demand and its copies 
should be sold on payment. Periodica,lly a new edition must 
De published and changes that have taken place in-betv/een 
De effected by pasting printed slips at appropriate places 
in its current edition. 

{ii) A system of receiving all applications at the primary 
erm by the village-level officers should be introduced so 
as to avoid the present wastage of time, money and energies — 
ooth of the people and of the Government — on account of 
avoide.ble movements of men and pampers from the villages to 
the faluka and tne District places and vice versa. As. a / ^ 
check on possible malpractices at the village level, a 
thorough procedure must be established for the acknowledg- 
ment of applications on spot, making of entries for them 
in the inward and outward registers to be prescribed ^ 

maintenemce by the village officers, and for the taking of 
necessary action by the village officers latest irtthin a 
week’s time from the dSi,te of receipt of an application. 

If it is to be forv/s^rded to a higher official, he must be 
made to submit it v/ith all relevant facts and figures, 
necesse-ry previous papers and his opinion, within the 
time-limit of a week. It should be notified, from time to 
time, that every applicant should also submit a copy of hie 
application direct to the Collector whose office should 
also acknowledge it. This copy of the application should be 
treated as a control device to exercise a check on the 
village officer. Only when a delay occurs beyond a reason- 
able margin of time would the higher links in the Ccalar 
Chain start issuing reminders as a first remedial action. 

(iii) The posts of Public Relations Officers should be 
Created both in the Collectorate and in the Mamlatdars’ 
offices so that people would be directed to the proper 
section/offices and unnecessary movements from clerk to clerk 
or officer to officer, as at present, might be eliminated. 

In due course of time the trained Public Relations Officers 
Would themselves be available to dispose of direct most of 
the queries and complaints from the public and also serve 
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as a via media for effective reminders on behalf of the 
applicants whose cases are pending. 

(iv) The touring functions and the functions to 
performed at Head Quarters by officers should be sepa,ra.ted . 
The former should be allotted to separate executives at the 
various levels. It might not be necessary to duplicate all 
appointcients . A senior person in the office concerned might 
be req.uired to act as thextouring officer with the same 
authority as the Head had, by implementing the principle 
of decentralisation of power — delegated or originally 
granted — in this regard, a still better solution would 
be to appoint Additional Officers of the same rank, status 
and powers, for the specific purpose of vjorfcing only as 
touring officers in the respective fields of jurisdiction. 
This would require additional appointments and expenditure 
to a certain extent. However, this expenditure would be 
more th£?.n compensated by the savings that viouM be made 
both by the people and by the Government in other respects. 
Also, the speedier and more effective work-execution would 
be a great ga.in in terms of public-satisfaction which is 
the urgent need of the day. 

(vi) Corruntion 

AS stated above, delays occurred on account of 
situational factors on one hand end the mercenary working 
of Government servants on the other. They also set a 
vicious spiral in motion. The papers first moved slowly 
because of the situational fa.ctors. Therefore, needy 
persons began to offer unofficial incentives in cash and/or 
kind to the Government employees as consideration for an 
assurance of special treatment of their papers. This 
movement then gathered momentum so that a stage came vfhen 
only those papers moved as were pa.id for additionally. 
Corruption perpetuated, feeding itself on created delays 
and. other hurdles. The Government cannot be said to be 
unaware of this, it also knoww that its employees are 
being paid low remuneration. However, it has failed to take 
effective steps to remedy the evil. Vested, interests both 
of tne Governments in Finance Departments and of the sector 
of the public offering bribes for undue personal gains can 
be considered to be responsible for the unabated estpansion 

'4^' Jut.'" -■■■■A' ^ 
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opinion is that it has become the normal way of life in 
India particularly since Independence, and any ■behaYiour 
otherwise is an abnormality. 

(vii) Ignorance of executives of their own functions 

^ The extremely serious dra-vrba-ck of the entire District 

administrative organisation was that hardly any one person, 
right from the top to the bottom, knew what exactly were 
its hork-Categorywise detailed functions. Various ^s-cts — - 
Doth Central and State, the Rules thereunder, the. Government 
Resolutions and adniinistrative orders passed and issued 
from time to time prescribed multifarious functions to be 
performed by the Collector with the assistance of his 
organisation, la'hile the Collector as the top-most executive 
would not be able to remember everything himself, there 
must be some method by which, any time, up-to-date and 
authentic informs^tion with regard to powers, duties, rights, 
responsibilities and procedures of the district administra- 
tive machinery could be available both to the or^nisatlon 
and to the people. It is natural that the various 
assistants can have only a sectional and a piece-meal view, 
however, each one of them must have a coirrplete Knowledge 
of the minutest details of rne functions which they are 
supposed to perform. It is obvious that execution of a 
task cannot be effective and efficient unless a person 
Knows that it is he who has to do it and unless he knows 
now exactly to do it. It might be mentioned here the.t 
the system, that existed in the old Baroda Gtate, of 
publishing from time to time a Manual containing detailed 
particulars of tne different functions and the procedures 
to be followed for their performance by all executives 
from Talati upwards, was the right approach for maintaining 
efficiency. 

DISTRICT AH^IINIGTRA'IION; IMTER-RELkTIONS 

The discussion in the foregoing paragraphs shows 
that the intra-relation, i ,e . the hierarchial and procedural 
relationships between men & men, work & work and men & work, 
greatly influence the efficiency of any organisation. 

It is, however, the inter-relations, i.e., the relationships 
between an organisation and the outside world, that, serve 
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the bones, ffuscles, tissues, veins ana nerves that make the 
organisation. Inter-relations reflect the external worth 
of tne organisation to the people. For, its efficiency 
becomes manifest broadly in the form of their appreciation 
or criticism based on their ejtperience of its working 
and its effects on their interests, fhis is pa.p'cicularly 
true of the district adrainistra.ti on in a democratic state 
which is regarded as a powerful instrument for removing 
Social injustice, reducing inequalixies and bringing about 
the moral and mate rial uplift of the membei'S of tne 
community. 

The pjaragraphs xhat foilcw will deal with the major 
aspects of tne inter-relation . The s,dir.inistrative ffiachinery 
was able to secure co-operation and appreciation of its 
work from people when they were satistled; where they had 
grieve, nces, criticism and. friction ensued. 

General feeling of dissatisfaction and annoyance 

The years since Independence have seen no significant 
improvement in the relaxions between the public and the 
revenue staff. The attitude, the e.pproach and the 
behaviour of the latter towards the former he- ve gene really 
remained unchanged. Delays — crea-ted or otherwise, 
unnecessary movements of papers, loss or misplacement of 
Correspondence, etc. ht'-ve been irksome to the pei'sons 
affected. Influence and other ways of 'getting a thing 
Clone’ have, in addition to personal visits to offices, 
been considered to be necessary. People had thought that, 
with the advent of Swaraj, the legacies of the old foreign 
regime snd of the Ciecond '«>orld Weir v/ould q.uickly get 
removed, wnile an overnight metamorphosis as was 
emotionally expected by the ma,sses was surely an impossi- 
bility for any government, it was felt that a rationally 
planned and stern action, could h£*,ve gone a long way in 
reniedying the major . -evils that have been cor,roding the 
national life and character for quite some years.. 

Unfortunately, a .genera,! feeling of dissatisfaction 
and annoyance was observed everywhere among the public, 

Even the workers of ,.- apart, from the -people who had 
leanings towards, the ruling party were found to be sharing 
it, Dome of the former felt, that no special 8,ttention was 




to follov a dual policy, in 8-ppeasing their; vfhen they met 
them BXid then taking a step vihich v/ould be contrary to the 
promises gi¥en by them. Paradoxically, government servants 
and people who appeared to be having no political party 
affiliations disliked and resented the influence and 
pressure which they had to face from local leaders. The 
government servants viho were not prepared to succumb to the 
wishes of the outside pressure-groups always feared insecurity 
of job. While the termination of their service was not 
always easy, the use of the practices like transfers to odd 
places, adverse confidential remarks by the immedia.te bosses, 
undue influence and coercion from higher authorities — of 
course, unofficially and orally so the^t the latter remained 
uninvolved any time at any stage despite these manipulations, 
false applications craftily engineered, and various other ; 
means of harassment were not uncommon. The result was the.t 
a large major! tjm of Go vernment employees developed a 
fear-complex and. thought it worldly \fisdom to ply the easy 
way of satisfying rne pres sure -groups. This meant putting 
an end to the basic principle of Impartiality and of a 
straight approach. People viho could not wield influence 
or who were net ready to folicw the unethical vrays *to get 
tnings done’ suffered from a discriminatory treatment at 
tne h£inds of the administration. Novr, the administration 
is I’un mainly from out of the tax -payers' money and, 
therefore, all the citizens should be treated equally by it. 
The conditions as existed in the district did not Justify 
this basic requirement of our democratic State. 

Touring a.nd liandobas t; Officialdom was reportedly on tne 
increase during tne post-independence years. The touring 
of tne Revenue Officers created various problems. They 
received travelling allowances as per Government Rules, 
i^iany interviewees were critical regarding the ‘Bandobast* 
business lor these officers, independence did not materially 
alter the conditions for the Patels and the Talatis, who 
had to bear the heavy burden of the expenses incurred in 
their ‘Sarbhara’ — tea and refreshments, if they were on a 
casual visit and lunch/dinners, if they were to stay for a 
day or more. Free transport by bullock -carts, etc. had 
still to be arranged by private persons. The queer rt 
of this relationship betv/een. the officers and the subordi- d; 
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oangs of this burden seriously, the others thougnt that they 
were getting the opportunity of entertaining the officers 
as their guests as per the traditional culture of the land. 

Be that as it may. The continuance of this pre-Independence 
pre-ctice must be stopped in the interest of both the 
Governiiient and the public. Mere passing of a,dmini strati ve 
orders and issuing general instructions are obviously 
insufficient. Stern and constructive steps must have to be 
taken to eradicate this mentality. 

Of course, it should not be forgotten that the touring 
officers had to face many genuine difficulties. There were 
no facilities for their camping in a number of villages. 

Even where the Choras were available, they needed repairs 
and maintenance. In the old Baroda State, a sy stem of 
collecting a tax known as ’’Mar Vera” was prevalent. Its 
proceeds were used for the upkeep of the Choras a,nd for the 
purchase of beds, mattresses, utensils, and other articles 
necessary for tne short stay of a touring revenue officer 
there. With the Merger, this tax-collection was discontinued. 
And, in the absence of an alternative arrangement, whatever 
Choras existed even in the old Baroda State area usually 
Decame unusable for the purpose. Now, an officer who has 
to be on the move for a long time every month must have the , 
normal amenities, if only to maintain his efficiency of 
Work-performance , It should not be difficult to solve this 
problem now that the Gram Panchayats are supposed to play 
an increased part in serving the community. They must make 
arrangeraents for the lodging and the boarding of the visiting 
uovernment servaiits on a reasonable payment by the latter. 

People felt that the visits of the officers rarely 
aid them any good. They mostly became routine tours for 
inspection, audit, etc. departmentally — as in the pre-1947 
era — and were not much useful for getting the wrongs done 
to them righted or for the disposal of their complaints. 

At times an officer came to a village late in the evening- 
and left it at about 11-00 P.M. to show his night-halt there. 

False entries in diaries v/ere reported not to be 
uncomraon. This meant that the Government servants cheated 
not only the public but the Government itself. The require- 
ment of a minimum touring resulted in the development of a 
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undertaken and woric not done at ' tlie places shovm in the 
Diai*y. It is not that the superiors vrere not av/are of this 
practice of thier subordinates in the organisation. 
Cormivanee, however, has been the result of a general vested 
interest. 

ri'e offer a possible solution here to enable the 
u-overnEient to curb this deep-rooted evil, ihe touring- 
officer must De recjuired: to, send the tour— pro g'ra.rr..es in 
advance to tne different villages to be visited by him, under 
Copy to 'his controlling officer. Then, v;hen he actually 
visited tne villages concerned, he must be reciuired to put 
xn his ov.-n Imnd tne details pertaining "oo his a.rrival, sts-y 
and departure in b. Register specia.lly to be provided in the 
office of the Gram Panchaye^t. It should be made obligatory : 
on the Secretary of the Gram Panchayat to send date-wise 
abstracts of all such entries to the respective controlling 
officers every week to avoid possible retrospective 
manipulations. The verification of the diaries of the ■ 
subordinates by their, respective controlling officei-s should , 
be made in terms of the comparison of their contents with 
those of the aostracts received from the Gram pF-ncnayats 

Use and Oiisuse of position by officers ; It was reported 
that, v/hile a few good officers viere co-operative and 
synppathetic towards the village people and used their good 
offices to bring together parties to a local aispute for - an 
amicable settlement, there were others who misused their 
status to inflB^me It. 

Gome of the officers concerned themselves in 

appeasing certain party ieaders/wprkers to safeguard their 

personal interests and ensure their q.uick rise in the 
nierarchical ladder though their actions rndgit not be 
Conducive to public good, 

Medium of correspondence ; „ Despite the orders of the Govern- 
n.ent (in 1950 and 1953 ) ' that: correspondence with the public 
Should be carried on in Gujarati, not infrequently letters 
were written in English, putting the addresses to unnecessary 
hardships. Perhaps the _ flow of .information, instructions, 
orders, etc. from above-irydilngl'lsh and the relative ease of 
getting tne services of,- a , typ.ist working on the Inglish- 
script typewriters were responsible for this slackness. 
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XI strict adherence to the impleE;enta.tiorx of tne GoYernrr.ent 
policy in this regard by taking necessary practical steps 
is absolutely necessary. 

Disposal of aoplications etc, frota the Public : Often, the 
disposal of applications or letters was n',ade by the officials 
Dy giving irrelevant, insufficient, vague Rnd/or ambiguous 
replies. While 8, show was, thus, made that correspondence 
from the public ws.s attended to promptly, in effect, the y 
total time~lag between the point when it originated and the 
point when the matter stood finally settled became abnorme-lly 
long. Unnecessary vjastages and iruch public discontent and 
adverse criticism ensued. 

The officials tried to find out ways of shirking 
responsibility to avoid involvement for particular decisiohs 
which were within their authority. Narrow interpretation of 
an i-ict or a Dovernment Order/Instfuction was one of the few 
intelligent methods used for the purpose. The timidity 
on the part of the officers, at times, was caused by 
fear of false complaints ageiinst them by vested interests 
and of possible incuiries from above, especially when a 
aecisicn was going to displease an influential worker of the 
party in povser or an intriguing local leader. 

Discrimina-tor.v" treatment ; One gi re vane e deserves special 
mention here. It was the experience of people that the 
attitude of Government servants differed from man i-c man. 

The treatment mated out and tiie courtesy shown to one 
illiterate a,nci underadvanced sections of the community, 
pgirticularly those coming from: tne villages, were enxirely 
uifrerent from those experienced by tiie more sophisticated 
sections . 

opecial protection availe.ble to officers : The revenue 
officers have been granted protection under the hombay 
aeverue .Jurisdiction Act, 1676, so that they are not liable 
to be sued for dsunages in any Civil Court for any act done 
or ordered to be done by them as such in pursuance of the 
provisions of any law for the time being in force (Gec.b). 
X 1 . 1 SO, no suits can be entertained by a Civil Court unless 
the plaintiff has exhausted ' the _ right of appeal against 
any decision of a.. Re venue, Officer (Sec .11 j . This ^ge^ve ' • 



£tnd influent! ability by fair and fowl means . Section 11 had 
the consequence of causing abnormal delays and expenditure 
for obtedning justice against unfair decisions of the 
admini strati ¥6 officers concerned. And, eyen then the superior 
officers rarely reversed the decisions of their suboi'diriates 
becs.use of the community of interest. ¥hile in genuine cases 
such protection to the Government . servants is certeunly 
necessary agsunst the mischievous elements in society, its 
misuse against the interests of the members of the public 
ought to be curbed. This legacy of the foreign rule in India; 
needed elimination long back by mhe State Government in 
Independent India. 

Measures by Government for iiiroroving inter-relations 

ii reference ought to be made here to the administrative 
orders issued by the Government in the post-1947 period in 
an attempt to improve the relations of the administrative 
machinery witn the public: — 

(i) Re.: supply of information to and the provision of waiting 
pletces and drinking water for the visitors in all revenue 
offices . (1950 ) . 

(ii) Re.: proper behaviour of Government sei’vants -- especially 
for the maintenance of discipline a.nd courtesy, of honesty : 
find integrity, of high moral standard and of official 
secrets. (1952), 

(iii i Re.: hanging of a board at a conspicuous place, with the 
following wordings, in each Government office;— 

"All Government servants are required to treat 
the members of tne public approaching them on 
official business with consideration & courtesy, 

Members of the public are requested to co-operate 
with Government in stamping out corruption. Do 
not tip or bribe any member of this office. 

If any tip or bribe is asked for, please report 

^ v": : A to;;:the unde r si gnad:-.' v'd 

(iv) Re.: banning participation of Government servants in. 
conferences organised by cbmmual bodies, or their association 


or aeceptance by them of invitations froRi political parties 
to lecture to cls^sses conducted by theE for political workers 
or to participate in them in any way, (1949 ) . 

(v) Ae.’. publication of advertiseinents In newspapers for 
inforr.ation of the public only through the n-ediurn of the 
particular regional language. (1950). 

(vi) He.; coirpuisory e-cknowledgement snd speedy dj sposal of 
coraplaints, grievexices, representations, requests for advice, 
astolste.nce , reciiriders, etc. (1950 j. 


(vii J He,; grant of protection to the public for free 
expression of their viev/s and complaints regarding the 
behaviour of uovernment servants, (1949). 

Unfortuns,tely , the experience of the people showed 
that the above good-intentioned steps mostly remained 
Xoeper-promises , 


COKBIDSRiiTION OF TKIi! ISviFnCI OF TrJj IB-IP'L HMEi-ITrfJIOi; OT 
A 1MP^0HT^^I^T ACfo/pQnHf4Ko OK IKE PTOLE 


(A) TBK UHB ^.BOLITIOK 


Conditions -prior to Independence 

The systems of land tenure, which came to stay during 
the British Rule in India, aimed at the roaxifflisation of 
revenue -from land and the convenience of its collection. 

Two major goals — one, of the ascertainment of proved ri^ts 
of the different types of occupants (both the cultivators 
and the Isaidlords) \.iith whom the settlements were made and, 
two, of the raising of agricultural efficiency — ;fere rarely 
paid attention to. The position, prior to Independence, 
in the present Kheda District area was that, along with the 
Hyotwari System that was mainly prevalent, other tenures 
were also in vogue. Particulars in brief of the latter &Te 
given below: — 

(l) Bhagdari and Harwadari Tenures : Originally, the Narwa 
villages comprised of lands cultivated by certain Patidar 
families whose ancestry was supposed to be common. They 
were owner-cultivators. In course of time some of these 
Holdings were transferred to other hands. The British 
Government did not abolish them for political and admini- 
strative reasons. Actually, therefore, this system of land- 
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reTenue on a lumpsum basis for every such village from p 

respective Karwadars, who, in turn, vjere enti tied to collect 
revenue from, individual land-holders in their respective 
are8.s of jurisdiction. The Narwadars v/ere as good as 
sureties for the payment of total land revenues for their 
villages. They were not allowed to fritter away their 
estates piecenmeal. This was done to secure the interests 
of Government by preventing disintegration of properties. 

The following •were the essential features of this tenure*.- — 

(1) The Karwadars were occupants of the land held by them 

in the villages concerned, under the Land Revenue Code, 1879, 
as wiodified by the entries in the Narwa Register, and 
enjoyed certain restricted property rights in regard to the 
Marwas . 

(2) The other cultivators of the Karwadari Lands w'ere either 
tenants-at-will or customary tenants of the Karwadars, and 
xiot land-holders paying revenue direct to the uovernFflent or 
tenants of the Government. Thus, the tenants— at-v?ill could 
De elected by the Karwadars at the latter s' discretion and 
their rentEils could be increased by the latter at their will. 

(3) Many of the Narwadars were peasant-proprietors cultivating 
the lands themselves. 

The Karwadari Tenure existed in Anand, hadiad, Matar 
and Petlad Talukas in the District. The Karwadars were I ^ 
governed by the Bhagdarl and Karwadari Act, 1862, and numbered 
90 then . - : 

(II) M& lewi Tenure : Originally, the Malsks had been granted 
entire villages as gifts for the mdlitciry services rendered 
by them to Monammed isegada. ,x^t the time of the subseciuent 
settlement by Mr.Peddar in 1866, their rights were reduced 
asvdollcWS j:~“' ^ ■ d \ d ■■ 

{1) Grant of a share ranging from V to 9 annas in a rupee 
in the case of the revenue collected from the Vazeli 

{2} Grant of a share of from 7 to 9 annas in a nipee in the 
Miscellaneous Revenue receipts from the sale of grass; 

produce of fruit trees and wood and from grazing in 
the Vazeli lands., -V 


I 



kn) 

(4) Grant of a preferential; right for getting occupancy 
light in wa.ste Vazeli lands. 

(5} Grant of the right to recommend the appointments of 
Talatis in their respective villages. 

The above parti culax’s show that the Maleks were 
overlords in their ovm villages and had nothing to do vrith 
the cultivation of land. They served as an interrsediai'y 
between the actual cultivators and the Government, the 
latter paying them a share in the revenue incomes derived 
from the respective villages. 

xhis tenure obtained in 2/ villages in Tha-sr?- Talui:a. 

(III) Personal I nams ; Originally, the grants of Inami 
villages and lands v/ ere riie..de to persons in apprecialion of 
their service to Government in difficult circumstances. 

The British rulers also recogJiised them as the private 
property of tne holders, having been settled under the 
Gummary Gettlemient i-s-cts of 186 3, subject to tne condition 
that the Inamdars continued to pay ‘'Judi " to Governrsient . 

There were 20 villages covering 2,97,300 gicres of scattered 
land of tnis type. 

(IV) be.ra.xi.1.arri jaha.-drs. Jaglrs and Other Inarris of Political 

Grants of such lands v/ere originally made by the 
Muslin; 8,rid tne »-iaratha rulers for the sup.-xort of trooios, for 
pernonax services, for the nxaintenanc e of official dignity, 
for political considerations, etc.. Those in the British 
he.ira histrict area v/ere govex-nei by the /iaranjarr. Hulee of 
-LBS 5. The dagirs in tne Hsrged states are?, were mostly 
unsettled, Gome of them were supposed to have been the result 
of orders made or rules framed by one or the other Governm.ent 
in the pest; the others v/ere held customarily. They v/ere 
of two types: (i) those of land-grants, and (ii) those of 
exemption from payment of land revenue. Irrespective of 
whetner they were permanent or life-time, their continuance 
depended only on the , sitfest will of the Ruler concerned. 

The Garanjam Jahagir Tenure was in vogue mainly in 
Alv/a villa£5e in Kapadwanj Taluka . The Jagirs were found to 
be existing in 54 villages — '31 situated in Vadasinor 
Taluka, 16 in Lai IVIandva Sstate - in Kapadwanj ' Taluka and the 
remaining ones in Khambhat * '.Thasra ' end Petlad, Talukas , Some, i y 
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(V) Inferior villa^^e oerTarits* Vatans ; A syster. of gra,nting 
lands to Inferior Village Servants like Ravanie^s, Vartanias, 
Bheds, Bhangis, Kaya.vanshias , Sindhms, etc,, as corisider- 
axior: for their services, obtained in the pa,st both in the 
old Indian Princely States ejnd in the old Bombay State areas. 

In the forrr.er, except in Barcda State, their apoointrr.er.ts 
were not heredlta^ry and they were not governed by any Lew 
or Rules. Insofar as the British ICaira District was 
Concerned, all service ' lands v<hich were not subject to the 
provisions of the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act, 1874, were 
iiade hereditary subject to the provision of the sadd ^i-ct 
and the Rules thereunder of 1908 . With regard to the 
Inferior Village Servants I nam lands and the rights of the 
holders in the areas of the former Baroda State, they were 
regul8.ted by the Oram Nokari Kiyam, 1923, which msAie then'; 
Hereditary . 

(VI } Service Inams Useful to Community ; These I hares v; ere \ 
originally granted to Suthars, Luhars, Kumbha rs, Barbers, 
and other ' Vasavaya • s to give them incentive to settle in 
the villages concerned and to render their respective j 

occupational services considered necesse^ry for the comniunity. 
They were first settled under the Summary SettleiRent Act, 
i.8b3, and were regula.ted by the Resumption Rules of 1908. 

The settlement related to the exeEption from the payment of 
land revenue only and the occupancy vrae of the Inam-holder 
Concerned. Resumption could be made by the levy of full 
8.ssessrr,ent only. These Inam holders had to remain loyal to 
tile GoverniTient . The Inams were non-transferable . 

(VII) 'ralucidari Tenure ; The es testes of tne Taluqdars were 
held by them with full proprietary rights of the Crown by 
inheritance over the lands, along with the minerals in and the 
trees on them, from the pre-British times. They were neither 
granted by any Government nor. were occupancy-held . They 
were governed by ’the Gujarat Taluqdars Acts, 1888, and had 
to pay 'Jama's — fixed or fluctuating — instead of land 
revenue to the British Government. The tena,nts in the 
Taluqdari estates v/ere tenants-at-will paying the rents 
generally in cash and always, suffering from, insecurity. 

The Government had .attempted, in the past to rehabilitate 
landed gentry of the. .Taluqdars by liberal grants of loans ' 
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IncunVbered instates Act, 1881. However, the Act "had not 

-'ecireh eifect of ade':iuately ameliorating their conditioiis 
generally*" . " 

This tenure wa.s in force in 37 Talucji-ari villages 
in 6 xaluAss as follovis: — 



taluka no. of villages 


Bor sad 1? 
Anand 7 
Thasra 6 
Matar 3 
Khambhe.t 3 
Vadasinor 1 


(VIII) Ankvadie. Tenure : The Anka,dia villages were neither 
alienated nor Jagiri villages. They vjere tne property of 
the State, granted to the nnkadedars on conditions prescribed 
in the Baroda nnkadia village Rules, 1932, or Pattas 1 .e . ^ 
Lease-Deeds executed with the vadasinor State respectively. 
These holders of rhe entire villages had each to pay a fixed 
sum -- known as rtnfc:ada — every year to the Government and 
had the charge of the meiriagenient of their respective villages 
like lease-holders, any breach of the conditions by the 
ankadedcirs made them li8,ble to a resumption of their 
villages by the Government. They ihe,d a right to retain the 
surplus revenue as tneir income and enjoy the 'Gharkhed* 
land end alien.ats these lands for the Jiwai of their relatives 

There were 13 villages in all, one being in Borsad 
Taluka and twelve being in Vadasinor Taluka. 

(IX) Bandhi Jama Uddhad and Ugadia Tenures : The holders of 
the villages in which these tenures obtained had a right to 
hold them on payment of fixed assessment. They existed in 
Dharoda (Matar Taluka.) and Bharkunda (Kapadwanj Taluka). 

(X) Matadari Tenure : The Matadars were originally represen- 
tatives of people who were given powers to execute documents 
oh behalf of the village with the Government, Their main 
Job was to collect revenia.es from the villa,ges and to pay 

"ankado'* (i.e. tribute money) as per the bonds executed by 
them with the Government'. They had no other privileges but’ 
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The Mat£.dari villages were not governed by any enactment. 

This tenure existed in the BavisM and Yatrak Kantha 
Ihana. ■ '■ ■" 

( XI } Paragana and Kulkarnl Watans ; Pa»ragana and Kulkarni 
aatans were originally granted by the Moghuls and to Peshwas 
to certain local leaders for the service they rendered for 
the collection of land revenue in the group of villages 
Known as Paraganas and certain other ville-ges respectively. 
These tenures had been continued by the British rulers on 
account of political and g^diriini strati ve reetsons for some 
time but most of tneih v/ere later commuted and made non-service. 

The Vfatandars in the old Baroda State area were called 
Desais, kuzrcudars and Atrdns. Ro regular commutation of 
their lands was effected, however, it vms resolved to 
deduct eight annas in a lupee towards . service , the balence 
amount remsdning as non-service vm.tan to them. Also, cash:; /P 
payiTsent wa.s resolved to be made if they chose to serve. 

The area covered under this tenure cane to about 525 acres ; 
of Viatan lands situaded, in Borsad, Petlaci, Khambhat, Ma tar ■ 
and tanand xaluKa.s and the village Deva Talpad in Petls.d: ■ / 

Taduica. 

(XII ) Miscellaneous Alienations ; There were various other \ 
types of land -holders who enjoyed special rights granted by 
the Governments cf the Indian Princely States in che p€:,st. 

They were scattered over the merged territories of the 
former Bs-roaa, Khambhat, vadasinor, Ghodasar, Khadal and 
Punadra states, the total acreage of land so covered being ^ ^ 
1, lx, 1x1. 

Post-independence Enactments ' 

After Independence , the Government contemplated a policy 
of agrarian reform a-iming mainly at the creation of conditions 
that would ensure security of the cultivators by the grant 
of occupancy rights to them — especially to those who were 
tilling; land not belbn^ng to them, and of making the 
pattern of la,nd tenures uniform. ■ Consequently , the following 
fourteen pieces of legislation were passed betv/een 1949 and 
;:l:SM::j:;;byf;t|ie;;;lJ{)mbay;^fedaj*s^;;;ib;yi'p3^^ 

1. The Bombay Bhagdarl and Harwadari , Tenure s Abolition 
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3. The Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act , ( 1952 ) . 

4 . The Bombay Saran jaai Jahaglrs and other Inains of 
Political Na-ture Resumption Rules. (1952). 

3. The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Js.glrs Abolition) 
Act . ( 1953 ). 

6 . The Bombay Inferior Village Vatans Abolition Act. (1958). 

7. The Bombay Service Inams useful to CoiXiiEunity (Gujarat and 
Konka-n) Resumption Rules . (1954 ) . 

8 . The Bombay Taluq.dari Tenure Abolition Act. (1949). 

9 . The Bombay Merged Territories (Ankadia Tenure Abolition) 
Act. (1955). 

10. The Bombay Bandhi Jama Oddhad and Ugadi a Tenure Abolition 
Act. (1959). 

11. The Bombay Merged Territories Matadari Tenure Abolition 
Act. (1953). 

12. The Bombay Para^na. and Kulkarni Vatans (Abolition) Act. 
(1950). 

13 . The Bombay Merged Territories (Baroda Natans Abolition) 
Act. (1953). 

14. The Bombay Merged Territories (Miscella-neous Alienation) 
Abolition Act. ( 1955 ), 

Major aims 

The Abolition Acts v/ere passed as the continuance of 
various tenures was not in consonance with the new spirit of 
S'grarian reform in independent India. For instance, Bhagdars 
and Karwa^dars were no longer required for a lumpsum payment 
of land revenue. Excessive fragmentation and alienation of 
these lands to non-Bhagdars impeded the implementation of 
the Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, Moreover, the existence of the tenures postulated the 
niaintenence of double records such as the Narwa Patraks and 
the Records of Rights. The Harwadars, the Maleks, the 
Jetgirdars, the Taluqdars, the • Ankadedars , the 
and the other intermediary links between the Government and 
the tillers were no longer occupying their old premier 
position in village administration and had ceased to serve 
a useful purpose in the rural economy. Far from it, they 
were considered to be impediments to any progressive reform. 
The service watans were abolished with a view to rationalise 
the service of Inferior Village Servants, etc. on the cash- 
remuneration basis in view of the chan^d social conditions. 

Administrative machinery for iiEulementat ion of^ the enactments 


Collectorate, one assistant yms prox^ided In the lenancy 
Branch for the purpose. An Additional Officer of the rank 
of Mamlatdar v* as also appointed, though only^e. tempo rary 
Oasis, with effect from April I960 to attend to a p8.rt of 
the work pertaining to the jBoffib8.y xaluqdari fenure Abolition 
act, 1949. All the v?ork at the Prant, the Xaluka and the 
Tillage levels was carried out by the existing staff of the 
respective offices. 

Iffipact on the people , , 

The iffipa,ct of the tenures abolition has been serious 
as can be seen from the following details pertaining to the 
different nets: — 

1 . The Bombay Bhagdari and Karwadari Tenures Abolition Act : ■ 

(a) The Act covered 32 Narwadari villages and scattered land 
admeasuring about 30582 acres in the District. 

(b) The Narwadari land became Kha,lsa lands and the occupancy 
rights were passed on to the actual tenant-cultivators 
provided they paid full land revenue under the provision 
of the Land Revenue Code. 

(c) The fornier tenant s-at-will who used to suffer from the 
hanging bword of Democles of ejection and indiscriBiinate 
increases in rents heaved a sigh of relief, though the 
financial and otner assistance they could obtain form.erly 
from the Narwadars were now lost by them. They had now 
onwards to pay fixed land revenue to the Oovernment . 

(d) Similarly, the customary tenants who had to share the 
Crops were now to bee.r onlj'- the burden of land revenue. 

(e) The Narwadars lost their property rights in the Narwa 
land without any compensation. It was presumed from 
generation to generation, that the land was their own. 

This Abolition Act, in effect, treated them as outdated 
licences of the tiovernment, which no longer needed them 
for the guaranteed lumpsum payment of land revenue against 
the right of retention of whatever additional collections 
they could make from their tenants. They also lost the 
position of dignity and high esteem which they formerly 
used to hold only because of theirs being Narwadars. ' 

(f) No application for ■■co.mp'e-nsattoh' In respect of the transfer 


The GrOTeri'ittient, therefore, had not to bear any cost-burden 
on this item . 

(g) The abolition of the Narwa Registers, the end of the 

difficulties involved the enforcing the Joint responsi- 
bility for the recovery of land revenue in lumpsum from 
bhe Narwadars, etc., might have resulted in a reduction 
in the complexity which the revenue administration had 
to face before. 

2* The Bombay Maleki Tenure Abolition Act : 

The Act covered 2? villages with a total of Y4917 
acres of Yazeli land. The Maleks lost — from 1-3-1960 — 
the rights they vrere formerly enjoying, in exchange of 
Compensation amounts to tna maximum extent of 3 multiples 
of the respective annual a^verage incomes received by them ! 
in the immediately preceeding five years, in all 55 suCh 
claims ifere received and decided by the Collector. The 
amount of compensation a>?a-rded to 49 Maleks totalled 
Rs.83,900. It is worthwhile mentioning here that not a 
single case of irregularity was found in consequence of the 
scrutiny, as provided for in the Bombay Land Tenure 
i^Toolition (Amendment) Act, 1858, made by the Collector in 
the C8-,se of all awards formerly declared. 

The net efiect on. tne Maleks has been that they have 
lost a periaanent source of income in excnaxige of a riettgre 
amount worth a total of three years' income each, xilso, 
their prestige, status, etc. that emSj'iated formerly from 
the Maleki Tenure began to, cilsappear. 

On the other hand, the cultivators who had to bear 
the brunt of heavier land-revenue assessments in the Maleki 
villages in comparison to tae other similar Khalsa villages 
were benefitted on account of the provision of reduced land 
revenue rates. Moreover , they ■ became fra'3 from the coercion," 
intimidation, forced labour and other exploitation which 
they were subjected to by some of the Maleks. 

The Government freed itself from the otherwise 
permanent payment of shares from the revenue collections in 
the Vazeli lands. Also, . it; ceased to be duty-bound to, 
accept the suggestions of ; the:' Maleks in respect of the 
appointm;ents of Talatis in the, ex-Kaleki villages. ' ■ , 


5. The BoEibay Personal Inams Abolition Act ; 

(a) I'fie Act covered 20 villages, over 2,97,500 acres of 
sce^ttered land and 315 cash alloV'S, rices. 

(b) fhree villages consisting of land with exemiption fron- 
the payment of ls.nd revenue, were settled and tne rates 
I'ixed were ordered to be given effect to from l-S-1953. 

(c) Out of the seventeen^ remaining villages exempted from 
the payment of land revenue, two viera settled 15 
vrere yet to be settled. However, assessment ra.tes in the 
case of the latter were determined and ordered to be 
recovered viith effect frorti 1-8-1955 . 

(d) The Record of Rights wa,s introduced in all the villages. 
The persons holding lands on payment of the amount upto 
the assessment fixed under Bee. 52 of the Land Revenue ; 
Code were deeiEed to be the inferior holders holding land 
on payment of assessment and they were considered 
entitled to the occupa,ncy rights of the lands held by 
them? without payment of the occupB.ncy price . The 
lands vesting in Government were enxered in the name 

of the Govei’nrfient in the record. 

ie) All gTB,rhcs, except one in Petla.d Tfcxluka, enjoying 
exer-iption fi’om tne p8.yrf.ent of land revenue were covered 
under tne act from 1-8-1955; the exception case v;e-s 
covered from 1-6-1953. They were subjected to the 
payment of full l£md revenue from tne respective de-tes. 
Kecessa,ry changes wei-e incorpora,ted in tne Record of: ■ 
Rights . 

if) Gompensation atcounts were deterif-ined for the abolition 
of 315 cash allowances. 

(g) Out of 21 claims filed under Sec, 10, 20 were decided, 

12 were allowed and 8 rejected. More than 3,800 
claims filed under Rec. 17 were all rejected. 

(h) Payment of compensation was made in 300 cases out of 

^::;:;:R';:fi527:V:Ca • ^ r , v • V'' 

(i) Talatis, Patels and Kotwals were appointed in tne former 

ij) The Inaindars, who were considered to be unnecessary 
L:htehnied;iarie6:>;;;;we.re:"'eLiitlh^ted;%:::v:ff 



(k) The disputes that used, to occur in the past betv/een 
■&he general public in respect of space for cremation, 
grazing lands, village site lands, public open grounds, 
roads, paths etc. came to an end as the Clovernraent 
becanie the owner of all such areas. 

(l) The Inamds-rs, whose position formerly was like that of 
the feudal lords, vfere turned into ordinary citi sens. 
Hence they resented the pa.ssing and the implementation 
of xne hct very vehemently . The dissatisfaction found 
expression in strong criticism of Go vernment policies 
and. administration. 

(m) The position of the ryots improved in that they would 
new be having direct contact witn the Government and. 
that the exploits-tion, Imrassment, etc, thej* v;ers 
frequently subjected to came to an end legally, 

^ • The Bombay oa^ranjam Jahagirs a-nd Other Inems of Political 
Natmire Resumption Mies : 

(a) The dules covered one village, vis., Alim in Ta.luka 
Kapadwanj and 685 Giras and Ghi't^av allovjances. 

(b) The Record of Rights vias introduced in the vllla.ge , v 
Aiwa, all inferior holders in possession of land were, 
on payment of annual assessment for the prescribed 
number of years, granted the occupancy right, and all 
other lands were resumed to Governmient. 

(c) Qualified inferior holders 8.s per the Bombay Land Tenure 
abolition Lav/s (Amendment) Act, 1958, were also granted 
the occupancy right. 

(d) Lands formerly held by other persons were, in 35 cases, 
regranted to them on payment of an occupancy price equal 

; to,\six' ;tiE 0 :S' :the assessraent 

(e) The Garan jeimdars also were granted the occupancy right 
in exchange of the occupancy price for the land in their 

po s se s sion^': a ^ ' vr '.r;' vV.! • ■ 

(f) The assessment of the village was settled with effect 

(g) Orders sanctioning compensation in 654 cases of giras 

a:aa;r:ahdiff hif s 

ih) Out of b63 persons eligible for the payment of comoen- 


5 • ‘i'he Bombay Mer^igd territories and ^ireas iJe.f^irB Abolition) 
Act : 

(a) Classification of the Jagirs into proprietary and non- 
'oroprietary ones was made by the Collector and the 
decisions were disputed by some of the affected parties. 
Subject to the appeals made, the position was as follows: — 


Tii-LUKii ■ 

Kapadwanj 

Vadasinor 

Kharfibhat 

Thasra 

Petlad 


Ko ; of villages 

Propri e te.ry K'on-propri e tary 

16 

2 29 

5 

1 


(b) file Records of Rights were introduced in the villages 
where they did not exist. In the latter, necessary 
changes were effected, assessment Y/as determined for 
the unsettled villages. Rates were also revised in 
respect of the settled villages, a.s per the provisions 
of the -fi-ct. The old land records were recovered from 
ohe former Jagirdars and classified according to the 
ABGD List. 

(c) The properties vesting in Government as per tne Act 
were entered in its name in the Records of Rights. 

(d) According to the subsequent Bombay Land Tenure abolition 
Laws LmendE^ent act, 1958, in the 8 villages — 5 in 
Khambhar Taluka and 5 in Vadasinor Taluka, where no 
assessment was fixed by the former Governments, the 
persons already paying assessment fixed under bee. 7 
were deemed to be permejient holders of the respective 

te) Occupe-ncy Price had to be pe.id by 550 non-proprietary 
Jagirdars for obta.ining the re grant of land. They 
fell in line with the other peasant-proprietors. 

:(;f;|.;;©u^-;j;:p:f|::5;7-5AP:er:Sons;;::Y#^ 

Proprietary Jagirda-rs for the .purpose of acquiring 

theiTi, about 500 m£;.de the payments either direct to the 


Those who would have exercised this special right by 
31-7-1952 vjould become full-fledged owner-culrivators 
free froir: fhe control of the former Jagir.i8.rs. The 
latter were the losers to that exteiit because tney lost 
a ggerrnanent source of incoae . 

(g) Out of b9 conrpensation claims received, 76 were decided 
out of V7hich 2 vjere rejected and coiaperisati on became 
payable fc 96 persons. 

(h) Talaitis and other, revenue staff were appointed in the 
ex-J8.giri villages. 

(ij The icri: er tj'agirdars lost their .awe, prestige and . jjosi tion 
in tneir respective rural coErnunities , 

^ • The Bombay Inferior Villap^e Vatans Abolition i^-ct : 

(a. i The covered the cases in the former British Kalra 

District and- the former contagious Barodsi Btate area. 

(b) The system of hereditary appointments of the Inferior 
Village hervemts: v&s a,bolished v/i th - effect from 1-8-1960 
and Kotv7als v/ere scheduled to be s-ppointed in their place 
where.ver necesse^ry. So also, the Stiperidary Inferior '' , 
village Servants were replaced .by Kotwals vrith effect 
from. 1-11-60 in some Talukas and from 1-12-60 in the 
other Talukas. 

(c) The V»"atan lands admeasuring 4242 acres were resumed and 
were made liable to the payment of full land revenue with 
effect from 1-8-60. Necessary miutations were effected 

in the Records of Rights., 

{d} Gases in the matter of the regrant of land under sections 
5 and 6 numbered 1!?22 and Occupancy Price (eq.ual to one 
or three timies the assessment on the basis of whether the 
land was assigried for the remuneration of the officiator 

:'7 ■;'':V:;cbr';;hbt'^bwa,s::’::recdyefea7;th7':47:‘-'C 

(e) There were 321 cases under section 9 which provided for 
the grant, with the previous sanction of Government, of 
lands in the possession of unauthorised holders to them, 
where their eviction., was likely, to ce.use undue hardship 

(f) 113 compensation claims were received under bections -10 
and 11 of the act, ,(.31-7-1962. was fixed as tne last date 



T • ‘-^‘he Bombay SerTice Inams Useful to Coj-'iR'urd ty (Gu.larat & 
Konkan ) Resum-otion Rules : 

(a) The Rules covered about 2825 acres of land and /O cash 
allowances in all the ten Talukas of the District. 

(b) ^11 such inams with all their incidents, all rights to 
hold office and any liability to render service v?ere 
abolished . 

(c) The Inams of lands consisting of le-nds vjere settled end 
■Sanands' as per tne Lend Alienation Register vjere 
issued to these Inara-holders , Lanas vjere resumed by R 
the levy of full assessment frois: l-12-'54. They were 
t-nen treated as Khalss- lands. Recessary chajiges were \ ; 
Incorporated in the Records of Rights. 

(d) Occupancy rignts were n;ade available both to the CoiKHnnity 
Service Inarn-holder and to the Inferior Holder holding 
land, on payment of full assessment. Other Inams, : 
which were not adjudicatea wwterr under Rule 8 of 
Schedule B of the Rent-free Bsta-tes Act of 1852, were 
resumed and regranted in new and iiripartibie tenure to 

the holders on payrrient to uovernment of Occupency Price , 
epus'-l to six times the ennueil assessment within a period 
of two years. 

(ej Corrpense.ticn amounts totalling to 8,bout Rs .1 , 400/- were 
sanctioned to 17 persons whose cash allowances were 
\ dabolished. 

® • The Bomb-ay Taluqda.ri Tenure Abolition Act ; 

(aji All the Taluqdari is.nds became lia,ble to pay full 

assessment as per the Land Revenue Code, from 15-8-1950 
or 1-8-1955 as the case might be. The "Lai Liti" lands 
(i.e. alienated lands entered in red ink in the 
Settlement Registers) and the Jivai or Bhayati lands, 
too, became liable to such payment. This meant the.t 
they viere required to bear an additional burden of 30^J 
or 40%, being the difference between the full assessment 
and the former "Jama" assessment 0 70/ or 60%. The 
proprietary rights. of the Talukdara on their respective 
lands remained unaffected. Of course, full assessment 
has brought t tern down . to ^ the level of the other Ryots. 

(b) Some of the Taluqdars had a, grievance that the assessment 



from their estates . 

(c) rtll roads, paths, ponds, wells, unbuilt village sites, 
waste-lmids not cultivated during the iniiriediately 
preceeding three years — all outside the *Vanta*s — 
vested in Government and the i’aluqda.rs got comoensa.tion . 

(d) Ihe Talngdars became free from the former burden of 
maintaining the Village Police, i’alatis, Clerks, etc., 
for the recovery of rents and the Government had now to 
Dear it. On the other side, they also began to lose 
their old status, position of honour ar'.d local leEidership 

(e) The Records of Rights under the Land Revenue Code were 
to be brought into operation in replacerr:ent of tne 
oettlement Registers that used to be maintained by the 
former faluqdars. This change, if properly and 
equitously brought about, would be beneficial to the 
people in the areas. 

(f ) It was anticipated that this effort of ending the para- 
sitical existence of the Talucidars would make them play 

a useful and constructive role in society. .In actua,lity, 
the embittered feelings appear to have made them : 
antagonistic to and cynical of all Government action. 

Ig) The implerr.enteition of this Act, even after 13 years of 
its life, has yet not been over . It we-s originally ' ^ 
Intended to complete the work regarding assessment ;by ; 
1936 and that regarding the settlement of compensation 
claims by I960. The delayed action has caused much 
continued .and unnecessary he-art-burnirig and criticism. 

^ • The Bombay berged Territories j^nkadia Tenure Abolition) 

(a) All the Ankadia villages were restimed and all Isnds in 
these villages were, made liable to the pa.yinent of land 

(b) The Records of Rights. were introduced in the iinkadia 
villages.' • 1 1 p: . ' 

(c) 9 villages, which were not settled by the former State 
Governments, were brought under assessment as per the 

(d) 24 claims for combensatioh for ■■extinguishment and/or 


amount realised by tns iinkadedars in the three years 
irr-uediately preeeeding the date of the comEencenient of 
the operation of the it-ct were decided . hums totalling 
a little over hs ,ll,25G were av/arded to 16 Ankadeaars , 

(e) Occupancy rights were allowed to Aiika'-’e-dors in respect 
of their 'Gharkhed* lands and to tne holders (as per the 
village records) of lands in respect of wnich land 
i-svenue was payB,ble aS:: 841 .. incident of the nnke.ctia 
i'enure . 

^f) It resulted iri tne elirnination of ilie interEediary 1^ 
Ankaaeda,rs from the village administraxiGii and the . 
reduction in their status and prestige in their 
respective vills,.ges. 

(g) All uncultivated end waste lands and all cotHmon grounds, 
grazing areas, roa-ds, pa-ths, ' lanes, etc., vested in , 
Government. 

(h) Patels and Inferior Village Servant s/Kotwa.ls were 
appointed in these villages. This has reportedly 
raised the cost of a,dmini strati on in relation to tha.t 
in the tiE’^es of Ank8.ded.ars. 
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ACt : 


The implementation of the Act made the ledids liable 
to full assessment from l~b-1959. While Dharoda was . 
already/settled village, the s.ssessir.ent rates in resoect of 
Bharkunds. village were determdned and given effect to from 
l_g— j_959, 

11 . The Bombay Merged Territories Matadari Tenure Abolition 
Act : ' : :G; 1 ■ 

(a) The ^ct covered 25 villages — • 19 situated in Kapcdwarg 
Taluka, 5 in Kadiad Taluka .and 1 in kahemadavad Taluka. 

(b) The villages were resumed and . made liable to payment of 
l3.nd revenue assessed under ' the Land Hevenue Code, 1879. 

(c) Occupancy rights were granted to the Matadars only for 
their 'Gharkhed* lands,, to the co-sharers .holding 

(d) The i-iecords of Rights were introduced where they did not 


(e) AS compensation for the loss of their sha-res in the 
surplus revenue collections from their respective 
villages, 4 Matadars- were granted amounts egual to 
thrice their respective a.verage receipts during the 
live years immediately proceeding the commencement of 
the ACt . 

(f ) 42 Katadars, who used to receive cash allowances, were 
granted compensation equal to seven times the anicunts 
of their respective anriua.1 cash allowances . 

(g) Out of the above 46 approved compensation clai::.s, 
payments ware made in 40 catses to the Matadars. 

(h) Arrangements for village officials a.nd Inferior Village 
Servants were made in the former Matadari villages, 

^2. The Bombay Parag-:ana and Kulkarni Vjata.ns (Abolition j ^ Act : 

A K D 

3 . 'The Bombay Merged Territories (Baroda watans Abolition) 
Act ; 

{a} Such hatans — both coirimuted and uncommuted— were 
abolished. They viere resumed to Government and full 
assessrfient was levied from 1-5-1951 as per the Land 
Revenue Code, 1679. Necessary changes were incorpora-ted 
in the Records of Rights. They v/ere not deprived of 
the lands in their possession as, instead, of disposing 
of suGh resumed lands, Government decided to regraht 
them to the Watandars on payment of the occupancy right. 
Next preferential right for such a regrant was given to ' 
the Permanent I'enants. Such lands were of new tenure 
and were irnpa-rtible and non-transf arable v.dthout the 
permission of the Collector, a ’Nazarana* upto 20 times 
the land assessment \>jas payable for obtaining the 
permission. 

(b) The Records of Rights .were introduced, in t'wo «atan 
villages in Kapadwanj Taluka and one Watan village in 
kaheE,8.cts.vad Taluua and, these villages having been 
unsettled, as.sessment rates were fixed for recovery 

(c) 36 cases preferred to the. Collector were decided under 

(d) No application claiming compensation under Sec.6(2) 



(e) CompenBation for the abolition of 207 Watan cash 
allcwances was determined. 

(f) Compensation admissible for the abolition of the one 
Kulkarni Service Watan was determined, 

(g) PayBient was niade for about 200- out of 210 cases of 
compensation. 

(h) In the old Baroda State area, lands admeasuring 524 acres 
were resumed by Government with effect from 15-B-1953 
and were entered in the name of Governoient as abcv e-line 
occupant in the Records of Rights. About 485 acres 
from this land were granted to the holders on payment 

of occupancy price equal to six times the assessment till 
14-8-1958. 

Compensation sanctioned for the Deva Talpad village was 
under dispute. 

Compensation for the abolition of 12 cash allowances 
were sanctioned, 

(ij These her iditary services in revenue administration came 
to an end. Full-fledged government servants like the 
Talatis began to function in the four villages affected, 

(j) The social status and influence of the Watandars began 
to witness a decline. 

14. The Bombay Merged Territories (Miscellaneous Alienation) 
Abolition Act : 

(a) All the landholders were subjected to the payment of land 
revenue in full witn effect from 1-8-1955. Necessary 
changes were incorporated in the Records of Rights. 

(b) In 1344 cases, the Government was entered as the 
•above-line’ occupant and the Occupancy Prices were 
recovered in 841 cases out of this number, 

(c) The qualified definition of permanent tenant as per the 

Bombay Land Tenure Abolition Lawsb Amendment) Act, 

1958, ^i.e. one who was in continuous possession of the 
same holding for 12 years or mor<0was applicable to the 
^aranteed 'Giras’ lands which were situated in Kapadwanj 
Taluka. The persons, qualified to be such permanent 
tenants ' have ■ been ascertained , ■’ 
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2376 compensation claims were received under Sec. 17(1), 
out of which 2373 were decided. I’he compensation was 
awarded in 50 cases only out of which payment was made 
in 33 cases . 

All the 211 cla.ims submitted under oec.l8 were rejected. 

(e) i’he amendment Act of 1957 provided for toe revival of 
the following types of ailowa^nces by way of compensation, 
the data, for v/nich are given belov?: — 

NO. OF CLAIM S 

Submitted JJeciried Awarded 

(as,) Allowances 'whicn were 
held by widows for 

their maintenance; 59@ 56 N.A, 

(bb) Allowances v^hicn were 
held by male minors or 

unmarried females: — — — 

(cc) Allowances whicn v;ere 
granted for the pur- 
pose of education: 

(dd) Allowances which it was 
desirei-ble to continue on 

Gompassional grounds: 39 -38 29 

a Being 52 in Khambhat, 3 in Kapadwanj, 2 in 
¥adasinor and 2 in Kahemadavad. 

(f) In Vadasinor Taluka, 200 tenants of ex-Inami lands 
enjoying exemption from payment of land revenue had 
submitted applications that they must be treated as 
inferior holders holding land on payment of assessment. 
These were pending decision. 

General ComHients '■ 

The evils of absentee landlordism, rack-renting of 
tenants, improper cultivation of le,nds under different 
tenures, absence. of scientific or mechanized farming or 
farirdng on modern lines, vast uncultivated lands in these 
areas, extensive and minute fragmentation of holdings, 
existence of uneconomic holdings — all had set Government 
and economists a. thinking about the reforms of land tenures 
immediately we became independent. The various pieces of 
legislation referred to above were passed wim a view to 
rectify the affairs and to' aboli.sh all links that were- 



of-' the land and the Governroent. In so doing the interests 
of certain sections of the coniffiunity were adversely e.ffected . 

V, herever the special rights on agricultural and other land 
in the villages v/sre acquired by acts of courage or by 
service rendered to the Government by the ancestors of the 
present holders of the rights, social injustice has 
resulted and. much hea.rt“burning, criticism and opposition 
nave ensued. 

i-i-s against the above, the extremely serious criticism 
that has been levelled against the Land Tenures Abolition 
Acts has been that they provided for the exercise of 
judicial pov/ers by the executive officers of the Hevenue 
Department. By implication and in practice this step has 
been retrogressive. The executive can never be supposed to 
be competent to give justice impartially as it has to tow 
the line of the Government of the day. Also, it was a 
self-contradiction that the same Government effecting the 
Separation of the judiciary from; the executive decided to 
allat judicial powers and functions to the executive in 
charge of implementation of the Tenures Abolition Legislation. 

The actual tillers or possessors of agriculfural 
noldings obtained occupancy rights over them. This esta- 
blished a direct contact between these ryots and the 
uovernment. To what extent it has resulted in increased 
care, operational efficiency, productivity, land improvement, 
etc. of the holdings is £. matter yet of conjecture and 
requires tnorough objective research. 

Ltrong views have been prevailing in the affected 
sections of the public in connection with lh e issue of 
Compensation. (1 ) In many cases applications for compen- 
sation claims were not accepted. (2) The amounts awarded 
as compensation were low. (3) The provisions of the .Bombay 
Land Tenures Abolition (Amendment) Act, 1933, prescribing 
the payment of compensation amounts sanctioned in transfer- 
able bonds carrying a 3 or 4?^ rate of interest per annum 
and repayable during a period of 20 years from their 
respective dates of issue by equated annual instalments of 
principal and interest .were, .criticised as an inequitous ■ 
arrangement' of compulsory deferred , payment at- an 'abnormally 
low rate of interest when a-perpahent ' source of income was 
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C8-ioital <ieprecie.tion during such a long period vjas a certainty 
in the developing economy of India. However, it needs to be 
mentioned here that an important exception did exist under 
wnich compensation airiounts upto Rs. 1,000/- were pays^ble by 
cheques in instalments. 

It would not be out of place if it is suggested that 
a far more better approach for coffipensatirig the losers of 
such oemianent rights would be of devising a scheme under 
which the Oovernment can procure for them shares in industrial 
Concerns with sound management and prosperous future. Such 
an arrangenant would be advantageous in three ways: (l) Cash 
receipts, w'hich otherv/ise might be frittered av/ay, v/ould be 
invested in shares. {-2} Instead of suffering froni capital 
depreciation over a period of years, the allottee would get 
the benefit of capital appreciation in term.s of the rising 
shs^re values. (3) a new approach would be initiated by which 
the rentier classes and other people who are dispossessed of 
their agricultural lands are diverted to playing a vital 
role in industrial financing in the developing economy of . 
the country . 

The most serious criticism levelled against the 
administration was about the abnorn-ally slov? pa-ce of the 
implementation of all the above Land Reform i-^cts. There 
were two types of adverse effects because of this delayed' 
action: (l) The interests of the tilers of the land suffered 
wherever they had to face the malpractices by vested interests 
who could get records manipulated to their advantage during 
i-he available time-lag. (2) The remaining privileged 
tenure-holders and the tillers affected by the acts were put 
to hardships and expenditure of time, energies and money 
because of inordinate administrative delays and disputes 
pertaining to decisions of all types taken by the revenue 
administration. It appears that the shortage of staff and 
delayed additional appointments, if and when made, were two 
of the important factors responsible for the delays. An 
instance requires a specific mention here. The Bombay 
Taluqdari Tenure Abolition Act was passed in 1949. The 
additional officer for this work, however, was specially 
appointed on a temporary basis only from April I960'. And, 
he had to seek clerical assistance from the local Mamlatdar's 



The directly most beneficial impact of the tenures 
abolition was that the revenue collections of the Government 
grevj in size because of full assessment on all lands on which 
previously partial or full exemptions from payment were 
avsflable to tneir holders. Also, certain lands a.nd public 
property vesmed in the u-overnmerit so that the ramnants of 
ffionarchies disappeared. 

(3) raiGh.CY abolition : 

"Prior to the enactment of the nomba-y tenancy net, 
1939, the relations between landlords and tenants in the 
Province were governed by the provisions of the bomcay Land 
Hevenue ^^ode, ib79, and other legislation applicable to 
loceil areas. These provisions did not ensure equal status 
for contract or agreement to the contracting parties i ,e . 
tenants were in much inferior position. Many tenants who 
held the same lands for generations did not obtain rights 
of permanancy but continued to be tenants-at-will liable 
to be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their 
landlords . " 

"The tenants having no fixity of tenure or protection 

against rack-renting had no incentive to improve income from 

land. The effect of tnis state of affairs was that land 

was not properly cultivated and agriculture as a profession 

was not attractive. In order to remedy this state of affairs 

the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, was passed by the last 
18 

Ministry as a protective measure for the improvement of 
the conditions of tenants of agricultural lands in the 
Province while protecting the legitimate interests of 
landlords ." 

"The working of the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, as 
awiended in 1946 throughout the Province disclosed certain 
difficulties in the administration due to variety of 
tenures, customs and usages prevailing in the different 
parts of the Province," The change in the political stetus 
of the country necessitated certain agrarian reforms to 
increase agricultural efficiehey. The Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, was an important measure ■ 
directed towards 'the achievement of this objective.'' "It puts 



together general provisions re^rding tenancies, their 
duration, maximum rent, commutation of crop-share rent into 
cash, prohibition of receiving rent in terms of service or 
labour, abolition of all cesses, ’hak's, etc,, as well as 
the special rights and previlegss of protected tens.nts," 

The 1948 Act was applied to the v/hole of the Kheda 
Bi strict. The administrative machiriery — in December 1961 ~ 
to which the implementation of the Act was entrusted was of 
the following pattern: — 

(i ) At the district level, one Aval Karkun and two clerks 
were working in the xidditional Ghitnis Branch of the 
Qollectorate . 

(ii ) There were 29 one-man agricultura,! Lands Tribunals 
usually assisted by one A.K.-cum-Accountant and one clerk 
each working in the field at the taluka level. This 
establishment was provided only bit by bit so that, from 
1948 to 196/ , no separate Branch for this work was in 
operation at the district level. It was only after the 
coHiing into operation, from 1-4-1967, of the amended 
Tenancy act xtet one Tribunals begem to be a,ppointed and. , 
till 1-4-60, these were only one per lUluka. The major 
functions of tnese Tribunals were to fix the prices of lands, 
tne ownership of wnich was to be tremsf erred to the tenants, 
and to determine the number of instalments the erstwhile 
tenants were required to pay to the erstwhile owners. 

(iii) In every Taluitia, the regular Mamlatdar assisted by one 
or li-ore AvaT Kai-kuns 8.utnorised to worn as Tenancy Mamlatdars 
were in charge of the implementation of the Act except the 
functions that were to be discharged under Lection 32-G by 
the Agricultural nands Tribunals. Thus, 10 Mamlatdars and 

17 Lxtra Aval Karkuns were working in the District at the 
end of 1961 . 

(iv) The w'ork at the village level was being done by the 
Talatis. 

The 1948 ^^-ct provided for the creation of a class of 
’protected* tenants to remedy the insecurity and exploitation 
trom which even those who had been tenants for years used to 
suffer. By 1955-66,' almost all ' tenant s became protected in- 
that, [i) their tenancies were made' hereditary and. non- ^ 
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prescribed, (iii) their exploitation of all sorts including 
free suoply of labour was put an end to, (ivj tney were 
granfeil the right of the purchase of land they were 
cultiva-ting, at reasonable price and upto the prescrioed 
ceiling and (y) their rights in regard to trees planted, 
houses built, etc. on the landlords* lands v/ere safeguarded. 

The Ciost important issue to be decided as the first 
steo towards the iffiplementation of the Act was that of 
aeciding v/hether a particular tenant was a 'protected* 
tenant or not. The next issue was that about the deter- 
mination of cash rents. The third issue was that of 
granting possession of land to the landlords who wanted 
to terminate the texiancy in the circumstances proTided for 
In the Act . 

The above presupposed the existence of complete and ; 
Correct village records, giving full details about the actuals 
teimncies. This was. not so. In many cases, names of persons 
other than the actual tenants vjere entered, tne eontinulty 
of tenancy was shown as broken in-betwesn by false entries 
and me-nipulsitive adV8.ntage was teken by landlords of their 
influential position, traditional sociaxl relationships, : 
illiteracy eaxd ignorance of tne tena-nts find of the ceiling- 
provision of tne net. urop-sharing and exploitation 
Continued to exist de facto despite their de jure anolition 
under the act. The absence of a restraining penalty clause 
served as a vlteA.1 cause i'or tne raalpi'actices vhiich the few 
dig landlords carried out. The impact of the -Act: was, , :;i 
iiowever, serious oxi tne ar/.ail — sjid tne n;edium-si zed 
holders. Most of them were iiot sufficiently conscious of 
wh-.t we..s happening to their interests or could not manage 
nianipiiiations to safeguard them. Their tena-nts vrere 
Certainly benefitted by the Act. Low cash-rents were 
fixed by the Mamlatdars .and, in most cases, they were rj.ot 
paid at all — or were .paid irregularly — by the protected* 
tenants end tne .machinery for, their recovery was virtually 
■'iMett&cWve * 

and land-productivity, too.;* was serious, (a) Whatever 
unity existed in the ■■ villages received a severe blow as 
the two major sections, of the rural society were played 



tenants \'ere, in ir.ost cases, reported to have been satisfied 
e.s a. result of the execution of the Act. (cj One of the 
v.orst effects of this Act has -been tha,t tne sanctity of the 
conti-actual relationships hs,s been lost and people have lost 
iaith in the honesty and integrity of oneanother. i’he streani 
of social co-operation that used to flow in the past in the 
rurc.l areas has dried up, at least for son.e years to cct.e . 

(d) I’as tenants usually did not possess 8 ,dec 3 .uate resources 
like bullocics, agricultural iKplements, manures, seeds ?-..nd 
ca.;)itnl necessai-’y for all other agricultural operations and 
for land-im.provsment . They, therefore, got late in tilling, 
Sowing, harvesting e.nd other operations involving teiriporary 
finsncing or a..ssistance froRi brother-cultivators a.nd could 
not undertake schemies of perffianent investment for land- 
development , T'ne situation was indeed much better v/hen 
agricultural financing was resorted to by the leindlords, ; who 
also took decisions in regard to the in-puts, mianagernent,: etc. 
and gave guidance to the tenant s. Trees , which take ' time 
to grow like the building vup of capital reserves, were at y a 
tiiRes cut down by the tenants becsuse of his poverty and^^ >> ^ 
short-sighted policy. This meant a destruction of C3pital.:rf 

The 1948-Act wets amended radically in 1956 vdth the 
aim of m.aking, with effect ironi 1-4-1957 (i .e . the ''tillersf ; - 
day"), every tiller the owner of the land he v;as cultivating, . 
itccordinipLy, every tenant was deemied to have purchased^^ from 
his landlord, free from all encumibrances existed thereon, 
the land held by himi as tenant, if (a) such tenant was a 
pernianent tenant and was cultivating the land personally, and 
(b) such tenant was not a. permanent xenant but was cultivating 
xne Ifmd personally, and (i) the landlord had not given notice 
of termdnation of nis tenancy as provided in the Act latest 
Dy 31-12-1956, or {ii) the notice had been given but the 
landlord had not applied to the hamlatdar latest by 



19. Upto the miaximum of the ceiling areas prescribed as 
follows: - " ■ '■ 

48 acres of ji ray at land, ^24 acres of seasonally 
irrigated land, or paddy or- rice land, OR 12 acres of 
perennially cultivated land.., ^ 

20 On two grounds; for-, cultivating' the 'land personalI|.y, ' or 

lor any ,non-^gri cultural" purposes • 



31-3-57^^ for obtaining possession of tne land, or (iii) 

'tne landlord had not terminated his tenancy on any other 
ground as stated in t>ec.l4 or had, if it was terminated, not 
apoiieci mo the Mamlatdar latest by 31-3-1957 for obtaining 
xhe possession of the land . Also, the tenants, who were 
not permanent and who were tilling the land belonging to 
persons v/nose annual income di'd not exceed r<s,1500 each, 
were not eligible for such a purchase of land. 

The above provisions gave rise tO: two categories of 
cases to be decided by appropriate authorities as per one 
procedures laid down in the amended act (i ) pertaining to 
the lands deemed to have been purchased by the tenants, the 
prices of which and the mode of payment for vrhich h£id to be 
determined, and (ii ) pertaining to the obtaining of possession 
lands by the owners. 

CateAory I : The bulk of the cases fell in the first category 
for which tne maximuin purchase prices were already specified 
in the Act and the actual determination of the figures in 
individual cases was entrusted to the Agricultural Land 
Tribunals. The manner in which the payments of the 
purchase prices were to be rsede anil tne remedies that were 
to be available in case of defaults thereof were detailed 
out in the amended Act. 

The impact of the above was that the execution of the 
Act amounted to forced selling of lands by the landlords on 
a compulsory deferred payment system, where the price payable 
was- determined by the Tribunal . The ownership rights in a 
piece of property like land v;ere transferred without any 
on-the-spot payment to the landlords. 

21. ’inhere a landlord was a minor, or a widow, or a person 
subject to mental or physical disability or a serving 
member of the armed forces, a notice was to be given and 
an application for possession under Sec. 29 was to be 
made (i) by the minor, within one year from the date on 
which he attained majority, (ii) by the successor-in- 
title of a widow within one year from the date on which 
her interest in the land ceased to exist, (iii) within 
one year from the date on which mental or physical 
disability ceased to exist, and (iv) within one year i, 
from the date on which' a serving member of the armed 
forces ceased to be viSuch, .(An exception in regard to ' 
the position of such; a person being a member of a Joint 
■ family, was npec if leally prescribed.) ' 
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i-i-bnormal delays have used to take place in tne deter- 
rcination of the purchase prices. The seriousness of the 
situation would be clear from the fact that, as late as at 
the end of 31-12-1961, as many as 51^ of the total number of 
2 , 34,000 cases were still pending di spo sal . The process of 
the implementation of this historical act ought to have been 
Completed within a reasonable time of 2 to 3 years only from 
1-4-1937. if viewed cumulatively, it is now 13 years since 
the Act was first passed in 1946 and 3 years since the 
"tillers' day" was celebrated . I'he deterffiina,tion of the 
reasonable cash-rents in substitution of the old crop-shares, 
which ceased to govern the indlord -tenant relationship in 
Consequence of the Act since 1948, itself had taken a very 
long time, as reported, not all the cases had been decided 
until 1-4-1957, from which date another process of the 
determination of the purchase-prices v/as deemed to have been 
steirted . Thus, inexcusably long periods he.ve been taken by 
trie adndnistration in the execution of the two major phases 
of the Act. 

The argariient th^t administrative machinery cannot be 
cree.ted in a- day is surely lame, it is indeed irrational 
and pi-eniatura to pass/enloree any piece of legislation 
v/ithout planning I'or tne timely creation of an administrative 
ii.acianery for its execution. This ACt probably nas been an 
example of the ability of the Government to plan retro- 
spectively'. Similarly, it is normal thf^t, whenever an Act 
affecting existing long-standing social relationships is 
pe-s-rea, opposition from affected individuals/sections is • 
.bound to take place. It must be anticipated with a view to. 
make provision for countering it as soon as the enactment 
is brought into operation. It appears that both of these 
■vital requirements were never given any/due consideration. 
Efforts by vested interests on either side to sabotage the 
judicious implementation: of this Act were made, vath the 
result that cunning individuals benefitted at the cost of 
the weaker and ignorant sections of the population affected 
by the Act. The aiecial administrative machinery, as 
detailed out earlier, was .created late and was inadequate. 

The procedure ad.opted and/.tnethods followed by the Tribunals 
were inefficient. These .themselves proved to be an important 
cause of delays and:; much' public dissatisfaction. 



of . the purchase price, parti- 
cule-rly, in the case of tenants other than tne permanent 
ones, the Imxdlord had to be on the mercy of both me tenant 
and tii8 tribunal as the latter had an exceptionally v<ide 
aiscretion of fixing a price anywhere between 20 and 200 
times the assesscient of the land. Add to this the fact that 
the Tribunal consisted of only one man, who belonged to the 
Revenue Service*. In the valuation of lend for this compulsory 
sale, influence, favouritism and illegal gratifications played 
their own role. Different purchase-prices were fixed for 
the same kind of lands on flimsy grounds. At times, unusable 
and dry, old wells were valued as if they were irrigation- 
wells. Trees which rarely/never yielded fruits vrere valued 
as if they were high-revenue yielding fruit-trees. So also 
were super-structures on land over-valued. The arbitrary , 
manner in which the Tribunal decided the purchase-price was 
Criticised by many as a mockery of justice and equity. The 
maximum of 200 times was just a book-provision, rarely 
accepted. In a vast majority of the cases, the price fixed 
varied between 20 and 100 times the land revenue , The 
poverty and the minimum; paying capacities of tenants perhaps 
Constituted the guiding principle for the Tribunals in this 
regard, except in the cases where influence and other forces 
Could tempt tnem> to behave otherwise. Maximum lenience was 
shown also in regard to the number of instalments granted 
for the payment of purchase-prices. Defaults were numerous* 
and even where the tenants were regular in paying the 
inste-lnients, the Government machinery was too slow and too 
Conservative to reimburse the amounts to the respective 
claimants. 

Category II ; The landlords whose tenants were not permanent 
tenants were given tne finsd option to obtain possession of 
their lands for personal cultivation strictly according to 
the procedure and the conditions laid down in the amended 
Act, Any technical breach in this re^rd inflicted upon 
them a permanent loss of their lands. Moreover, the 
possessory suits also took a long time for tneir decisions. 
i?or instance, the total number of cases under the sections 
other than Sec.52G(i.e. belonging to the category 1 above) 
numbered over b400, oiit of which only about !)85 had, by ’ 
31-12-1961, been finalised. Here, too.^ therefore, the . ■ 
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of time, energy and money and loss of income during the 

periods the cases were pending disposal. 

The Act had other repercussions as narrated below: — 

(1) Much confusion prevailed for a long time in the minds 
of both the parties affected, and expenditure had to be 
incurred by them for legal consultations. 

( 2 ) Tne prestige and the credit-worthiness, which the landlord 
had in the past because of the ownership of land, were 
lest and the loans they could secure in the past on 
account of the goodvjill ceased to be available. Even the 
tenants had only a res'&ricted right v/ith rega-rd to the 
offer of their lands a-s security against borrowed loans. 

The act, therefore, has resulted in reducing the utility 
of land as an instrument for securing all types of 
iinance . 

( 3 ) One of the main goals of the Act was to increase agri- 
cultural productivity and production by providing the 
incentive of ownership-rights to the tenants. There 
was a general feeling chat these were adversely affected 
as (a) the stream of crop-finarc e tte.t was available to 
the tenants fox-merly from tneir landlords ceased to 
flow, (b) the reduction in the burden of rent-payments 
served, in most cases, as an incentive to increased 
idleness, and (c) a part of the land that was formerly 
utilised for the production of foodgrains or cash crops 
was diverted to growing grass and fodder for feeding 
their cattle. 

(4) It was repeatedly proclaimed by the protagonists of this 
Act that the actual tillers of the land becaxne its 
proprietors. In fact, however, the tenants who v;ere 
deemed to have purchased the land under the Act were 
granted the occupancy rights only on the new and impartible 
tenure wnich meant that it was non-transferable and 
rionpartible by sale, gift, exchange, mortgage, lease, 
assignment or partition without the previous sanction of 
the Collector. 

( 5 ) The Act impeded seriously the working of the BombSi-y 
Prevention of Fragmehtation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947, which- was a very important other measure for 



only 46 and 20 villages v/ere covered in tiie Thasra and 
-one nadiad Talukas respectively, when the nuKbers 
scheduled to be covered vrere 6u and 35 respectively. 

(G) II^OJ3T3D111dO & MONSY-LBKDIKG 

IVo important Acts, viz., The Bombay jiLgri cultural 
Debtors' Relief act, 1S*47, and The uombay Money! snders ' Act, 
1946, viere brought into operation in the post-Independence 
yee-rs with a view to scaling down the debts of the agri- 
culturists and regularising the practices of private 
moneylenders respectively. 

• The Bombay ^n.gri cul tui*al Debtors' Relief Act. 1947 : 

The agriculturists in the villa-ges always used to 
face financia-l stringency. They had to borrow loans not only 
for agricultural operations but also for observing socia,! 
Customs. Tne village moneylenders e.dvanced funds to them 
with or without security at heavy rates of interest. These 
loans could rarely be repaid by them and the rural debts 
went on piling up year after year. In many cases, a variety 
of malpractices were follov/ed by unscrupulous moneylenders. 

The conditions in Kaira District were no better than those 
rjrevailing elsewnere in rural India. Thus, the scaling 
down of debts was provided for in this Act with the tv?in- 
object of reducing rural indebtedness and of giving a fillip 
to agricultural production. 

Special judicial machinery wa.s created for the disposal 
of the applications recej.ved for the seeding down of debts 
under the Act. The Revenue Administration v/as concerned 
only with the recovei'y of the instalments as and when due, 
as per the awards, as arrears of land revenue. 

The impact of the Act was extremely serious on the 
money-lenders who suffered from serious windfall losses and 
there was much agitation as many felt that the debts were 
scaled down drastically, the amounts awarded were not 
payable in casn but by Instalments — the recovery of which 
was difficult and expensive, if not uncertain — and that 
a great injustice had been done to them. 

A series of consequences ensued. The debtors whose 
debts were considerably "reduced benefitted. The creditors, 
whose loan-accounts were genuine, had to face unjust 
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rsla.tions in the rural areas received a severe blov/ and the 
sanctity oi contractual relationships in the sphere of rural 
firrtince was practically lost. The tiresou.e, tardy fuirl 
exToensive process of proving the debts had already generated 
opposition in the minds of the vocal sections in the rural 
areas. aII these factors brought about a sudden and sizeable 
shrinkage in the supply of rural credit. The agriculturists, 
\mc had availed of the benefit of the Act, found it 
impossible to borrow any funds from this source as they vrere 
treated as virtual defaulters and bankrupts. In the absence 
of an alternative net-work of efficient agencies for the . 
supply of rural finance — ^ as and vmen and in tne quantities ; 
required — at reasonable rates of interest, the position 
of the rural folks had become very precarlGUS. Reportedly, 
agricultural production suffered, from a setback. Sven when 
the Government could arrange, to a relatively limited extent,; 
for the grant of loans; through the co-operative societies, p 
the agriculturists still had to approach the raoneylenders, 
who: tried. to take revenge witn greater vehemance and 
increased malpractices. Thus, unfortunately, exploitation,; . 
deepened. Also, the loans borrowed from the co-operatives 
were used to repay the interest and principsd amounts due ^ ^ 
to the private moneylenders. Not infrequently they defaulted 
in the regular and full repayment of the loans borrowed 
from the co-operatives and a stage came when they had to 
rely on private loans to meet these obligations or their 
further needs. The resulx was renewed shackles of the 
private moneylenders for the borrowers, 

2, The Bombay Moneylenders* Act, 1946 : 

This Act, though passed in 1946, was brought in 
torce from 17-11-1947 in the District. The main source of 
rural finance, prior to 1947, was the private moneylender 
who was mostly a landlord— cum-moneylender— cum-merchant , 

A variety of malpractices prevailed in regard to the credit 
transactions. Apart from the high rate of interest charged, 
manipulation of accounts was resorted to by unscrupulous 
moneylenders, especially when the borrowers were illiterate 
or needy. This Act aimed ..at rationalising the private' 
laoneylerding business* ' .Its" special features were, 'as"''''' - 
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(a) Koneylaiiding by a person not iiolding a licence under the 
Act was prohibited. 

{b) Sach moneylender v;as required to submit periodically 

returns regarding amounts lent, interest-rates charged, 
etc . . 

(c) The maximum rates of interest to be charged were fixed 
at 971 - for tne secured loans and 12?' for tne unsecured 
ones. 

(d) iSach moneylender had to submit to the U-overnment, returns 
snowing particulars of every transaction effected in 
respect of each borrower. 

lnsofa.r as the administrative machinery is concerned, 
lor tne first ten years, the Collector worked as the Registrar 
of Moneylenders and the Mamlatdars worked also as the 
Assistant Registrars. On 1-8-1957, the work was transferred 
to the Assistant Registrar of Moneylenders at Nadiad who was 
assisted by one Inspector of Moneylenders, one Senior Clerk, 
three clerks and: three peons. 

On the face of it, the execution of the Act has, 
wherever done according to its provisions, played a construct- 
ive role in the regulation of moneylending business. However, 
the situation has not been as bright as was anticipated as 
the following Tables show: — 



Year No. of licence-holders 


1949-50 

1201 

1950-51 


1958-59 

733 

1959-&0 

705 

1960-61- 

682 




year 


Loans grants 
;o traders 


. (in *000s of rupees) 
to non- traders Total 


The above figures Indicate that (i) the number of 
licenced moneylenders went down by about 43% in eleven years, 
(ii) their number came to ,67 per village in 1960-61, (iii) 
the toteil credit granted by them in the year 1960-61 
witnessed a fall of 48^ as against the figure for 1969-60, 
and (iv) the regulated private financing came to a little 
over Rs. 8,000 per village /town and ’R s . 4/- per capita in the 
District in 1960-61. They depict a very poor picture of 
the state of rural finance— even if an adequate allowance 
is made for the financing by the co-operative institutions 
and commercial banks and for the Tagavi and other development 
loans granted by the Oovernirient agencies in the District, 

The primary goal of the Act was to protest the 
borrowers against the malpractices of the moneylenders. 
However, its operation resulted in the drying up of the m.ost 
vital source of rural finance. The co-operatives and the 
Government agencies nave not yet been able to grov; into a 
substitute organisation. The procedures and the other 
requirements for securing loans from them have proved to be P 
stringent, complex and time-consuming that they have yet not 
been able to compare satisfactorily v,fith the old system of 
private moneyl ending. The moneylenders functioned as real 
risk -bearers, charging high rates of interest but supplying 
funds as and when they were required for any purpose. A 
Sort of personal hereditary relationship developed betv/een 
the contracting parties so tbst even the tenants and the 
landless Icibourers could obtain loans without ofiering 
tangible security and could secure guidance pertaining to 
agricultural operations, iind, occasional non-repayments of 
borrowed loans did not result in an abrupt stoppage of the 
grant of fresh loans which could enable the borrov/ers to 
tide over temporary adverse situations. The malpractices 
of moneylenders did require strict action. However, action 
Should not mean an unplanned or irrational action. It was 
indeed hasty and unwise to take a step which created a 
sudden and unbridged gap' in rural finance. 

The acute stringency .of funds in the villages was 
felt because of four reasons; (a) The lending of surplus 
lunds by individuals among, themselves, as was done forcierly, 
Ceased to take place,,n 0 w asy for such few accommodative 
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not willing to ta-ice out the Licence, (b) The loanable funds 
belonging to the former moneylenders, who decided not to 
take out the Licence, went out of the field. (c) Many of 
the former moneylenders lost most of their outstanding dues 
in the large scale scaling down of debts under the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors* Relief Act. The repayment by instal- 
ments provided for these greatly reduced recoverable dues 
resulted in a compulsory frozen capital. Further, this 
scaling dovm frightened some of the former moneylenders 
out of the business, (d) Mther because of spite agslnst 
some of the former debtors, who had secured a scaling down, 
or because of risks of the loss of the amount of principal, 
those moneylenders who nad taken out the Licence traded much 
more calculatively and cautiously so that credit was made 
available on a selective and restricted basis. 

The consequences of the above were many. In the 
Course of the past few years a black market, flourishing 
on natural or created shortages of finance in the rural 
areas, had been expanding in size. The licence-holders 
frequently resorted to the same old malpractices dressed in 
the legal form. Illicit high-cost financing by non-licence 
holders cropped up as a matter of necessity ana most of the 
villagers had to be the victims. A peculiar type of 
Complementarity grew between the funds loaned out by the 
co-operatives and those issued by private sources. For 
paying of the private loans with interest, loans secured 
from the co-operatives were used, and for those to be repaid 
to tne co-operatives, renev/als of the private loans were 
effected, a stage alv^ays cam-e when this circular flow had 
to come to an end . 

Tagavi Loans 

The Government issued orders, from time to time, with 
a view to provide greater benefit to the agriculturists 
under the Land improvement Loans Act, 1883 (Central), and 
the Agriculturists’ Lsaixs Act, 1884 (Central), as follows: — 

(i) Revenue Officers were instructed to dispose of the 
applications without avoidable delays, ordinarily within 21 
hays but in any case wltnin , one month. (1948,1945^). 

(ii) The Collector was-' 'directed' to issue 'notices inviting 
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(iii) Individual linats for sanctioning leans by tne Collector, 
tne Prant Officers and the Marnlatdars were raised. (1950 ). 

(iv) As far as possible tagavi loans were to be disbursed to 
one agriculturists at the village level. (1951). 

(v) 8he-buffaloes or other means of livelihood of the agri- 
culturists were not to be attached and sold for the non- 
repaymenx of tagavi loans. (1952), 

(vi) The Revenue and Police Patels and the Inferior Village 
Servants were made eligible, like tne other a^:5riculturists, 
for the grant of tagavi loans. (1955). 

(vii) Revenue Officers v/ere directed that no land should be 
forfeited or sold for the recovery of tagavi dues except in 
clear cases of persistent defaulting and that lands already 
forfeited should be leased on ’ifiksall* basis to the original 
cultivators for cultivation on payment of market rent. 

(viii) Also, under the Rombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act, 1948, it was provided that tagavi loans could be granted 
to the tenants on the security of their tenancy rif^ts, which 
it was not possible to do formerly. 

rt'nile the above orders were issued vdth all good 
intentions to smoothen the process and widen the scope of 
tagavi financing, people could not secure their benefits 
satisfactorily. Red tape, dilatory action, corruption, etc, 
were reported to have been responsible for tn8,ny hardships 
including the non-availability of the tagavi loans in time . 

An off-shoot ill— effect of tnis was that the tagavi loans 
were in more than one cases used for purposes other than 
the one for which they were granted. And, if direct and 
indirect costs of obtaining the tagavi were considered, it 
became a very costly source of finance. 

(D) Land acquisition : 

Roads, railways, etc. have, by their very nature, 
to pass tnrough lands belonging to thousands of big and 
small owners. If compulsory acquisition is not provided 
for by law, private owners cannot be compelled to part with 
their lands, and prices may shoot up exorbitantly. Mo 
public utility activity can be undertaken on these 
uncertainties. A .CJentral ‘ Act in’ this regard was, therefore, 






prior "to Incisp©iid.siics , th© Act v/s-s ussd, sp8-rin£jly 

Tor acquiring Is^nds for traditional public purposes. Soon 
after tne terniination of the Second World W'e.r, the Posr War 
Heconstructicn scheiries were initiated by the G-overnnent , 

The advent of Independence and the launching of the ti-iree 
j'xve-Year Plans in a sequence resulted in the impxemeiite.tion 
of numerous Development Scnemes and Projects, requiring 
lenas on an unprecedented scale , In this District, too, 
construtction/widening of roads, construction of ti^e iiaxii 
Cani-.l end, the network of its tributories, the securing of . 
sites for oil fields at Khambhat and tne electricity-generat- 
ing station at Dhuvaran and many otaer works, from which 
tne benefit ws-s to be derijived by tne public at large, 
necessitated tae compulsory acquisition of hundreds.of 
acres of land. While such acquisition has to be made in the 
larger interest, the proceedings must be completed within 
reasonable periods, the prices paid must be reasonable, and 
the payment must be made in good tirr:e . The experience in 
the recent years has not been encouraging in regard to these 
requirements. Land was acquired mostly under tne 'Urgency 
Clause'.; but the deternanation a-nd the payir;ent of the 
Compensation claims suffered from undue delays and red tape. 
The compensation claims v/ere determined on the basis of 
Che market prices prevailing on 1-1-1948 or at the time of 
acquisition, v/hichever lower. This meant a gross injustice 
to the owners of tne lands so acquired and inflicted upon 
theri”: a copital loss which should, in all fairness, be 
charged to the sections of the population who were going to 
be benefitted by tne particular bcheme or Project. Yes, 
the private landowners snould not be allowed to boost up 
land values artificially siCiply because the proposal for 
the eicquisition had come up. However, tirey must not be 
paid at rates lower than the current market prices, 

Similarly, the actual payment of compensation claims must 
be made soon after the possession of lands is taken; and 
the owners should not have to pay repeat visits at their 
cost to the Taluka Revenue Offices to get the amounts due 
to them. In no transaction of a private purchase of land 
does such a thing happen. For from it, there, an earnest 
money has to be paid in 'advance, and the balance has to be 
paid at least at the 'time of the execution of the sale deed, 
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Deniocracy does not mean ttet all tenets of social justice 
and equity should be thrown to the vrinds . 

maimtemancs of Law and order 

The advent of democracy in the country brought with 
it tne acceptance of certain fundamental principles of 
justice different frora those that were followed during the 
years of subjugation. They include the following ones 
vhiich are relevant for our purpose: — 

(I) The judicial powers enjoyed by the executive officers 
needed separation from their executive powers as the revenue 
ofricers could at best be executive magistrates but never 
judicial magistrates. 

(II) The police force in the district as an organisation 
for the maintenance of lavf and order should be under the: 
control and commayid of tte District Exectitive Magi strcite, 
but for the trial of cases it should be responsible to the 
judicial Magistrates. 

(III) The system of conferring magistrial powers honGrarily 
Upon non-officials should be discontinued. 

The related developiTients in the Kheda, District are 
discussed below in brief: — 

(l) Tae uovernment passed two Acts, viz., the Bombay 
(Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act, 1951, 
and the Bombay Reparation of Judicial ec Executive Functions 
(Supplementary ) Act, 1954, as a ma.jor step forv;ard in the 
process of tne impleinentation of the above principles in 
supersession of tne related sections of trie Criminal 
Procedure Code, 189b. This separation was started in 1950, 
tnough legally it was given effect^from 1-7-1953. 

jsormerly, the Residential First Class Magistrates 
functioning at the Taluka level were subordinated to the 
District Magistrate. They were in the Revenue Service so 
that their posts were, interchangeable with those of the 
Mamlatdars. They exercised .powers regarding all triable 
cases, ex'cept those reserved for the Sessions Court, as 
mentioned in Schedule . II .in . the . Criminal Procedure Code, 
1898. The, District, ..Magistrate.' had the , appellate and the 
revisionary powers ;pirer ..them, and .only certain cases were 
Committed -to the .sessions, ■ . 
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The separation of powers resulted in the creation of 
five separate cadres of Judicia,! Magistrates, viz.. Presidency 
Maolstrate, Magistrate of the First Clas.s, Magistrate of the 
Second Class, Magistrate of the Third Class and Specie,! 
Judicial Magistrates under the District & Sessions Judge. 
Consequently, the posts of the Residential First Glass 
Magistrates were converted into those of the Judicial 
Magistrates performing all the functions mentioned in the 
preceding pa.ragraph. The latter became a part and parcel 
of the Judicial Dep8,rtment. It also created a ne\i pattern 
of Executive Magistrates consisting of District Magistre.te, 
bub -Divisional MagistrC'-tes, Taluka Magistrates, Presidency 
Magisti-ates, specially empovjered by the State Government, 
and Special Magistrates. All the other Executive Magistrates 
were subordinated to the District Magistrates. In short, 
the Executive Magistrate continued to enjoy restricted 
magisterial powers of the preventive ard the policing 
nature . 

The above bifurcation of the magisterial functions 
was supposed to provide for unadulterated justice in criminal 
side to the people and to protect them against tne possible 
biased or vindictive doings of the revenue executives in 
charge of sucn judicial functions. It is difficult to say 
If, in practice, this aim was achieved as the revenue staff 
was transferi'ed, at its option, to work as judicial magi- 
strates and, obviously, they could not have ch&jiged their 
attitudes and approacnss all of a sudden. Of course, in 
course of time, the advantageous impact of this positive 
step should be felt by the public. 

(2) The District Magistrate’s major responsibility is that 
of maintaining law and order in the District, tie does 
this with the assistance of the District Police Force 
needed by the District Superintendent of Police, \<ho works 
as Personal Assistant to him in this regard. It is 
expected that the Police — whether, in plain dress or in 
uniform -- has to keep a track on the anti— social elements, 
prevent any possible breach. of peace and restore order when 
a disturbance occurs . ; It 'le:' also expected of then; to 
protect the ,, life and the,' property, ©f . the members of the ■, 
public and to undert^h-the-work of receiving complaints. 
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Magistre.te hets reportedly increased during ttie post-indepen- 
dence years owing to increased trade union activity, agrarian 
discontent and local disturbances arising out of local 
irictions . 

The Hierger of the Indian Princely State areas with 
the old British Kafirs, District territory lilld the very 
beneficial effect in that the maintenance of lav? and order 
in the intogratsd territory became relatively easy. 
i?orn;erly, as the areas were interspersed, a criminal who 
committed a crime in ti'.e iuri sdiction of tiie British area 
Could es.sily hoodwink the police by running away to the 
territories of the adjoining Btates and vice versa or by 
removing the 'Mudda i'-ial ' in the foreign areas. The process 
of extradition was complicated and tiir.e-consuming because 
of the existence of different jurisdictions of more than 
one (jovej:*nmsnts . The population, too, was victimised and 
intimidated by deceits, murderer® and other mischievous 
elements. The unification of tne areas made the task of 
maintaining law and order easy and increased the safety 
and protection of the people and the property, 

■ It is a. genere.! complaint tmt the mercenary character 
of rne Police has xiot changed in tne last fourteen years of 
Independence. Their attitude towards the public has hardly 
undergone a material change and frequently they add to the 
difficulties of the people and create problems rather than 
Solve them. Delaying tactics, the use of legal techniceJitie 
Coercion and intiitidation, and even force were used by the 
police — of course, without getting themselves involved — 
for cooking up cases or winding them up without bringing 
the alleged criminals to books. Favouritism, bribery and 
corruption were reported to have been on the increase during 
all these years. 

It has been the experience of the public that the 
members of the Police Force concentrated their energies 
and efforts mostly on the 'Baadobast*,- business oh tne 
occasion of the visits of the dignitaries of the Government 
to make a show of their efficiency and tteit they were very 
sl€ick in discharging their normal other duties. It needs 
to be mentioned here .that it . is, certainly unnecessary for 
a large troop of offioers and policemen in the District to. 
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•prograEime everywhere, every time . ^ 

A iTiuch-debated issue has been that of the wide pov/ers 
granAied under tne Preventive Detention act, 1930, to the ; 
District Magistrate, fhey entitle him to detedn any one 
any time without assigning any reasons for the detention 
and without any trial. If these povrers are not used 
sparingly a,nd in genuine cases, political deniocracy would 
stand stifled. 

There were two opinions vrith regard to the v.'ork; of 
the Police Patels in the villages, borne thought thi-it, prior 
to 1947, a Police Patel wielded grea,t power in his villsige 
as people were less enlightened eibout their rights, forced 
labour 'was common, exploitation of the occasion of a crime 
was rampant and the entire- nierej-rchical chain v/as a party 
to all this. The others, nowever, believed tre.t the Police 
Patels in the villages were not now taking stern steps for 
the prevention of crimes and against the criminals emd . 
doubtful characters . 


The Police Patels on the other hand suffered ■ — - in 


the case cf local di scute 


from insults, abuses,, etc.,. 


trom one cr Dotn of tne poirties to the disputes. In some , 
cases they had to fe.ce , threats to their lives and pre;perties. 
Moreover, they found it difficult to collect data 

and depei'idable evidences regeirding the vilij‘„g‘e crim.es. 

Peo,ple were not ready to act as 'Panch’s and to sign the 
‘Pancnnama ' s . At time's, even after having' si -a: 

Pancnne.ina , the vfi tne sses' turned hostile'. 


(3) It has been unfortunate that the anachronism of honorary 
magistrates has been established as a pernianent feature of 
a democracy. Their appointments have used to be made on 
Uie recomrtend&tions of tne District Magistrate, It was 
a general coHgjlaint tiT&.t the political party in power 
influenced these decisions so thiit loceil pro-party leaders/ 
Workers got so appointed. The position of the honorary 
magistrate has remained more -of prestige and dignity rather 
than of substantial magisterial powers. Hov/ever, the 
System should be objectionable if it is used as a means of 
enticement or appease-ment' for 'strengthening the hold , of a 


22, There were 27 Honorary Magistrates in the District in 


ruling party in society. 

Tne District Magi str8.te h8.d vei-y wide powers in regard 
to the issue of licences, perrsits, passports, etc. and the 
exercise of conrrol over the holders thereof. These powers 
were exercised by him mostly through the subordinates right 
upto the lowest rungs of the hierarchical ladder. i‘“.alprac~ 
tices of all possible varieties were reported to be flourish- 
ing in regard to the consideration of the applications for 
the grant of licences, permits, etc., or for the onv;ard 
transndssion of papers for their disposal by the authorities 
Concerned, hurdles used to be created vjhere techniceJ. 
loopholes could be found out or where the applicants wanted 
to circumvent the provisions of the acts, trie Hules or the 
orders. Sven where cases were straight and the pi'escribed . 
requiremerits were compiled v/ith, artificieil objections were 
rsLised to force the payment of bribes . It would be no :: f 
exaggeration to say "that no permit or licence was issued ; 
or renewed or no papers, got forwarded within a reasonable 
time unless something was offered, or a, pressure from g- ^ d 
influential quarters weis brought. Gases of anti corruption 
rarely cropped up 8.s people willy-nilly had unfortunately 
got adjusted to this we^y of behaviour to get things done 
and as, according to lav/, both the pstyer and the receiver 
were guilty. 

Both the Second War and the immediate post-war 
period witnessed 8,Gute shortages of essential comm, odi ties, 
articles and mate ri£i.ls including fcodgrains, sugar, 
kerosene, textiles, nvatches, milk, 'mava*, CEittle, cattle- 
leeds and petrol. ¥arious enactments were passed 8,nd 
administrative orders were issued from time to time by the 
Gove,rnnient in regard to price-control and rationing to 
ensure prevention of , abnormal price-rises and eqtiixable 
distribution of short ,supplies. This was essential ,for 
xne maintainance of peace and for social justice. 

The main features of the control policy, that was 
in existence in the former. Bombay Btate upto December 1947, 

(l) Complete, control, on purchase, sale, distribution and ,, 
movement of foodgralns' throughout the.btate. ' 
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(3) Irr,nosition of e. graded’ compulsory levy in trie dry-cron 

£IJ‘*6£IS « ■ 

(4; Government rr.onopoly of purchase in rageird to trie principal. 

.. cereals ® 

(5) Complete control over distribution by mea-ns of statutory 
rationing in the cities and small tov.-ns a.nd infori:;al 
rationing in the rural a,reas, 

(6) ban on the movem.ent of the principal cereals. 

(7) Sriforcerent of austerity Eisasures to prevent v?astage of 

foodstuffs . . 

From December 1D47, important ch-rnges narrated below 
were efi’ected by the GovernKent : — 

(1) Complete lifting of the ban on the movsEierit of foodgra-ins 
from plEice to place (witnin the State). 

(2) The .trade in foodgrains %'as made .free for all, subject . 

to their obtaining a licence from the District M8.gistrate 
and submitting monxhly returns of the stocks held by 
them . , . 

(3) Autnoi'ity to the nistrict Magistrate to freeze stocks , 
in private hands, to reciuisition them, or to require 
any persons other them the licericees to send cleclaration 
of the stocks held by them. 

rise in the prices of foodgrains again, 
gradual reintroduction of controls on foodgrains was 
sta,rted froEi 16th October 1948, and the old position we.s 
restored by the beginning of 1949 . : : 

h policy of gradual relaxation of controls on food- 
grains vjas again implemented from 2-12-1932 on the follov/ing 
Tines;— ^ . -G';- 

(1) Derationing in towns having a population between 10,000 
;'^-'sui£i7^20^',;QO:G 

(2) Introduction of a simplified system of rationing in towns 
having a population between. 20,000 & 30,000. 

(3) Full statutory rationing. In all cities & :towns having 
a population of more than 30,000. 

(4) Removal of controls on the moTement of millets, maize 



(5) Abolitiori of the levy system in respect of -all grains, 

(6) Purchase of millets, ms,i7.e and v;heat, if offered by 
Cultivators voluntarily. 

(7) Continuance of the monopoly system of procurement in 
respect of paddy and rice. 

By 1954, a coriiplete decontrol of foodgrains f;nd other 
essential commodities had taken plane. Hovmver, the Fair- 
Price Shops ocheme was started in 1957 and later toe Bombay 
Essential Corrmoditie s end Cattle (Control) net, 195B, and 
the Rice Mill Licensing Regulation Order, 1958, were brought 
into operation. 

While the masses did benefit substantially on account 
of controls and rationing, the lack of proper understanding 
of regioria.1 /local requirements and problems, and of coherent 
and rational policies regarding the procurement, movement 
a,nd distribution of the commodities, frequently gave rise - 
to public dissatisfaction. This' also created opportunities 
for blackmarke ting and profiteering becanse of artificial 
shortage and bottlenecks. Malpractices of a variety of types 
were followed by Government employees, from the bottom to^ '; 

'Che top, engaged in the work pertaining to these controls 
and ratioiiing. Mixture of sand, dust, ’kankri', etc. was 
undei’taken on a la,rg'e scale, v/herever possible, by 
unscrupulous persons in the administration, Underv/eighing, 
fictitious sales, ghost ration cards, hushing up of cases 
instituted -v^hen raids on premises brought out illegally 
Concealed stocks of controlled commodities, fa,vouritism and 
Corruption in tiie issue of permits, licences and otner 
authorisations, etc, were common. The task was stupendous 
and, in course of time, a lucrative unofficial parallel 
government in this field of operation established, itself 
on a firm footing, with its tentacles spread far and wide. 
Therefore, the benefits which should have occurred to the 
people at' large, and to \the -.poorest ■ sections of the population 
in particular, were available, to them only partially. The 
supply work has been criticised also in regard to the 
discriminatory treatment that, was almost always meted out to 
the rural population .-tis-a^ vis , the urban population. All 
the above developments;, were responsible for. .the widespread 
discontent in the .JQis.trict during the' continuance of controls 


sections of society v.'hose Tested interest suffered v'henever 
tneir r.anoeuTres to black-niarket and profiteer could not 
succeed. Ho’W'eTer, the scheme of iJ'air-Price Shops \'hich h8,s 
Continued to be operated from 19 7 has been a boon to the 
low-income group people concerned, 

(F) social HEgQhh 

( i ) Prohibition 

The policy of prohibition was initiated by the popular 
Government just prior to its going out of office in 1939. Fo 
action was taken in this- regard till 1946, when the Congress 
again assumed pov/er and decided to undertake smd enforce a 
policy of total prohibition in the whole of the Province of 
Bombay on the basis of a four year plan to be started from 
April 1947. In 1939 as well as in 1947 certain amendments 
were made in the provisions of the Bombay Abkari ACt, 1878, 
But these changes were Suitable only for the transitional 
period. In order to enforce the policy of total prohibition 
effectually, it was considered necessary to overhaul the law 
relating to intoxicating drugs and narcotics and to embody 
it in one legislative enactment, viz., The Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 1949. This Act repee^led the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, 
the Opium ACt of 1878 in its application to Bombay Province, 
and the Bombay Molasses Act, 1947, whose objects were to 
regulate Governriient revenue 'derived from these excisable : 
articles. This ACt was brought in force on 16-6-1949 and 
total prohibition v/as introduced in Bombay State on 6-4-1950. 

In a nut-shell, the Act aimed at (i) the prohibition 
of the Eianufacture, the possession, the consumption, the 
transport, the iBiport, or the use in any other way, of liquor, 
intoxicating drugs, opium, hemp, drugs, denatured spirit, 
•charas', etc, except under a licence or permit from a 
Competent authority, and\(ii) the prohibition of the solicit- 
ing the use of these excisable articles or publication of 
advertiserfients relating to them, except for medicinej and 
'toilatBpr eparati'bhB^. 

The Act, was admini.stered by the Collector under the 
general supervision, .^tdan.ce. and: Control of the Director 
of Prohibition.- A special' Prohibition staff assisted him 
in the work. Also, the Di strict; Development.- Board ' appointed 
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in respect of its Prohibition Policy. The Vice-Che.irrrs.n 
of the JJistrict BeTelopment Board worked as the Chairman, 
and tne District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise as the 
Secretary, of this oub-Comrrdttee . 

The Vice of drinking had penetrated far and I’^ide, 
both in the urban and the rural areas, Tne lower stratas 
of society including factory workers, ir.enials, depressed 
cleisses, landless labourers and such other people he.d been 
particularly affected by it. Igriorance, illiteracy, customs 
& traditions, false values of life, excessive fatigue and 
exhaustion — all v/ere responsible for this vice, kuch 
of exi individual's daily/nionthly earnings \ra.s frittered 
avray on drinking. The vice ga.ve rise to the spread of 
other vices like gambling, debauchery, etc.. Large scale 
borrowings at exorbitant rates of interest had to be 
resorted to by the drurkard who vfas converted into a ' . 
virtual slave of the Pathans, Jobbers and other moneylenders 
The family life we.s completely ruined. £incl quarrels, fights, 
thefts, pick-pocke ting and otner crimes ensued. The 
destitution of the drunkard had its ill-effects on his 
family from- geners-tion to genere-tion. The Congress wa,s, • 
under tne influsncs of Gandhi ji, long; wedded to the rem.oval 
of the evil. This act sought to be a remedial measure. 
Hov/ever, it started off a cha.iri of unfortunate developments 
.as follows;— • ■ ’ ■ 

(a) It was marked by severe opposition from two classes 
of people: (i) The former excise contra-ctors belcngring 
mainly to the Pars! and the Jayaswal communities — which 
were influentitil , rich and vocal — lost their business 
permanently. Therefore, they started a crusade and 
employed all methods to make prohibition a failure, (ii) 

The drunkards considered this to be an encroachment on 
their birth-right and, . .either because of vehemence or 
because of the force 'of habit as adicts, they opposed the 
itr.pl ementati on of the'.Act;;/ . , ' ■ 

(b) The drurkards tried to tap alternative sources of 

supply for satisfying tlieir habits,, (i) In the beginning, 
the stocks conceal e'd - from Government were available at 
black -market -rate's 'Similarly, ' .where dry" areas were 

interspersed w tth areas .'-wt':affe,c ted by Prohibition, ' or 
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former areas used to visit the nearest liquor shops or made 
arrarif jsments to get liquor on the borders, (iii) decret 
hoL.e -brewing of 'Deshi* liquors from 'Kahuda' flowers, Our, 
etc. began to take place in defiance of this Act, Ihis 
Source provided country liquor to the drurka-rds, pS' rticularly 
in the Jungle ares^s and . in the scattered huts in the fields, 
liv) The urban population, at first, and the rural population, 
later, toon to the use of tinctures and spirituous prepai,*a~ 
tions containing as high a percentage of alcohol as possible 
us substitutes for the prohibited drinks. A lucrative 
high-price nsarket developed for these products which were 
formerly used for genuine medicinal purposes, as the Govern- 
ment tried to K-;.ke the controls strict, the defiant addicts 
busied themselves in finding other substitutes legally 
obtainable in the market. A stage came when they procure(3 
and consurfied even the preparations like the French Polish. 

Such substitutes were very harmful to tneir nealth. Also, 
bootlegging flourished on a large scale. 

(c) The Prohibition Enforcement Staff was too meagre to be 
able to enforce prohibition effectively. Mot infrequently, 
their raids proved to be misfired adventures. Many times 
they received false inforimtion, the illicit distillers 
were organised in groups ready to face any eventuality; 
and the raiders were too small in number for them, or had 
to combat with them, yield to their pressure and set them, 
free. Or, they found it impossible to get 'Panch's ■ — or 
even after 'Panchnama’s were preps^red, their signatories 
Would prove undependable s-t the time of trials — and in 
most of the cases it was difficult to prove the charges 

and get the offen.der£ convicted by the Courts. Theoretically 
it might be considered to be an absurdity but, in practice, 
many of the lower-cadre employees like the Police Consta- 
bles in the Police and the Prohibition Departments — and 
even sop.e of the officers — themselves were reported to 
be addicts to drinking;. In these circumstances, they were 
not able to resist the temptation of accepting a drink 
offered to them by the bootleggers and Illicit brewers. 

(d) A stage seems, unfortunately, now to have been reached 
when the decentralised: industry of-illicti brewing and 
ciistlliingj'Of’''epuiit|‘y'’|,.iquors has got stabilised in the ' . 
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organisation or/and its unofficial active support to it 
have reportedly played a vital role in this process. The 
policy of Prohibition could not, thus, achieve the regener- 
ation of the down-trodden masses, it has come to be 
severely criticised because of ti^ unworthy developments. 

The cost of Prohibition has been heavy to the u-overn- 
nent. On the expenditure side, in the beginning, it had to 
iind funds for the loans which had to be granted, under the 
Prohibition Affected Persons loans Hules, 1952, for the 
rehabilitation of the excise contractors tnrown out of 
business. Secondly, it had to bear the burden of maintaining 
the Prohibition Staff, un the income side, it suffered from 
a permarient loss of revenue froirj the important source of 
auctioning the liguor-shops . it has had, in consequence, 
to provide for increased taxation from other sources in the 
Budget, This policy created further opposition from the 
tax-payers in general. 

In short, drinking continued to flourish illegally 
and secretly and this has been at the cost of all — the 
G-overnrrient , the public at large, the former excise contra- 
ctors and tneir employees, the drunkards, and even the 

23 

v/on';en suffering from tne immediate pangs of delivery. 

The beneficis.ries have been the new class of boot-leggers, 
the illicit liquor-producers and the corrupt Urovernxnent 
servants, and the old drurikards who could, leave their habit 
of dririking completely. 

ne do not think tnat it is too late to suggest even 
now that a better alternative Prohibition Policy could have 
been in ii) steadily reducing the percentage of alcohol in 
the liquors allowed to be sold by the liquor-contractors 
and other dealers, (ii) raising the prices simultaneously 
oy imposing progressively rising excise duties, (iii) creatin 
a net-work of more vigilant inspectorial staff for both the 
Urban and the rural areas, and (iv) utilising the increased 
revenue income for meeting the a,dditional expenditure for 
(iii) above and for the spread of the Temperance Movement 
more constructively among the entire population, to achieve 
Sound and permanent results;. 
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( ii ) Jails 

The concept of the treatment of prisoners was supposed 
to have undergone a basic change a.f ter Independence. The 
prisoners v;ere to be treated more humanely. The composition 
of the Boards of Visitors changed to include non-officials 
so 6.S to make it function in ’the interests of the prisoners. 

As an illustration, three non-officials consisting of two 
M.L.i-l.s and one female member nominated by- the Government 
were working on the Board of Visitors of the District Sub-Jail, 
Wadiad, in 1961. However, this cannot be said to have 
improved the conditions of the prisoners a-s the Board met once 
in three months, also, it vrorked only in an a.dvisory capacity. 

In the Taluka sub-jails, the conditions of the prisoners 
were not satisfactory. One Junior Clerk in the office of the 
Manilatdar was vjorking as a Jailor and had to shoulder all 
the duties and tne responsibilities regarding tne prisoners 
for all the twenty-four hours. This was in addition to his 
duties as the clerk in tne Kamlatdar ' s of fice . And, . it was ; , 
only when there \-je re mor-e than 5 prisoners in the jail that 
he received Rs,5/- as additional stipend for this extra work .. d 
The poor efficiency and sincerity with which such a Junior ’ 
Clerk would look after tte interests of the prisoners is 
understandable. 

Despite tne above, as compared to the condi cions of 
the prisoners in tne pre-independence periods, those of their 
Counterparts in recent years have certainly improved in that 
tne frequent beating, up and otnex- torture to which the former 
were subjected, has been brought to an end. Similarly, the 
wilful serving of cement, 'kankari ' , dust, earth, slow 
poison, etc. in food to the prisoners has stopped. Leave 
on parole, progTamc.e of entertainment , gam.es, sports, etc. 
have been provided to a greater extent than ever before with 
the aim, of making the miserable existence of .the prisoners 
as happy as possible and ' of creating an atmosphere for their 
reformation. '' 

(G) DEVELOPMENT 

Political freedom., to the,- masses, would be meaningless 
unless it was to result economic .wid social emancipation. 
Development activities , in '.various spheres of human endeavour 



The terriination of the SeGond lorld 'War had already witnessed 
the beginning of the impleinentation of a nurr.ber of Post-War 
Reconstruction and Development Rchemec. While the v.-ork done 
wa.s mostly haphazard c.nd iop-sided, it did provide a background 
against which the Government prepared the First Five Year Plan 
for an all-round economic advancement of the country. The 
uoffimunity Development Projects and the National .Extension 
Service Scheme were inaugurated on 2nd October 1952 in all 
the States in the country, as an integral part of the Plan. 

The main aims of the above programmes have been to bring 
about a change in the merital outlook, of the people, and to 
instil in tnem an ambition for higher standards of life and 
ihe determination to work for such : standards £b arouse 
enthusieism in them for nev? kncwledgs and nev,' ways of life 
and fill thec> with the ambition and the will to lead a better 
life, to taice steies to\ develop local leadership and organise 
local bodies and associations — Gram Panchayats, Co-operative 
Societies, Mu vak Mandalts, ‘Mahila Mandal's, Farmers’ 

Unions, Village Development Mandals, etc. — which would play 
an active role in the pi arming, the co-ordination and the 
successful implementation of the programmes, to spread good 
habits and size up new attitudes lesding towards a fuller 
and a richer life for the vast masses of the rural folks, 
and to bring about the emotional integration — the real 1 
unity — among the village people. The basic principles 
have been: (a) The motive force for improvement should come 
from the people themselves. The vast unutilised energy lying 
dormemt in the countryside should be harnessed for construct- 
ive work, every family devoting its time not only in carrying 
out its ovm programme but also for the benefit of the 
Community, (b) The co-operative principle should be applied 
in its infinitely varying forms, for solving all problemis of 
rural life . ' • 

The Collector’s major job in connection with development 
was that of the implementation of the Community Development 
and the NiiG Programme with a view to achieve the above \ , . 
objectives, with the assistance of the specialised block staff. 

The Programmes were- Introduced in Kheda District stage 
by stage as per the particulars given below; — ' - - 'd' v 

) Kadiad block ; The MES Scheme was' first introduced on 



2-.10-53. was Gonverted into the 1st stage of CD Pi’oject 
on 1-6-55 and its 2nd stage on 1-6-58. On 31 -12-61, there 
were 2t uriits . 

(2) MaheroadaTad Bio ck ; The NETS Scheme introduced on 2-10-53. 
On 31-12-61, there were li units. 

( 3 r Kanadwan .1 Block : The MES Scheme was introduced on , 2-10-53 
On 31-12-61, there were 2i units. 

(4) Vadasinor Block ; The 1st stage of CD Project was intro- 
duced on 2-10-54 and its 2nd stage on 1-10-60. On 31-12-61 
there was 1 unit. 

(5) -anand Block : The 1st stage of CD Project was introduced 
on 1-4-58. On 31-12-61, there were 2f units. 

(6) Khambha,t Block : The Pre-Extension Service i:scheir.e was 
introduced on 1-4-59. It was converted into the 1st stage 
of CD Project on 2-10-60. On 31-12-61, there were li units. 

(7) Matar -Slock ; The Pre-Extension Service Schene was / 

introduced on 2-10-59. On 31-12-61, there was 1 unit. ; 

(8) Bor sad -Block ; The Pre-Extension Service Scheme was 
introduced on 1-4-60. On 31-12-61, there were 3i units . 

(9) Petlad Block : The Pre-Extension Service Scheme was \ ' ,’: 
introduced on 1-5-60. On 31-12-61, there were 3 units, ^ 

(10) Thasra Block : The Pre-Extension Serviee Scheme; was - 
introduced on 2-10-60, On 31-12-61, there were If- units. 

An attempt has been made in the adjoining Table to 
Consolidate the available figures in regard to the progress 
made in the different blocks in the District, upto the end 
of the Second Five Year Plan. 

The Table provides an unsatisfactory picture of the 
progress made. It appears for certain that the work has not 
yielded fruit as was,' expected . The major objective of 
improving progressively .thO;, standard of living of the people 
by various programmes executed through people's active 
co-operation and through their initiative has still remained 
an ideal . 

^ ^ ^ of slow -Droiaaresis.'and the limited achievements : 

(i) The success;-.6,f '.lahy '-plan' or scheme depends on the , - ,■ , 

efficiency, .the' sincerity and the honesty of the ' .■ 
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esseritisl q.ualities. ' There a paucity of trained 

workers. Js’rom the beginning (i.e. 1953) to 1-4-1958, 
the Fiamlatdars were also made to function as Block 
Development Officers for their respective lalukas and 
could not, therefore, pay proper attention to this 
work. 

At the circle level, till 1-4-58, the Circle Inspectors 
were made to function also as Oram Sevaks. Similarly, 
the Talatis, the Patels and the Vartanlas had to attend v 
to the extra duties pertaining to this work at the 
village level. Thus, in effect, for 5 to 6 years 
persons v/ ho vie re not specially suited — either by 
their educational background or by their training & 
experience — for the V'jork were req,uired to attend : 

to it. Even after the posts of the District Pro ject 
Officer, the Block Development Officers and the Oram 
Sevaks were created, at the District and the Prant ' ^ 
levels, the respective He venue Beads continued to work 
as the hierarchical links. In these circumstances, - 
the efficiency of the programntes-execution remained at / : 
a low level. Actueily, young and energetic persons -■ 
with educational training in Applied iiconomics, Rural : 
Finance, Village Industries and Commerce must be 
entrusted v/ith this work if it is to be performed - 
efficiently, speedily and with the right type of 
approach, attitudes, initiative, interest and enthusiasm. 

It was found that, in 1961, the number of Village 
Panchayats varied considerably as between different 
Talukas. The follovring frequency distribution of the 
Village Panchayats shows that the smallest number of 
48 was in Matar Taluka, while in Kapadwanj Taluka the 
number was as high as 118, There was, however, only, 
one extension Officer in each block to look after the 
Village Panchayats work so that unequal work-lttads 
^af f ected;f:ef f i:ciehbyj:.;a0bpf din^y 

Ho . of Gram Panchayats; ho . of Talukas 
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(ii) i’he Gram Semks who vfere insincere whiled avray their 

tine and made false entries in their diaries. Most of 
the people considered them to be a dead burden on 
society. Some of the Gram Sevaks themselves went on 
criticising the Government that their salaries were low 
and that they were merely cogs in the adKiini strati ve 
machine . 

The conscientious Oram Sevaks complained of a variety 
of difficulties they had to face in the discharge of 
their duties: (a) Shortage of godowns was experienced 
by some for the storage of manures, seeds, etc., which 
they vjers required to distribute among the villages. 

(bj No peon or hainal we-s attached to a Gram Sevak, 
though, according to Government orders, the Talati was 
required to spare the services of a Havania for him as 
and w’hen needed by him; in practice this rarely 
happened, (c) There was no cup-board or any such 
equipment provided to the Gram. Sevak for keeping the 
officia.1 records, which he had, therefore, to keep at 
his residence, (d) The Gram Sevaks suffered from the 
non-availability /paucity of apparatuses like sprayers 
or insecticidss/pesticides for crop pests and diseases. 

(e) The agricultural implements had to be kept by them 
at somie one’s place by private arrangements as no rent 
for premises to be hired to store the»i was adoiissible. 

(f) They were required to carry the demonstration 
equipments themselves wherever demonstrations were 
arranged as neither a hamal nor any cooli charges were 
provided. They were also not paid any travelling 
allowance or daily allowance for the demonstration work. 
Hence, they were generally averse to holding any 
demonstrations. This was a 'penny wise and pound 
foolish’ policy on the part of the administration. 

{g) No travelling allowance or daily allowance was 
granted to them for tourifig undertaken by them’ in the 
villages under their charges, (h) Shortage of housing 
accommodation was a serious problem for them. Rents 
in the villages were many a time as high as the urban 
rents, (i ) Because of .'the wide areas pf their juris- ■ 
diction, they were not 'quite known to many villagers. 

(j) Untouchability was still found to be a great hurdle 
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in their work — especially if they were Harijans. 

(iii) (a) The ‘-iovernment planned a number of schemes for the 
good of the people, however, tne misdeeds of the 
intermediate ofiicers invited criticism, against it. 

(bj The Block Officers boasted of big things and 
raised false hopes, vlhich rebounded and crea-ted an 
apathy or antipathy of people towards the development 
work, (c) The cultivators, when they did not receive 
Satisfactory benefits of the Go.vernrr.ent schemes 
according to their expectations, (e.g. non-availability 
of fertilisers, seeds, etc.), became discouraged and 
lost confidence in the Gram bevaks. (d) Needy 
persons could not get corrugated iron sheets, cement, 
iron bars, etc. when stocks arrived in the village as 
ghost permits were issued or material was ^ven to 
influential people or at black ms-rket rates by special 
arrangements. ■ : 

(iv) (a) The farmers and rural folks were conservative and 
extremely slow in accepting new ideas, (b) Gram Sevaks 
found it difficult to conduct adult classes, m 

people use quality seeds, s-nd convene public meetings 
if and when officers arrived in the villages to address 
the people, (c) The development work was greatly 
impeded because of groupism, party politics, etc. on 
account of personal factors, (d) People did not extend 
their cooperation in popular contribution and the 
Gram bevaks had to move from house to house . 

(v) The propagandSi- machinery was defective. Whenever such 
great schemes, which require a complete change in the 
outlook of the masses, are to be implemented, propaganda 
has not only t'o be vigorous but must be thoroughly 
convincing. The Block Officers, the members of the 
Block Advisory Committee, the Oram bevaks and other 
workers must make detailed and specific , studies of 
basic, factual data and all related aspects so that 
when they handle people either in public meetings or 
during personal discussions, no effort is wasted and 
the people go away convinced and enthused, and they 
become active participants in the programmes. At 
least, the people must be informed of the duties and 
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(II ) Adverse effects that emerged from tine develo pnient 
activities ; 

(i) Rany people with meagre land holdings lost them in their 
compulsory acquisition for the. construction of canals and 
roads. I’hey lost their livelihood. In many cases, compen- 
sation amounts were not received for a long tirrie, (ii j 
Oonstruction of canals and roads resulted in vfasta.ges of 
pieces of lands now cut off from the na. in pieces vrith no 
approach roads, (iiij Agricultural production sufi'ered on 
account of fra,giiientatiori and border pieces lying uncultivated 
as a result of construction of canals and roads, (iv) The 
number of over-bridges was not sufficient to . cross the 
canals, (v) The worst p£-rt of the show vjas that the officers 
icept themselves interested in the expenditure-target in 
rela-tion to the budgeted figures rather than in the quality 
and txie rela^tive importance of a particular project to the 
people concex'ned. At the tinse of the yeEir-ending in March, 
there vjas an abnormal rush of spending as much as possible 
from the available balances with the result that (a) the 
work was somehow or other completed in a hurry and its 
quality suffered, and (b) the scrutiny of the work and bills 
used to be made in a hurry with the consequence that less 
Work wa-s done for every rupee spent from the tax p£iyer‘s 
money. 

The above limitations of the implementation of the 
programries must not be misconstrued as the people not 
appreciating the worth of good work, wherever it was done. 

The Gram bevaks in some villages were useful in providing 
information and technical advice regarding the control of 
diseases and pests, bettei' farming methods, good seeds, 
manures and fertilisers, cottage industries, etc., eaid in 
obtaining tagavi and other loans and improved seeds, 
fertilisers, etc.. Mahila Mandals, Yuvak Mandals, Village 
Protection Groups, Social Welfare Centres, Tailoring Classes 
for Women, etc. were started and youths in the concerned 
Villages, in particular, were influenced to a limited extent 
positively by the blowing wind of rural regeneration. The 
village people, unlike in. the past, were able to come in 
direct contact with .■different- Government officers when they 
visited the villages and the former could offer constructive 
suggestions with regard to the priorities to be given to the' 
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sciieciss, "the sBlsction of sites and the eiilistrsent of public 
Support. 

Before we conclude, it needs to be emphasised that the 
work in regard to the Klib Schemes and the CD Projects during 
the first nine years of their introduction in txie District 
has not been able to rorepare even the grouiid for the high aim 
which he.d been set to be achieved by these Programmes. 

!-»&terie-l help rendered by Government to the rural population 
was never set as the goal of this revolutionary philosophy 
of community developrriei.t . It vras to be the means of achieving 
the end where the people in the villages became enthusiastic 
bo create positive conditions, by trieir own efforts, of a life 
Worth living — econon ically , emotionally, culturally and 
socis.lly, I’he monetary help and the Block Development staff 
were to be the initiators, vrho helped tne villa.gers in putting 
x.heir shoulders to the vmeel of progresa and put an end to 
their age-old lethargy, inertia and miserable existence. It 
Was the people who had to take over the movement from the 
officials for a self-propulsion after the initial start was 
niB-de witn tfa l8.tter*s active assi stauice . Participation of 
people had to be only the first stage. Unfortunately, the 
'talce off stage had yet not been rea-ched, where the average 
villager had gained confidence in him and his work, where his 
life was happier than before, where his credit-worthiness 
Had increased, where his work benefitted not only him but 
the community at large, and where this new attitude had not 

been a passing phase but an established way of life with him. 

« 

Small Savings 

/ 

The work of tapping the bits of savings in the hands 
of the comrciunity was concentrated upon by the Government 
during the post-Independence years, particularly since the 
commencement of tne First Five Year Plan. Its efforts are' 
indeed most laudable . 'To the extent people invested their 
-savings under the saiall saving schemes, when they would not ' 
have done so in their absence, there has been a definite 
gain both to the Nation and to them. However, an overdoing 
in this fields h8.s, of late, been inviting much criticism. 

The rates of interest hardly compare fe-vourably, with the 
returns available' from other channels, of investment. If, ■ 
therefore, the pressure-propaganda diverts funds from 


savings, it is an uneconomic aiove . This point has geined 

significance recently e.s the JJistrict Revenue Administration 

has started resorting to forced salesmanship in this sphere. 

The Goverrmient set .annual targets to be res.ched for the 

collection of Small Savings in every district. These 

targets were rarely fixed on e-ny scientific basis v/ith the 

result- that many times it was almost impossible for the 

25' ■ 

Collectors to achieve them. Hence, the revenue staff from; 
the village Talatis upv;ards tried to compel people to invest 
more Euia more funds in the Small Savings ochemes. it was 
not the genuine smEill savers only whose small savings were 
thus channeled to productive investment. The middle class 
and rich persons, who were capable of earning higher returns 
on their available savings and who themselves needed 
additional borrowed capital for their own business, were madd 
to invest large funds under undue pressure from the revenue 
authorities. It was the problem of their loss of income. 

A very tricky techniq.ue was, therefore, developed by the 
intelligent revenue officials, who advised their “clients'* 
orally in the last week of March, to inflate the Bmall 
Savings "Investment” Balances by making transfers of some 
of their funds from their bank accounts, on an abnormally 
tempoi'ai-y basis of three or four days — a week, £i.t the most 
around 31st March. This was done as the figures of the 
balances as on 31st March were being considered for the 
purpose of the targe ts-achievement . It became extra- 
ordinarily cunning and ridiculous when people made such 
accomr.udative 'investment' from, out of funds borrowed by 
them fi*om other financial agencies like the commercial or 
Co-operative banks I This approach accounts to a dis-service 
to tne cause of Flan-execution. ■ The Government is hoodwinked 
by its own administrative machinery. A false picture is 
presented about the actual and the potential ssall savings 
capacity of the mass.es. And,, in terms of the relations of 
the revenue administration, with the public, too, seriously 
objectionable practices have begun to develop: {i) The 
temporary investors influence the revenue administration 


‘<^5, For example., as against the target of Rs .1,40,00,000 
for Kheda District ■' set -for • 1961-62, the realisation 
amounted to Rs,*l;,li,45,644 oniy, in spite of frantic 
efforts by all ' to. reach' the goal. " ‘ 


in this manner for obtaining personal guins in future. They 
claim them in exchange of the loss of interest and the 
inconvenience they have to suffer from sucn accommode-ti ve 
provision of funds, (ii) If someone refuses to give 
response to the undue pressure, he is risking harassment by 
the administration when occasions arise in future. In otner 
vfords, such tactics degenerate into a queer form of corruption 
_^developed for the irisconceived good of the organise/cion s.t 
the cost of just and equitous treatment to the public. 

’(H) political 

(i) Census Q-oei'ations 

The first decennial Census v^as conducted in 1681 . : ^ " 

Since then Censuses have been ta.ken regularly every ten ; 

years. More arid- more data were sought to be collected from 
each subsequent Census. After Independence a special 
importance came to be attached to the census operations 
and their results, nefore 1947 , the taking of the census 
was only a temporary arrangement and all operations had to 
he completed within three years, a permanent organisation 
of the office of the Register General auid Census Commissioner 
v/as created by the ce-nsus Act ot l94o. A Register of 
Nationality was introduced for the first time in the 1951 - 
Census. This Census had acquired added importance as it was 
held on the eve of the First Five Year Plan. It made many 
important and wholesome departures from tradition. .^Thus, 
apart from collecting the usual statistical data, detailed 
information on economic characteristics of the population 
x-ogetner viith material relating to 'Special Groups' of 
Communities and certain other material relating to Backward 
•Classes was collected. Maximum attention was paid to the 
Collection of economic data. An important change in the 
Conduct of the Census of 1961 was its division into two 
stages — first, of enumeration round, and the second of 
the revisional round. 

All the above data proved useful as the starting " •• 
point: of more detailed studies of the inter-relationships 
of population changes and. econo.mic changes in the Country ■. 
and the small-er'.jareas ...’c'£hiey,.'were to serve as a basis .not . 
only 'for. el ec.toral ; ethanes ■ and'' divisions but also 'for ' . 
far-reaching pfolitical.,' and" economic changes. . - ' 


A reference must be made to tne system of remunerating 
the enumerators. Till 1951, the work of enumeration- and 
Checking was being done by the Talatis and the Primary 
School Teachers under the direction and the control of the 
Revenue and the Municipal authorities. This virtually 
amounted to forced labour. The practice of payment to the 
enumerators, started in the 1961— Census, is a beginning made 
in the right direction. The geal must, however, be to 
remunerate them adequately, 

(ii) Elections 

Elections, both to the Parliament and to the State 
Legislature, were held thrice — in 1951, in 1956 and in 
Janu3.ry 196 2 — on an adult-franchise basis as provided for 
in the Constitution. In the last elections, from this 
District, 2 candidates were returned elected to the Parlia- 
Cient and ^ to the Gujarat State Legislature. The citizens 
here have begun to take lively/active interest in political 
affairs. This time, more than ever before, the voters in 
the District appeared to have been enlightened. Unfortunately, 
as elsewhere in India, the voting reportedly was not free 
from some of the evils of communal ism, casteism, groupism, 
individual and/or group-corruption, undue influence, coercion, 
etc,. Also, people were found to be suffering from a sort 
of fear-complex so that most of them did not venture to 
express their free and frank opinions, especially when it . 
came to disapproving/criticising the u-overnment policies and 
actidns. a sullen disregard or 'much-can -be-said-on-both- the - 
sides' behaviour like that of Addison's famous character 
toir Roger de Covelry has come to stay. This is certednly 
a retrograde development as, if any democracy is to succeed, . 
the people must not only be capable cf understanding 
problems and situations arid of forming their own rational 
opinions aboiat them, but also be fearless and candid in 
expressing them and spreading,; .-them. The grant of _ adult 
franchise to the large mass of people without this background 
training has been the greatest single contributing factor 
to many evils, the incidence of which would have been much 
less had the scope of adul-t suffrage been widened slowly, but 
steadily,;. Misguiding , of. to ters; Is always more difficult,, if^ 
hot impossible, when tbey &re' enlightened and when Lhey know 
Where their interests and; 'those;;, of the nation lie, 
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Insofar as the election organisation is concerned, the 
experiences of the pe.st elections have been taken into 
consideration by the authorities for effecting necessary 
iiaproverient s to, safe^iard the sanctity of elections a.nd to 
reduce the scope of tanpering vdth the Ballot Papers and the 
Ballot Boxes and of other possible manipulations by unscrupu- 
lous contestants, their supporters a.nd the officials engaged 
in the conduct of elections. 

The promptness and efficiency vrith which the District 
administrative machinery has orga-nised and conducted the 
elections in the past vjere appreciated by the peoi^le, who 
sugo®sted that this ought to be the standards of performa.nce 
of the revenue staff in regard to their other functions. It 
needs to be added here, however, that the counter-checks like 
internal audit enforced by the agents end supporters of the 
candidates inter se and over the U-overnment machinery, 
along with the stream-lined schedules planned by the Election 
Coramissioner, played a sigriificant role in this regard. 

Another issue to which a reference must be made is that 
the huge task of tne guiriquennlal elections is being conpleted 
with forced co-opera/tion from seiti -government and non-official 
institutions, vjitii the result that much heart-burning remains 
as tneir bad legacy. Apart from the need to pay adequate 
remuneration, co-operation must be secured voluntarily by 
effective persuation. Particularly, it is absolutely 
essential that the Revenue Officials miust improve their 
manners a-nd behaviour which — it is the experience of many — 
is rude and of a bossixig character towards the non-official 
Workers co-operating in the conduct of elections, 

( i i i J Local Belf-g:overnment 

Pre-Independence Conditions 

The origin o|‘ the Lpcal Self-uoverning Institutions 
can be trac|5ed back to the situation which the British 
Government had to face decades back in India, It had to 
Control a vast territory with the help of a handful of 
British Civilians. Sea transport was difficult, dangerous 
and time-consuming. Air . transport had not at all developed. 
Great Britain was situated'-' hundreds of miles away from India . 
People who could not: ,fihd themselves gainfully employed in ' , . 
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to be enticed av/ay to India by means of special incentives. 
Ihese factors were responsible for the restricted supply of 
able Englishmen to work: as executives in the administration 
here. Thus, the available number had to be utilised for 
manning the key-posts. These civilians, in turn, acted as 
nucleii for the clusters consisting of pov;erful local leaders, 
rich people and other persons, v/ho were won over to act e.s 
yes-men in exchange of crumbs throvm to them by the Govern- 
ment. The latter, with their kith and kin, served as a 
i.et-vioric tnrough wnich tne isritish Government could exercise 
its authority and influence in normal as well as abnormal 
times. This was the approach at the top. At the bottom, it 
pursued a trie-ngular policy. On one side, it tried to take 
action against the out-lav/s and the other law-breel:ers so 
that the cornm.on man was s8-tisfied that efforts were made 
by the uovernment to offer him protection and to maintain 
peace a,rd tranquility, un the other side, it normally 
avoided introducing any reform which would make it clash 
with the people. Far from it, its counterpart — the 
missionaries — tried to raise a new class of Indians, who 
would owe their allegiance to Christianity s.nd thereby to 
tne Hulers, oy the process of proselytisation of the ' 

down-trodden masses who, for ages, had suffered from the 
pangs of untouchability, ignorance, poverty ard squalor. 

On the third side, it tried to pacify the rising tide of 
mtionalisrn among the enlightened Indians by an ingenious 
device, viz., that of Local Self Government, which, in 
effect, was also beneficial in other ways. It could satisfy 
tne public by providing themi with certain common amenities, 
without inviting from them- the opposition that almost 
always accompanies the levy of higher rates of — or 
additional — taxes; for, it were the representatives of the 
local population, who v/ere to decide as to what local rates 
and taxes should be levied. And, it safeguarded its 
interests by limiting the choice of the Local Bodies to the 
prescribed fields of taxation only, so that the sources of 
revenue of x-ne Government remained unaffected . 

This process .could- be , considered as having been 
started by Lord- Eippoh: in ;18B2 and it took a number of 
decades to take prop.er -.shape Ih. -terms of various pieces of 
legislation passed or .amended' from time to time. ' The 
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Bombay Village Pa,nchayats Act, 1933, as amended up to the 

cime, ’*as in opei'ation when we becarfie independent, the 

lix-st Village Panchayats ^ct was passed in 1920. But the 

Panche-yats established under it were merely a pale shadow of 

the glorious institutions that flourished in the villa-ges 

in the earliest times. They were not fully representetive , 

tneir powers were limited, and their finetnces were meagre 

and iluctuating, and there was no provision for regular and 

substantial aid from Government . Under the act of 1920, 

Pancnayats were set up only in selected villa-ges, and over 

considerable areas they i-jere s-ltogether unknov/n. In 1933, 

another ^ct vfas passed. The short-lived popular Ministry 

amended it in 1939 but it wa.s of no practica.1 avail till 

1946, when another populai- Ministry came to power. The 

Village Panchayats were supposed to perform . functions s-s 

detailed out in Appendix X, subject to the availability of 

funds and the general controT of the .District Local iioard . 

The long list of functions create an impression that the 

village people must haye been receiving the benefits of the 

great variety of services and amenities as a result of the 

functioning of their Village Panchayats. It v?as not so. 

There v/ere onl^' about 75 Panchaye^ts constituted under the 

Act in the former British Kaira District in which there were 

more than 600 villages, .tilso, though the Panchayats were 

empowered to raise funds to meet tneir expenses by levying 

26 

rates and taxes as were prescribed in the ACt, most of them 
levied as few' taxes — and at as lovr rates — as possible 
and they had a miserly existence. The benefits ttet normally 
accrued to the villagers were limited to the provision of 
the services of one or tv.'o ’Bhangis* who were supposed to 
perform all the miscellaneous ftinctions pertaining to village 
sginitation. In a few Panchayats vrith relatively larger 
financial resources, sparse street lighting, occasional 
cleaning of the village-wells supplying drinking water, etc. 
were provided. ... ■ 

The first Local Boards 'Act was passed in 1884. It 
ted restricted the number of elected members to 50^ of the 
total and the Collector acted as its ex-officio Chairman, 



26. e.g., house 'taxes on, fares and. 

festivals, t.a3ce.s' hh sales of -goods, octroi, taxes on" 
marriages, ' adoptions and feasts, ■ ” - 



Anotfisr Act was passed in 1923, which granted franchise to 
■^ne adult cess-payers' for .election to the local bodies and 
proTided for an elected Ghai man. This Act was in operation 
at the tiHie of Independence. The Local Boards were entrusted 
with the functions pertaining to the mahing of ade(iuate 
provision for the areas under their jurisdiction in regard 
xo the matters enumerated in Appendix XI so far as xlie loca.l 
fund at their disposal allowed it. The cess levied on the 
land revenue was the only major source of Income of the Local 
•Boara in uhe former British Kaira Listrict. 

There were 8 municipalities in the District of v/hich 
the one of hadiad v/as a borough municipa-lity . governed under 
the Bombay Municipal Boro'ughs Act, 1925, and tne remaining 
7 viere governed by the Bombay District Municipal ^ict, 1901. 

The important obligatory functions of these munici- 
palities were to make a reasonable provision for the matters 
as described in Appendix XII v;i thin the respective municipal 
limits and the available fin.ances. 


It may be said, in general, tnat the people in the 
tovjns were benefitted to a gree^ter extent in relation to the 
rural population as a result of the functioning of the 
municipalities because the revenues collected by them were 
larger owing to the relatively higher tax-paying capacities 
of the urban population. 

Post-1947 Conditions 

(a) Village Pancha...yats 


Brisk steps were taken so&% after Independence to make 
the Village Panchayats a more useful instrument of Local 
Self-u-overnment . The Amendment Act of 1947 was a major 
step forward. Thereafter, 20 more amendments were made to 
the existing Act. In 1958, an entirely new Act, viz., the 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act* was passed. 

The major changes brought about by the amendments 
prior to the 1958-Act related to making the constitution of 
Panchayats more specific and. democratic, adding to the list 
of their ,obli,gatory and discretionary Idnctions, providing 
for tne appointment of ..ful-l-^time secretaries by and under 
the exclusive' control, of 'the ''re'spective^Gi^ag Panc^hayats, 
substituting the terms .'‘tillage. Bench ‘/by the*^term , .V- . .' 
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'Kyaya Panciiayat ‘ to gi' 


.t ;a DODular and widening the 


scope of the powers of tiie Kyaya Panche-yats and mahing ohe 
Tjowers of the Panchayats to levy taxes more specific eind 
wiaening tneir range to enable tnem to collect more revenues 
GO undertake a greater nuEiber of activities for the common 
good of the people , 

The effect of the above was that universal adult 
iranchise vias gre-nted to the rural population in regard to 
the panchaye-t elections, a wider representation v-e-s given 
on Gne basis of population, reservation of seats on comrr.unal 
oasis was edoolished — tnough the interests of women end 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes vjere safeguarded, 
detailed procedures were Is.id down with regard to tne election 
organisation, more activities were brought within their 
purview. 


The above details would present an incomiolete picture 
if a reference is not made to the changes that occurred in 
the areas of the merged territories of the former native 
States. The Baroda otate v^as a progressive state which had 
taken a pioneering step of legasle. ting 'Gram Panchayat 
Kibetndh’ as early as in 1950, The ‘Bthanik Panchayat fibandh’ 
v/s,s, in 1934, made applicable to the whole Btate except the 
Be-rods. city. The impact of these steps was that every 
tillage or every group of hamlets had a Gram Panchayat by 
1947 . By the time of the merger, in. 1949, new ‘Gram Panchayat 
Nimbandha‘ e,nd 'Prant Panchayat himbandha' were enacted, under 
which the T'anchayeios were to be paid 10% of the land revenues 
of the respective vilia.g3s. The population of tne I'ormer 
Baroaa State areas merged with the old uritish Kaii*a District 
was comparatively far ahead in regard xo the benefits it 
derived from the activities of the Panchayats. In tne 
remaining former native State areas, except a fev? Gram 
Panchayats in the Old Cambay State, no village reportedly 
had any panchayat , ’ ' . ■ 

The Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, was a repealing 
Act. It provided for fundamental changes in regard to the 
Constitution and functioning of : the Village Panchayats. The 
distinctive ones were, the following:,.--- ■ 

(1) A Panchaya.t; was',.to toe' established’^ iaV'every village. 
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(ii) Ihe concept of a general body na.ined the Gram Babha 
was introduced for the first time, nil Toters in 

a. village constituted it. ^ts a meeting of the Gram 
Babha was considered to be the best medium for 
ascertaining the wishes of the villagers on all 
tiuestions affecting them, the Panchayat was required 
to place before the Graui Babha: (a) the annuel 
statement of accounts, (b) the report on trie e.drrini-. 
stratioh of the preceding financial year, (c) the 
development and other programme of work proposed to 
be done, and (d) the last audit lote and replies 
(if eny ) made thereto. Moreover, the Gram Babhct could 
discuss the matters placed, before it ant the Ps,nche.yat 
was required to consider its suggestions. 

(iii) In every Panchayat, tv;o see.ts were reserved for women 
and the numbers of seats for the members of scheduled 
Caste and scheduled Tribes, if any, v?er3 to be 
determined by tne State Govei’nrnent . 

(iv) ri- voter could contest elections from his ward or 
from any other ward. 

(v) The Act gave e.n exhaustive list of functions which 
a village panchayat was supposed to perform, subject 
to the availability of finance and the general control 
of the Panchayat Mandal, referred to belovi, for 
making reasonable provision of comman village services 
and amenities in the spheres of sanitation and health, 
public works, educe-tion and culture, self-defence 

and village defence, adirdnistration, welfare of the 
people, agriculture and preservation of forests, 
breeding and protecting cattle, village industries, 
and the collection of land revenue, 

(vi) The bases of the appointment of a Secretary a^id of 
his remuneration, were altered. The State Government, 
having regard to; the extent and the population of the 
village and the. Income of the Panchayat, was ,to 
determiine whether the secretary was to be appointed 
for a particular -.single' panchayat or for a group of 
particular .villages,- ' Also-, he was to be appointed 

by the Government, and" was to be a whole-time Govern- 
ment servartt-,' his., salary and allowances being paid 
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(vii) Xhe ricc created a district Villat,e Panchayat itandal, 
a body of non-ofixcial and officia,! members. It was 
established in order to encoui'age the establi sarnent 
ajid to fosteiv the developHient of Village Pancnayats 
and for supervision and control of the adiriinisti'ation 
thereof. It we.s constituted as follows: — 

(1) Uollector ... ... Ex-oflicio Chairms-n 

(2) District Village 

Panchay at Officer ... Ex-officio oecretary 

15) President, District 

Local Board .. . ... Member 

(4J Chairman, District 

bcnool Board... ... Member 

1 5 j V i c e -Giia i rmai i , 

District DevelopEient 

Board ... ... Member 

(b) 7 to 12 persons to be 

elected from among the 

Sarpanchas of P'ancha- 
yats ...' ... Members 

(7) 4 persons to be elected 
by the District Local 
Board ... ... Members 

(viii) Group ‘Kyaya Panchayats’ v?ere constituted for a group 
of vill8-ges not less than five each and they 'were 
vested with judicial powers . 

(ix) Wider powers than before were conferred upon the 
panchayats witn regard to tne levying of taxes and 
fees subject to the ndnimum and maximum rates to be 
prescribed by the Government , 

(x) Ihe rate of land revenue grant was raised to between 

25^ and 30 % of the land revenue to the village panchayats . 

(xi) # 1 . provision was made for the creation of the district 
■Village Development lund for tne purpose of granting 

• loans to village, panchayats as per rules framed by the. 
Government. (This fund was created in Kheda District 
by coK,pulsory contributions from panchayats at a rate 
of 3 %. I’he Collector was empowered to grant loans 
up to its. 5, 000/- for development work to a panchayat.) 

(xii) A provision was, made for entrusting the work of the , • 

collection,, of . land, revenue ■ and .of tiie maintenance of 
the land 're venue records to village' panchayats . 



; ;;.Ci4o:) ; V' : ■ ■ 

(xiii) I’he audit of village panchay at accounts wh.s to be 

done by the Government (done free of cost e»t rrecent) 
to ensure impartiality. The scrutiny of the Audit 
note was to be undertaken by the Panchayat Keaidal and 
it wa.s the Collector who -was to pass fined orders on 
any audit objection. 

The impact of the changes f hat occurred in the field 
of ti'is village Panchayats in the post-Independence yer.rs up to 
tne end oi 1S61 is summarised below; — 

(1) Before 1947, it wexs voluntary for a, village to establish 
a panchayat. xhe total number then came to about 75 a; 
only. It was meude compulsory, in 194b, for villages with 
a population of over 2000 to have village panchayats. 

The number of inhabitants for tiiis purpose wa.s reduced g 
to loco in 1952, and the act of 1958 rr.ac'e it oblig:atory , ’ 
for every viliaj^e irrespeccive of the population to have 
a village panchayat. Uonseguently , there were 800 gram 
pancnayat.s (including group par.cha,yat&) covering all 
■ the villages in the district as on 31-12-1961. ' The;^^ 7 
Talukawise position was eis follows:™ 



Taluka. Numb e r of Vi 1 1 age P ane hay a t s 


Anand 
Vadasinor 
Borsad, ■ 

Khambhat 
Kapadwaiij 
f Matar 7 ' ' 7' • 

, Maheniadabad - 
:: Nadi ad' , 'V '7-:; 

: ■ Petlad ■ '-f 7.: 

The above numerical growth clearly presents a satisfextory 

(2) The composition of panchayats had its beneficial effects 
as well as limi'tatiohs,. . ' Rural masses became enlightened' 
as a result of, .the elections.' .'The women folk, which 
because of custom- and tradition was .'conservative , began ' 


7B 
58 
: 92' 
78 
118 
56 
■ 80 
93 
80 
85 
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the down-trodden communities felt the.x tusy and some say 
in tne villa.i;;_;e administration and tha.t ti':e' so called 
uncer classes could not continue to exploit them indefi- 
nitely. In some villages, where ’unity was envia.bie, the 
member’s an 1 the tjareanche.s were erec uncontested. 
However, all tne evils of elections fi.ourished w'aere 
contes'Gs took place. Parties and groups were crs;ated 
where they did not exist, /there they v’ere already 
existing, the rifts were widened, kany times elections 
were fought on communal, caste eni group basis. Factions 
were mui Giplied -and personal enmity was generm. Led . 

Anti -social elerfients had a free play, liiey were not free 
elections but were ad sham of demiccrF.cy in vmich the 
voters cast their votes beceuse of undue pressure, 
coercion, intimLidation or ignorance. Many voters were 
afraid of sufierlng from damiewyes to their properties 
including crops. These conditions deterred many good 
and intelligent people froni taking part in the elections 
and the p'anchayats, at times, fell in Ijie hands of 
unscrupulous and crooked group-les.ders . 

(3) Where decisions were telcen on a. caste-be.sis — and 
insteuces ’were numerous where the m-ajority was of elected 
members belonging to particular caste only — the benefits 
e,ccrued only to those sections having a majority, and 

the ffiinGri ty suffered .' Siniilarly , . illiteracy :: and^^;^^^’ / 
ignorance of the members were also responsible for the 
backwardness of the panchaya.ts concerned . 

(4) MaUiy a time, signatures vrere obtained by circulating 
draft motions for, signatures, and the resolutions were 
treated, as having been passed in a re/^lar meeting, 

y/ ; :tihough' i t was: never/ coiivened .;; /::’;! 'V //;- y /// //^ ;;’ / 

(5) To expect an impartiality in village administration from 
a pei-son residing .in the same small area, and elected 

by the voters who, are his everyday neighbours in a 
small ward is, ' to' 'say .the. "least, too much. The impre- 
ssion is that the price an hone'St and straightforv.ard 
member had to pay were q.uarrels with and a social bycott 
by his circle and/'the'iTh&s' of .'office in the next ■■ ' 
election/s, if he /d'eslred/' to 'get himself re-elected. 

(6) The 'Sarpancha'^s 'experience difficulties in the efficient 
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discharge of their duties because of a number of factors 
including the hixidre.nces created by GoTernment officers 
on ‘one basis of corcol-aints frora the members of the 
opposite group/party, insufficient Government assistance 
in the removal of encroachments on lands in villages, 
lacK; of adequate guidance and co-operation fron- the 

Government cs-chinery and oolitical leaders, unnecessary 

i’f! 

political ^ferences, and delays in serving notices and 
their execution. 

(7) The appointmients of secretaries as Government servants, 
from 1-6-1939, \';ere allegedly aimed at improving the 
vrornirig- of the village panchayats "as, taking ixito account 
villc.ge faction, possibility of elections on party be.sis 
and poor educational qualifications of- members of 
'panchaya.ts in general, had the appointment of the 

secretary been left to the panchayat it would have proved 
fat-al to the healthy and impartial admiixistration of the 
; Act.” ^ - • , ' ' 

There are equally tenable arguments against this system. 
The Panchfiyat had no say in the appointment of the 
Secretary. He could be transferred at the sweet-will 
of the Government. The security of nis service or his 
advancement r&rely, if at ail, depended upon the opinion 
of the 'sarpanch'. On many occasions, therefore, a 
secretary did not pay a heed to the elected members of 
the panchayat. Hspecially when the Sarpanch was 
illiterate, a secretary could misguide him in the matters 
of adffiiriistra.tion and — it must not be forgotten -- this 
amounted to the penetration of the Government admini- 
strative machinery in the field of village democracy, 
where the powers of the elected members were curbed by 
a tricky insertion in the Act. 

Moreover, the secretaries as a class did not benefit 
by this change in their status. 

(8) A still m.ore objectionable development was that, under 
the Act of 1938, the powers v/hich were formerly being 
exercised by the District Local Board, the democratic 
body, over the panchayats were taken away from it and 

a new body, named the District- Yillage Panchayats Mahdal 
was created, with wide authority over the panchayats. 



A show was m-ide ^ it was a statutory body consisting 

of officials and non-officials . However , by making the 

Collector its Chairman and Histrict Village Panchayat 

Officer i ta secret8.ry. the de facto control v;as vested 

in the two top executives of the Government in the 

District. The seriousness of the implications of this 

Biove would become still more clear if it is viev;ed in 

relation to tvjo other actualities and one more possibility 

The actualities were: (i) the executive control exercised 

over the village pancheyats through the secreta,ries, v;ho 

vfere made Governicent servants, as discussed earlier, and 

(ii i the audit of tne accounts of village pancnayats by 

27 

Government auditors. The additional possibility was 
of the party in pov/er gaining a majority with the support, 
of the official numbers, even if it had a minority 
’elected’ representation in the District Village Panchayat 
Mandal . It becomes obvious from the above analysis that, 
by the multi-pronged drive, tne Governirsent wanted not 
only to influence but also to establish a firm control 
on the former self-governing institutions in the villages. 

(9) Somie of the interview^esa complained of the increased 

burden of taxes levied tne Village Panchaycits. Others 
alleged that they avoided imposing taxes to avert 
opposition from the people with the result that it 
affected their work-performance . In fact, Panchayats 
did require funds to do substantial work in their 
Sphere of activities. 

The amounts of grants ir;ade available by the Government 
to the Village Pancheyats in the District, at the rate 
of 30^ of the land revenue collected, amounted to about 
Rs.69,55pOO during the Second Mve Year Plan Period i.e. 
from 1956-57 to 1960-61. While this total figure 
appears to be impressive, two issues need to be pointed 
out. The first is that the , base of the payment at 30^ 
of tne actual land revenue of a particular year might 

27. As already stated, the Government maintained a special 
staff of 1 District Auditor and 7 Gub-^uditors for the 
audit -of the. .Village 'Panchayats , Each Gub-Audi tor was ■' 
required ,tq^®:U.dit,', annually TOO Panchayams in his charge, 
the 'Di strict 'Audi tor : laiidi ting all Panchayats,' the incomes 
of which Axceed'e;d:‘\Ms,. 20, ''OOOlper year,' in addition. to 
Test Audits’ ® 20^ ''of the audit of the Suh-Audi tnT>« . 



po si tl Oil of suddenly dwindled income from this 
source in a lean year, when the need for financial 
8 ,s 3 ista.nce would be the greatest. Hence, tne base should 
better be an average of the preceeding five years or so. 

Tne second issue is also related to the uniform base of 
30/; where the Panchayats of backward areas yielding low 
land-revenue collections would be stained of funds, v'hen 
tneir needs would be great, a higher percentage of grant 
in their case should not be treated as unjUvSt and 
ineciLiitious to the remaining Panchayats. 

AS reported, m£i.ny Panchayats in the district did good 

vork for tne provision of services and amenities— ; 

involving both capital and revenue expenditure — like 

street-lighting, sweeping and sanitation, vaccination, | 

dispensaries, cattle pounds, wells, ‘ghat’s, 'Khadi8.t ' s,,' 

libraries/reading rooms, cremation grounds, etc. The 

28 

Panchayats of 18 villages got the benefit of the btate 
Water-Supply bchemes of the Public Health Department, : 
estimated to cost Rs. 26 . 75 lekhs, out of which Hs. 14 / V ;:: 

lekhs were spent till the end of the second J?lve Year 
Plan. By that time, 11 Schemes were completed and 7 ; ^ 

others were in progress. 

110 ) The amount to the credit of the District Village Develop- ■ 
nient Fund, as on 31-3-19.61, totalled fls .76 ,689/-. The ^ ^ ^ 
number of Panchayats which contributed to this Fund at 

5/0 of their incomes was reported to be only 360 as against 
691 Panchayats in 1959-60. It is surprisingly impossible 
be reconcile the two figures,' when the Act lays down the 
contribution as a compulsory req.uirement for all Panchayats 
This is an illustration of slackness on the part of the 
administration, which itself paid grants to the Panchayats 
ut 30^ of the land revenue . 

111) Though the Act provided for the establishment of “Group 
Nyaya Panchayats" not a single one was established even 
till March, 1962, The^.proposal for establishing 142 
such Nyaya Panchayats as follows was then pending with 

28. Vis., Kosindra, PiJ, Chlkhodra, Karamsad, Uttarsa.nda, ' 

Virsad, Ode, Vasad, Piplav, Mehlav, Bamangam, Gana, Adas, '■ 
Mogri, Matar, Kasor, Bharoda. • ' ■ ' ’ \ 
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Taluka I'«o . of group Kyaya Panchayats 

to be established 



d'iadiad 

: ;16 ; 


Matar 

11 


Mahemadabad 

9 ^ ; L ' ■ 


Kapadwanj 

21 


Petlad 

16; 


Khambhat 

15 


Borsad 

16 


iinand 

14 : . 


Ths.sra. 

14 ^ 


Vadasinor 

10 


(12) Not a single Panchayat had, even till March 1962, 

undertaken rhe work regarding the collection of land : ^ 

revenue . 

District Local Board 

In 1948, the total number of members was raised from 
42 to 50 and the comrr.unal reservation of seats was abolished. 
In 1949, consequent to the mergers, the total number of 
seats v;as raised to 60 out of v/hich 4 each were reserved^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for women and Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes . There 
was no representation of the Village Panchayats or Munici- 
palities on the Local Board. The most important change in 
the status and the authority of the District Local Board 
was brought about by the Bombay Village Panchayats net, 

1958, under which, as stated earlier, the District Local 
Board ceased to perform any duties or exercise any powers 
witn regard to the Village Panchayats except that its 
President was the ex-officio member of the District 
Village Panchayat Mandal . 

The District Local Board, Kheda, executed various 
types of works involving the expenditure of lakhs of 
rupees, betwden 1950-51 and 1960-61. It was also entrusted 
with the work of constructing and repairing school buildings 
belonging to the District School Board. The following 
Table presents the particulars regarding the works 
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Type of work : 

No , 

• Expenditure incurred 
! (Rupees in thousand) 

1. Kew buildings 

183 

714 

2. Repairs to buildings 

524 

^ 507 

3, Kew roa-ds 

411 

2,776 

4. Repairs to roa.ds 

1023 

2,145:: :y 

5. Kev/ Khadiyo.ts* 

72 

16 5) b/v: ' ; : 

6. 'Khc,diyat repairs 

16 

^ , 20 

7. Kew wells 

222 

586 

b. Repairs to wells 

1071 

2,295 

9. bchool buildings 

649 

4,240 

lO . Repairs to school buildings 

277 

■ 195 / 


The District Board was also nanaglng dispensaries and 
veterinary hospitals in the District. The following Table ^ 
giyes the figures for the years between 1950-51 and 1960-61:— 


Yea r 

1 No. of \ 

1 dispensaries: 

1 ^ : 

■ 1 

Expenditure 
(riupees in 
thousand ) 

Veterinary 

Hospitals 

1 . 
2 

i 

» 

"m 

Expenditure 
(Rupees in: : 
thousand) 

1951-52 


27 

200 

7 


27.5 

1952-55 


26 

234 

7 


25.2 :■ 

1955-54 


50 

225 

. 7 


23.8 : :: 

1954-55 


59 

306 

7 


24.9 

1955-56 


40 

299 

/ 


■ 28:.5 : : 

1956-57 


40 

360 

7 


19.2 

1957-58 


40 

43:3 

: 7 


33.1 

1958-59 


36 

. 429 

■ 


. 31,:2::::::;:':: 

1959-60 


36 

427 

1 


35.4 

1960-61 


36 

412 

7 


36.8 


ihe above two Tables show that the District Local 
Board has done very useful work beneficial to the population 
of the District. Of course, the organisation was not free 
from the usual evils of favouritism, delays, inferior quality 
of work, high operational costs, etc. 

■(c) Municipalities ' ' 


The reserved 


seats based oh communities •were abolished. 
In 1949, as h resul;t,;©f' the ' merger' of the native btates, ,7 '■' 



Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 , was made applicable to 
them. The post-Independence years witnessed sizee-ble 
exiDenditure by the municipalities on development vforks of 
a capital nature . They included the construction of 
buildings for schools, houses for Harijans, construction of 
roads, laying of public parks, drainage, v»’ater supply, 
electric lighting of the streets, construction of markets 
places, construction of hospitals, purchase of specialised 
Eiachines and medical instruments for hospitals and construction 
of public latrines and public ufinals. 

Advent of Panchayat ria.i 

The Government of Gujarat Sta.te has decided to bring 
about a democratic decentralisation of pov?er under the Gujarat 
Panchaya.ts Act, 1961. 'iiihile the period covered by this 
Project has been upto 31-12-1961 by which time this Act 
was not brought in operation, it has been thought necessary 
to matre a reference here in brief to the essential features 
of the nev; pattern of a sector of tne district and tne 
below-district administration v/hich v/ould undergo a' basic 
metamorphosis in consequence of the implementation of the 
Act . 

) structure of the Panchayats : A three-tier hierarchy 
of Panchayats is created under the Act. Generali^'', every 
Village with a population upto 10,000 will have 8- u-ram 
Panchayat. Every Kagar with a population betw^een 10,001 
and 30,000 will have a Ke-gar Panchayat. Both of these will 
be subjected to tne control of the Taluka Pancha,yat which, 
in turn, will be placed under the- authority of the District 
Panchayat , 

The coHiposition of these Panchayats on differexit 
tiers is to be governed by two sets of principles. The Gram 
Panchayats and tne Dagar Panchayats are to be constituted 
by all elected members;,., of Course, with reserved seats for 
women, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes as provided. 

In the case of the Talcuka and the District Panchayats, four 
categories of membership are provided as sketched below: — 

(l) Ex-officio Members , Sa,rpancha,s of all the ' Gram, , ■ 



(II) jJlected Members; ., 1/lOth of the number of the 

i'x-officio Members, to be elected 
from among the Chairmen of the 
Co-operative Societies. 

(III) Co-opted Members; 2 Women interested in female end 

child velfare. 

2 representatives of scheduled 
Castes . 

2 representatives of scheduled 
Tribes, if their popule,tion forms 
at least of the total population 
2 social workers experienced in 
rural development. 

(IV) Associate Members: all h.L.a.s except those from city 

constituencies. 

-Presidents of all Municipalities. 

1 or 2 members ordinarily residing, 
in the Taluka, elected; as: per Sec, 
15(l)(iii) . 

' DISTRICT PAKCHAYaT 

(IJ iSx-officio Members: 10 Presidents of the Taluka 

Panchayats. v 1 

(ll) Elected Members; One member from each Taluka 

;Fanchayat, elected from among its - 
own members . • - 

Members unto a maximum, of 20, to 
be decided by the State Government, 
■ including those for the reserved 
seats-as^-provlded,. A 

(ill) Co-opted Members: 2 educationists residing in the 

District, ^ 

■'>('iV):;::d:Aa6:bci:ate.:"Me^b:irMfd'^dd>Eld^^^t;pA;p.'^;g 

All members of the Council of 
States residing in the area, 
t.:;:/ . ,.;:d.;.Alld]M:,£vA;, s,;:d:.d. ^ 
i d,- ^ A 

, A '-Presiidents of all Municipalities 

d '. :AF.d;'dd||AdSA;A|A:J^;rj; A;:' A;- 
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It needs to be stated here trje.t tne District Panchayat 
is linked up with the Dtate Government by an intermediE-te 
body, viz., the State -Council of Pancha,yats, created for the 
purpose under the Act. 

(i-i ) Administrative Machinery : There is to be a Secretary 
for every Gram Panchayat or Hagar -Panchays^t or a group of 
Gram Panenayaus, for the performance of s-11 duties as 
prescribed, subject to the control of the Sarpa^nch or the 
Chairman. Similarly, every Taluka Panchayat he.s to ha-ve a 
cecretary as its Gni ef Executive . It* is tiie Taluka, Develop- 
i^ent Officer in tne State Service who is to act s.s an 
ex-officio secretary performing, subject to the' orders of : - 
the President or the ialu^:,a Panchayat, all functions 
prescribed by the Act. At tne uistrict level, the 'District 
DevelOjprnent Officer in the cadre of the Indian Adniinistrative 
Service (senior time-scale) is to v?ork as tlie ex-officio 
Secretary of the district Panchayat. He is to perform, 

Subject to the orders of the President or xne District 
Panchayat, all the functions as prescribed by the Act. The 
additional ad0:inistra.tiv3 ste.ff including officers that 
will be needed for th-3 discharge of the functions and- dutles^ d 
of the above Panchayats will be s-pj^ointed by the respective' 
bodies. Detailed provisions h8,ve been made in the Act for d. 
enabling the Gpvernnent to s'bandardise the conditions of 
Service including sc8.1es of pay, classes, cadres, posts 
and initial strength of officers and servants, recruitment, 
transfers, promotions, etc.. Moreover, the establishment 
of the District Panchayat Service Delection Committee as 
distinct from the Gujarat Panchayat Service Selection Board 
and the that of the District Primary Education Staff Selection 
Committee have been provided for. 

(iii) The functions which are to be performed by xhe 
Panchayats at the three levels are enumerated in great 
detail and have been grouped together under well-titled cate- 
dgopies^dof'; spheres- of:- xaetfvi:tie::S:',yy:-:d|;:;dd;;d:::d:x.;X'3:;jd:';® 


H9 . These are given below for .ready reference. 
Gram Panchayats and.Kagar Panchayats 

Education and Culture 




For 3,n efficient perforniance of their functions , 


provision is 


made in the ^ct for the compulsory constitution 


Plei,nr-ins and Adranistratlon 
Coir.nunitj- development 

agriculture, Preservation of Forests and Pasture l£i-nds 
Animal Husbandry 
Village Industries 
Collection of Land Revenue 

f aluna Panchayats 

Sanitation and Health 
Comruni cation 
Education and Culture 
Locial education 
Community development 
Agriculture and Irrigation 
itnimal Husbandry 

Village and Small Scale Industries 

Go-operation 

Women's welfare 

Socie.l 'Welfare- 

Relief 

Collection of Statistics 
frusts ; 

Forests 
Rural Housing 
Information 


District Panchayat 

Sanitation and Health 
Public Viiorks 

Education and other Cultural Activities 

Administration 

Community Development 

Agriculture ... 

1 ••Animal Husbandry ' 

Village fand Small scale Industries 

Social Welfare 

Relief 

Minor Irriga.tion Pro jects 

The Coverniiient is also enipowered to transfer to the 
District Panchayat (which, in turn, could delegate 
them to the subordinate Panchayats) such functions stnd 
duties as are performed by any of its Departments, 
e Bp eci ally the- following:— ; 

::llV;f*griculture : ^ - ^ ^ ' 

A;::;:; :«nifflal:l;;iusbah:d^I^lll-^-:;-■lv^-l.:.' :v.> -sC: /I 
::::;;ilAP:^blih ::®ealth:::i'#‘Uljp,i;Gal':lrcii ef ■ 

■: "-#ublic ^Wo.id£s:-:-B©phrtm©ht :-A' 
;::r::;.r:::SD;cial::telfafriSl:'Sl|AA'5^ 

5|h:-^hd ADepartmenf :v 

Prohibition Department, .so far as prohibition 
l;-:';Ajl:r^f:Qpagand:aAihv;bdnC:erhe:iAA-::C 

Cottage Industries- and Small-Hcale Industries 



of Cornriiittaes of elected members in all the Fs-richaya.ts as 
f oliov. s : — ' ' ' • 

(jram Panchayat 

Production Committee 
Education Committee 

Public Health and Public Works Comndttee 

Panchayats 

Production Committee 

education Committee 

liecvlth and Public ¥or^:h Committee 

Go-operation and Social Welfare Committee 

isixecutive Committee 

Taluka Panchayats & District Panchayat : 

Education Committee 
Production Committee 
Public Works Committee 
Health Gonmlttee 

Co-operation and Sniall Industries Committee 
Social Welfare Committee ■ 

Executive Conolttae 

In addition to the/above Comnl ttess, among which the 
aifferent categories of related functions are allocated, 
the Panchayats are permitted to constitute more uomrilttees 

Voluntarily. ■ ' ' : ■ d 

{ivj Conciliation Panch£i.s and fyaya Panchaye-ts ; The iict 
provides for the constitution of uoncilie-tion Panchas for 
every hagar Pancimyat eind for a group of at least five Cram 
Panenayats for the decentralisation of justice. 

Impact ; The impact of the changes, as visualised, is 
summarised below; — 

(l) The Village Panchayats and the Development branches of 
the Collectorate will be cut off . from the parent 
organisation. The work done by them till novj will, 
in future, be done by the three -tier Pahehaya-ts. To 
the extent it is entrusted to the care of top executives 
Suited to these -Bpebiallsed jobs, the efficiency ' of ■' 
work -performance should rise, unfortunately,^ as tne 
matter stands, to-day it would. mostly be a transfer of 



rsvenue officia,ls to the Panchayats. And, a few v/eeks' 
trainirify is no substitute for e- specialised staff. 

(2} In course of time, ■when the Lrovernment viill enti'ust the 
functions of other departments for execution to the 
Panchayats, a .greater co-ordination of work will emerge 
with benefits to the community in terms of reduced costs 
and increased efficiency. 

(1) The present unparalleled status and awe of the Collector 
will come to an end when a District Development Officer 
in the sei'iior scale will begin to function as fhe 
oecretary of tne District Panchayat. 

(4) Anen the v/ork of collecting the lend revenues of maintain- 
ing the village records wdll be entrusted to the Gram 
Panchayats, tne last link of the revenue hierarchy at 

the village level will come to an end. The Panchaye.t 
becrete^ry will then be subjected to a dual control above, 

(5) The constitution of the District Pancnayat would result 
in the dissolution of the District Village Panch£i,yat 
Mandal, the District hchool Board, and the District Local 
Board. In terms of democracy, tne abolition of the last 
institution will be a retrograde step. It has been a ; 
local institution consisting of directly elected 
representatives of tne people, who managed and controlled 
Its activities with efficiency and sincerity, it has 
functioned like an autonomous corporation. As against 
this, the Ji strict Panchayat which is in the offing is 
constituted by an indirect election of peoples' 
representatives to it, and co-opted members and associate 
members also form constituent parts of the body. This 
makes the latter less democratic. 

(6) The members of co-operative societies will, in effect, 
have a double representation in the Taluka Panchayat. 

(7) The composition of the TaTuka Panchayat is going to make 
it unweildly for any detailed and constructive discussions 
and decisions on numerous problems of practical importance 

(s) The Secretaries of both the District Panchayat and the . 
Talufca ■Panchayats,- are' going to be Government servants-. 

--- - This will- ■amount to ' the; penetration of the Government ' " ' 
administrative machinery 'in the name of democratic 
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decsntrci-lisation of pov;er. The degree of unadultere,ted 
iiidepertderice of judgDient and decision vihich enlightened 
iirarr. Panchayats -- especially those which do not to\f the 
line of the party in power — have been able to enjoy 
till now will, in all probability, register a decline. 

It is also not iirioossible that, where tvjo political 
parties are in majority — one a.t the Centre and .v.t the 
.^ttate levels, and tne other at the Panchs-yat's level, 
the uovernr;:ent may rr.cl:e e, frantic effort to use this 
administrative control effectively against the rival 
political part^ . 

) The acceptance of the revenue administrative units as 
the arsa-base for the cree/tion of the three-tier 
structure of tiie Fanchaya.ts is a scientific approach 
insofar as work execution is concerned. However, grave 
aoubts have been expressed about the far-reaching 
Consequences of this structure. The Gran Panchayats 
are to be constituted by elected members. The b)arpancha.s 
are to be the ex-officio members of the Taluka Panchayats 
The President as well as 2/3 elected members from ee»ch 
one of the Taluka Pancteiyats are to be tne members of 
the district Fanchayat, and the President of tne District 
Panchayai is to be a- member of the State Council for 
Panchayats. Therefore, tne importance of the elections 
of the Gram Panchayats v.’ill increase tremendously. Also, 
any political party which can establish its hold on the 
rural niasses will be able to fight the elections to the 
otate Legislative assembly e,nd to the Parlie-ment with 
greater confidence and organisation. Hence, whether 
political leaders belonging to the different parties 
explicitly accept it or not, the elections to the Gram 
Panchays.ts under the new ACt will be fought on a party 
basis — if not openly, secretly. It must be accepted 
thc„t there is a difference,, in the elections to the 
Parliament, to the State Legislature and to the Gram 
Panchayats. The coefficient of compensatory effect of ' 
the large parliamentary constituency in regard to 
coroounalism, casteism, groupism.,, factions, petty fueds, 
etc. is very"'high,"and" tJfB ■ results, of voting may be able 
to reflect pol.i.tlcstlv-oplnioh of the electorate fairly 

, Correctly,, 'as the size- of 'the voters* constituency 



snrinKS, the influence of these lindting factors expands. 
I'he incidence of tnis inverse proportion will, it is 
feared, bs felt the most in the case of the Gran Panchaj^at 
elections. Further, tnese elections may themselves be 
responsible for widening the rifts in the villages end 
for intensifying the malpractices of tne mischief-mongers 
and groupist elements in the rural society. 

xhe experiment of democratic decentralisation, therefore 
is indeed ■ a bold one. Perhaps it may be one of the right 
ones. But, as long as tne lovjer-level loyalities exist, 
caste rivalries and family fueds flourish, narrow-mindedness 
governs tl'ie behaviour of the poverty-strik"'n I'olics, illiteracy, 
ignorance and suspicion exercise their hold on the masses, 
and political enlightenment is just in its infancy, the 
'greeit leap forward* in the rural areas may prove to be 
premature and costly, both to the nation and to the district 
adndni strati on . ■ -h;! ' ' v ■ "a. 
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APPENDIX 'A» 

List of villages ia which 

field-work wa 


Marne 

S,M( 

lo 

Adas 

37. 


Alina 

38, 

3. 

Balinta 

39. 

4 o 

Bandhani 

40, 

5« 

Bedva 

41 # 


Bhalada 

42, 

7 . 

Bharathari 

43, 

8 <, 

Dakor 

44, 

9» 

Finav 

45, 

IG. 

Gada 

46#. 

11* 

Gambhira 

47. 

12 # 

Gana 


13 # 

Gobharaj 

480 

14. 

Golana 

49. 

15. 

Kalasar 

50, 

16. 

Kalitalavadi 

51. 

17. 

KaniJ 

18, 

Kanisa 

52, 

19. 

Kaajat 

53 . 

20. 

Karamsad 

21, 

. Lali 

54. 

22, 

Lasundra 

55. 

23, 

Limbasi 

560 

24. 

Mehmedabad 

57 . 

25. 

Mahudha 

26, 

Malarada 

58, 

27, 

Matar 


28, 

Iiilogari 

59. 

29. 

Nagara 

60, 

30, 

Navli 


31. 

Mayka’ 

61, 

32, 

V Minmall: 


33, • 

: Pal©! . , 



Pandva 


; 35 .-;::;^:^ 

Pariyej 


36, 

Pimparvada 



Uame 


Radhu 

Ratanpura 

Ravlapura 

Samarkha 

Sansed 

Savli 

Sinhuj 

Sinjivada 

Sojitra 

Soaipura 

Sundra 

Tarapur 

Thasara 

Tranol 

UmlaT 

Vadasiaor 

Yadada^a 

Vadod 

Valasaa 

Vallabh Tidyanagar 

Valvod 

Vandhvali 

Vanskhilia 

Vasad 

Vasaaa 


APPSa^DIX »B* 


Li s t of v ario ua he a ds of Goveroment Departments (other than Revenue) 

and other Statutory and non-Statutory bodies working in/for Kheda Pi strict ,. 

1» District Superintendent of Police, ICheda« 

2* Executive Engineer, Public Works Dept«,Kheda» 

3* Civil Surgeon, Khedaa 

4. Distirict Agriculture Officer, Nadiad. 

5» Assistant Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Nadiad# 

6 « Educational Inspector, Nadiad. 

7» District Statistical Officer, Nadiad. 

8» District Publicity Officer, Nadiad. 

9. Social Welfare Officer, JJadiad. 

10* District Health Officer, Nadiad, 

11* District Animal Husbandary Officer, Nadiad, 

12* &iperviaor. Rural Broadcasting, Nadiad* 

13e Sales Tax Officer, Nadiad* 

14« Soil Conservation Officer, Vasad, 

15* District Ekpioyment Officer, Nadiad. 

16. Industries Officer, Nadiad* 

17. Jail Superintendent, Nadiad* 

18. Divisional Forest Officer, PJIS, Godhra, 

19. Tobacco Extension Officer, Anand. 

20. Deputy Conanissioner, Baroda* 

21. District Commandant, Home Guards, Nadiad* 

22. District & Sessions Judge, Nadiad* 

23* Assistant Collector, Central Excise, Anand* 

24* Income Tax Officer, Nadiad* 

25. Superintendent of Post Offices (Kaira District), Nadiad, 

Assistant Director of Small Savings, Baroda. 

27# Hon.Secretary, Kaira District Development Board, Nadiad* 

28. Administrative Officer, Kaira District School Board, Nadiad* 

29# Secretary, District Village Panchayat Mandal, Nadiad . 

30* Chief Officer, Kaira District Local Board, Nadiad, 

31# Divisional Controller, Gujarat Hoad State Transport, Nadiad* 
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APPENDIX 1 : 

F\inctions of the Collector prior to Independence o 

(A) Pertaining to revenue vorict 
(i) Statutory Functionat 

( Reft The Bombay Land Hevenue Code, 1879 and the Rules thereunder ) 
Prescrlptioa ©f registers, accounts and other records to be 
kept by the Village Accountanto 

Recovery of land revenue* 

Collection of public money, papers, etc®, from persons concerned 
or their sureties, issuing of search warrants, arresting the 
defaulters, etc* 

Disposal of public properties like roads, lanes, paths, bridges 
and Government lands* 

Deciding claims on any property by Government or any person 
as against Government* 

Extinction of rights of public and individuals in or over any 
public road, lane or path not required for use of public»holding 
of proceedings and submission of report regarding objections 
received and compensation amounts reconinended to the Government* 

Assignment of Government lands for special purposes* 

Regulation of the use of pasturage and deciding the rights 
of grazing* 

Recovery <f value of natural products unauthorisedly 
removed from certain lands* 

Sanctioning of the lopping of road-side trees. 

Recovery of the value of trees unauthorisedly appropriated* 

Regulation of supply of fire-wood and timber for domestic 
or other purposes* 

Prohibition of the use of unalienated land for certain 
purposes and suimnary eviction of any unlawful holder or user* 

Keeping of a Register of Alienated Lands* Giving Certified 
abstracts from it in case of loss of Sanads* 


Forfeiture, taking possession and disposal including re-sale 
of land for non-payment of land revenue as a paramount charge 
on lando Causing of distraint or sale of defaulter’s movable 
property and sale of his other immovable property® Hearing 
and deciding applications by the defaulters to set aside a 
sale on stipulated grounds® Determination of the claims of 
the third persons to attach movable property® Arresting and 
detentioi^f a defaulter® Attachment and taking under management 
(with the previous sanction of Government) the defaulter’s 
village® Restoration of the forfeited lands and the village if 
arrears are paid by the defaulter within the prescribed time® 

Holding of inquiries and penalising the village Accountants 
or village Patels for non-issue of receipts for payments of 
land revenue® 

Penalising unauthorised occupants or users of land«fining, 
eviction, forfeiture of crops and buildings thereon and their 
disposal® 

Grant of unoccupied land as per Government mlea® 

Grant of alluvial land. 

Grant of permission for the use of land for no n-agri cultural 
purposes® 

Penalising the unlawful such user® 

Grant of salt-marsh land for reclamation. 

Grant of land for salt manufacture® 

Tranafering of Government land vesting in the Revenue Department 
to any other departoient of the State or Union Government® 

Disposal of intestate occupancy or holding under Sec® 72® 

Sunanary eviction of persons unauthorisedly occupying land® 
Protection of rights of the landholders® 

Granting suspensions or remissions of rent, etc. to inferior 
holders of those land-holders who have been granted such 
concessions. ' ' 

Granting assistance to superior holders for recovery of 
dues from their inferior holders® Recovery as revenue demand 
of dues of certain superior holders foir specified periods® 

Revenue raanagement of alienated villages or estates coming 
to the Oovexnment tanporariiy for the purpose* 



Fixation and recovery of shares in the expenses incurred 
for the partition of an estate from persons demanding 
it or interested in tt* 

Determination after summary inquiry of the claims to 
exea^tion from payment of land revenue under Sec oi 28 o 

Grant of Sanads after payment of survey fees® 

Causing corrections to be effected in the Secords of 
Rights as per the decree or order of a competent Court® 

Iinpositioi]|>f penalty for negligence in the submission of 
information and documents for incorporation of particulars 
regarding rights to land in the Record of Rights* 

Prevention of reaping of crops or their removal for securing 
unpaid land revenue. 

Imposition of penalty for making default in the payment 
of land revenue or its instalments* 

Recovery of land revenue dues as per the certified statements 
received from the Collectors of other Districts and the 
dues of all other Departments ii|ais District as arrears of land 
revenue* Recovery of dues decreed by competent Judicial Courts* 

Forfeiture of the occupancy or alienated holding for ■which 
arrears are due as land revenue* 

Disposal of appeals against orders passed by his subordinate 
officers or^uch matters as entries in village records, tenancy 
and land revenue* 

Calling for and examining records and proceedings of subordinate 
officers and passing orders thereupon* 

Directing Prant Officers to decide cases of encroachments 
on land® 

Issuing orders for the recoveiy of land revenue according t© 
annavari® Watching of recovery of land revenue in the District 
generally® 

Grant of Govenaaent land free of or at a low price/revenue for 
:a::, specified tcim or ::pe:rpe-ta±ty. ^ to . non-^rofit-fliaking institutions 
educational local bodies, gymnasia, hospitals and other public 
•works or for any charitable purpose® 



( 

Grant of unoccupied land not assigned for any special 
purpose to any person for agricultural purposes and^^^ 
deciding its price and conditions or selling it by public 
auction and its assessment. 

Annual auctioning of leases of .river-bed lands. 

Disposal of all other types of lands. 

Disposal of the reserved trees and their product not in 
charge of the Forests Department* 

Prescription of rules to be followed by the Mamiatdars in 
granting permission for the removal of earth, stones, kankar, etc* 

Grant of permission to use Goverimient water udiere no water-rates 
are to be charged* 

Acceptance of relinquishment of service lands and their disposal* 

Grant of pennission for excavaction of unalienated lands 
within village sites* 

Hevisioi3|of assessment of lands used for non— agricultural 
purposes* 

Declaration of any village in a Taluka to be a centre for the 
payment of land revenue* 

Fixing of dates for and allowing payment by instalments of the 
non-agil cultural Land revenue* 

Grant of suspension and remission of land revenue when and 
where necessary* 

Setting aside of irregular or fraudulent auction sales* 

Checking up of the accuracy of the anna valuation made 
by the subordinate revenue officers* 

(Reft The Exemptions from Land Revenue (No* 1) Act.l863) t 

Receiving notices from heirs or transferees obtaining lands 
on which nassarana are to be made and levying fines in case 
of default* 

Grant of inquiry to the holder of lands partly or wholly 
exempted from payment of land revraiue as regards their title 
and making reference to the officer appointed by Government 
for trial of such mattero* 


( 



Proclamation prohibiting the transfer or charging of any 


Hef.The Invalidation of 


Relieving a hereditary priest of his obligation to perform 
religions service to the villagers, on his opting to pay full 














fRefi The Bombay Hereditary Offices Act^.1874) 


Recognition, appointment, limited suspension, fining, removal, 

resumption, etc« , of Wa,tandars olT their deputies, determination 

Q 

of the number of offi|ators, defining their rigiits and duties 
and fixing their remuneration, protection of Watan property, 
recovery of contribution or rent or alienated Watan property 
by summary eviction, combination of W^atansheld for the 
performance of similar services in the same village. Entering 
the name of the nearest heir to a Watandar in the Hegister 
of Watandars on his producing a decree or order from a competent 
Court* 

Disposal of appeals against the orders of Deputy Collectors 
or Maralatdars* Maintenance of the Hegisters of Inferior 
Village Seivants, determination of their numbers and fixing 
their terms of se3rvices,etc* 

(Refi The Matadar«s Act* 1887 ) L 

Specifying/entering the particulars including the names 
of the members of the Matadar'fs family in the Matadar's 
Service Register* 

Registration of the name of the heir on the death of the 
representative Matadar and causing amendment, if any* 

Fix/ntion of the number of officiators and determination 
of the order of rotation for them* 

Appointment of a Revenue Patel and his deputy by following 
prescribed procedures on the falling of a vacancy . 

Supervision, fining and removal of any Matadar, officlator 
or deputy in case of non-compliance of his orders, carelessness 
o:i^egligence in discharge of duties* 

(Reft The Bombay Irrigation Act.l879 & the Rules thereunder ) 

Acquisition of lands for the construction of water course as 
per Government notification* Payment of compensation* 

Compelling various land-holders to carry out necessary repairs 
to *BandharaB* situated in their lands. Deciding ^their 
respective shares in the expenses incurred* Settlement of 
disputes regarding the mutual rights and liabilities of 
persons interested in 'water course. Deciding con^jensation 


amounts on account of interiuption of water-supply and 
abatement of land revenue in such cases, Submfcssion of 
Betterment Levy Schemes to Government in the event of the 
undertefeing of schemes for the construction of new canals or 
for the improvement or extension of existing ones* 

Hearing of appeals against awards regarding levying of betterment 
charges* 

Receiving reports from Canal Officers regarding emergency 
orders issued by him under *>ec,58 and maintaining a list of 
able-bodied persons who can be used for emergency service* 

Hearing of appeals against the orders of the Canal Officer 
under Sections 13, l8, 25, 30, 45, 46, 48 and 48 -A, and Rule 5* 

Notification and proclamation giving detailed particulars of 
the work and calling for claims of any rights in the proposed 
woik, receiving of ndtices regarding suits or proceedings 
questioning the entries in the Record of Rights and hearing of 
appeals against orders passed by the Executive Engineer in 
prescribed cases* 

(Reft The Land Improvement Loans Act. 1883. (Central 

Watching the allocation of Tagavi amounts by Government to 
the District* 

Sanctioning Tagavi loans upto Rs.5000/- to agriculturists 
for construction of wells, drainage, reclamation and other 
improvements in, land* 

Watching ttie recovery of Tagavi dues made by the village officers* 

(Reft The Agriculturists* Lwans Act .1884 (Central ) t 

Sanctioning Tagavi loans upto 18,2100/*- to agriculturists 
for purchase of seed, cattle or any other object connected with 
agriculture and watching their recoveries by village officers* 

(Reft The Bombay Non-agriculturists* Loans Act 1928* & The 

Bales thereunder) ' 

Grant of loans uptp Rs*2®®^/'-* for erecting, rebuilding or 
repairing houses, for Irail^ng or repairing of boats or for the 
relief of distress to any person to iftiom a loan under the 
Agriculturists* Loan Aet,l884, cannot be granted* 
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(Reft The Bombay Partition Act, 190§ ) 

Execution of land partition decrees® 

(ii) Administrative F\inctiQnH i 
(a) Establishment matterst 

Appointing, transfering, promoting, degrading and punishing 
in other ways and sanctioning leave and resignations upto 
A<,K» *3 level, and writing of Confidential Heports of all 
the subordinates® 

Sanctioning temporary staff for certain purposes under 
certain circumstanceso 

Finalisation and publication of Gradation Lists upto AoK® *s level® 

Sanctioning advances from General Pjrovident ^und„ 

Holding of departmental inquiries, disposal of establishment 
appeals and matters rel at ed^o misappropriation of Government 
funds®; 

Personal handling of cases of corruption® 

Holding of Sub-Service Departmental examinations for Talatis^ 
and clerks® 

Exempting Talatis from pasain^he examination® 

leviewiag the village inspection notes of Mamlatdars and Prant 
Offlcera® 

leviewing the Jama Bandhi notes of Mamlatdars® 

Scruting the Diaries of Mamlatdarso 
Disposal of office inspection reports® 

Sanctioning advances to officers under orders of transfer® 
Sanctioning the advances, travelling allowances etc, to 
temporary Government servants®. ; , 

Grant of age and Nationality Certificates in case of admission 
to candidates to Provincial Civil Seirvice® 

Accepting health and age certificate fr®Bi any officer other 
than a Medical Officer* 

Suspending n lien & ttawsferring a lien from one post to 
another.;, in respect of snl>erdinates whom he can appoint® 
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Granting a longer period of joining time than is 
admissible under the BoCoS.Bo to his subordinateso 

Transferring his non-gazetted sub-ordinates of the Kevenue 
Department to foreign service within his district receiving 
notice of their reversion from foreign service or recalling 
them from forei^ service & sanctioning their reversiono 

Fixation of pay* 

Grant of increments (including broken period increments) and 
maintenance of increments register* Withholding of increments 
in certain casea/circumstances® 

Preparation of pension papers for ail Goveimment Servants 

of the Department, & sanctioning pension to non-gazetted Government 

servants as certified by the Accountant General* 

Sanctioning honoraria or fees upto prescribed limits® 

Grant of certificates to Assistant Collectors under training 
regarding ±li«± tkeir training in prescribed duties® 

Grant of certificates of proficiency in riding to Probationary 
Deputy Collectors® 

Maintenance of Service Books and Leave Accounts of the Staff 
in the Collectorate® 

Submission of Annual Establishment Return to the Accountant 
General® 

(b) Accounts matterst 

preparation of Annual Budgets® 

Six-monthly, ei^t-monthly and nine-monthly revision of Budgets® 

Submission of monthly Expenditure statements according to 
Budget Heads of the whole %stricto 

Reconciliation of the expenditures according to orders from 
the Commissioner® 

Keeping a watch over expenditure against grants at his disposal. 
Submission of Reports regarding excess or deficit in terms of 
grants originally sanctioned as compared to the actual expenditure® 

Submission of Appropriation Accounts giving the reasons for 
variations from the budgeted figures® 
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cash and/or stores# 

Annual verification of the soivencjr and existence of 
the suretieso 

Monthly and Annual Adjustment of Local f'und Cess# 

Recovery from the District Local Board against renHineration 
paid to Patels and Talatis for their worlc of collection 
of Local Fund Cess# 

Maintenance of accounts, preparation of budgets & expenditure 
statements, sanctioning expenditure for all Taluka sub- jails, etc# 

Receipt and scrutin||f of Detailed Contingent Bills for amounts 
drawn on Abstract Bills and their submission, if found correct, 
to the Deputy Accountant General or their returning to the 
officers concerned raising objections and recovery of amounts# 

Preparation and submission of pre-Audit Bills# 

Preparation of Pay Bills of all gazetted and non-gazetted 
employees in the Collectorate and scniting of all pay Bills 
of the Government servants in the Department in the District# 

Deciding the amounts of Permanent Travelling Allowances to be 
drawn by Government servants holding more than one posts# 

Sanctioning of the Travelling Allowance Bills of all Gazetted 
Officers of the Department in khe District# 

Sanctioning all Contingent Bills in the District# 

Maintenance of the Cash Book with vouchers# 

Maintenance of the Permanent Advance Hegister, sanctioning/ 
payment of permanent advances and their recovery# 

Correspondence regarding the General Provident Fund Accounts# 

Sanctioning advances for the purchase of means of conveyance 
like bi -cycles# 

Granting permission to subordinate officers for purchase of 
books, publications and newspapers# 



( a) 


(c) Touring and miscellaneous matters t 

Touring for 150 days in a year out of which touring 
of at least 15 days during the rainy season, months. 

Inspection of two Taluka offices every year regarding 
their entii'e working and implementation by them of Government 
orders and visits to all other Talukas. Inquiry into the 
causes of outstanding arrears and setting right the 
irregularities and the errors on the spot. 

Jamabandhi of revenue accounts maintained by the Taluka 
and the Village Officers at the rate of one Taluka per 
sub-Division per year. 

Inspection of the Sub-Oivisional Offices with the object^ ^ ^ 

of (i) keeping contact with them, (ii) noting their efficiency 
in regard to the carrying out of the functions delegated to 
them, and (iii) advising and guiding them in the process of 
the discharge of their duties and the methods of work. 

Watching the work of Mamlatdars and Prant Officers regarding 
the removal of encsroachments. 

Making an annual surprise inspection of his own office with 
a view to raise the level of its efficiency . 

Administrative sanction and payment o^rants for the 
maintenance and repairs of Second Class Irrigation Tanks 
in charge of Revenue Department and for the maintenance 
and repairs of Drains. 

Fixing of water rates and recovery of all irrigation dues 
according to Demand Statements prepared by Public Works 
Department, Irrigation Department or Revenue Department, 
writing off, with the consent of the Executive Engineer, 
outstanding balances of irrigation dues upto a prescribed 
limit in any year in each village. According a<taiinistrative 
approval to estimates for repairs to second class irrigation 
works subject to certain conditions. 

Extending Jamabandhi period, sane tioning/wri ting off items 
from Jamabandhi owing to over-assessment, mistake of wrong 
entry in number shumari and sanctioning refund of land 
revenue. Cancelling gjrant of lands on breach of conditiona,ctc» 
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Making inquiries and keeping an eye on agricultural conditions 
in the Season, prospects of crops annawari, previous harvests, 
cultivation and irrigation, sales and mortgages of land and on 
natural calamities like fire, flood, drought, insects and 
pastes, cattle diseases, peoples^ health, want of markets for 
agricultural produce, trend of trade and markets, public 
feelings, prosperity, welfare, difficulties, land revenue 
collection, rate of industrial development, wages and prices, 

progress in the execution of public works® 

Inspection of Rain Ganges® 

^bmission of returns regarding rainfall, agricultural wages 
crop-cutting experiments, season and Crop l^eports, etc, to the 
Director of Agriculture and to the Goveriknento 

Sanctioning rewards on the prescribed scale for destruction 
of wild animals® 

Grant of land for housing site of artisans, labourers etc, at 
half the normal non-agri cultural assessment® 

Grant of permission for the laying of water mains, pipes, under- 
ground cables etc® for electric polls etc for overhead cables 
and for the construction of cess-pools throu^ or over or under 
Government land and issuing licenses® 

Relaxing marginal conditions in respect of constructions towards 
roads. 

Sanctioning abatement of assessment on land acquired by a local 
body for a public purpose, & remitting assesaaent on land assigned 
or acquired for a public purpose® 

Sanctioning exchange of lands in lieu of land taken up to 
public purposes® 

Accepting surrenders of land relinquished to lievenue Department 
by other Departments, transfering lands to other Departments 
exc^t to Army Departanent, and allowing Railway to dig for ballast 
ill assessed waste Imd® 

Permitting the use of water for agricultural purposes from a 
source vesting in Government on which no expense has been 
incurred by Government at any tirse® 

Grant of permission for cultivation of reserved lands, piiwhibiting 
or regulating the cultivation of lands in river beds for melon 
or imposing certain conditions if required before granting permission 


I ; 


(B) Pertainiag to magisterial vrotk t 
(i V Statutojry Fanctionsi 
^( Refi The Bombay Regulatioa XII. l827 )« 

Instituting the rules regarding dhaxmasal as, liquor 
shops, public wells town~gates,and generally ail places of 
public resort, regulating the hours at which they are to 
be open^^l.the mannei* in which they are to be used, the equal 
and appropriate application of their accommodation etc® 

Taking of precautionary measures in the case of a person 
nho may be unable to furnish sitisfactoiy recognizance or 
security for his attendancco 

Investigating the neglect or connivance against the inhabitants 
or the police establishment with regard to prevention, detection 
or apprehension in case of robbery committed with the boundry 
of a village or the fuc®|i perpetrators of a robbery have been 
satisfactorily traced out and levying fines on substantiating 
the factso 

(Reft, The Bombay Village Police Act. 1867) 

Use Administration, control and direction of village 
police throughout the Districto 

Penalising any Police Patel or a member of a village 
establishment for negligence in dutieso 

Suspension of any Police Patel or a member of a village 
establiahraent subject to any criminal prosecution pending 
inquiry and trial* 

/ffiefoThe Criminal Procedure Code, 1898 (Centralj_ 

y^isposal of appeals and revision applications against the 
judgements of the 8esi dent First Class Magistrates as per 
^phedule II* 

Withdrawal of criminal cases instituted by the Police 
Dep artment or the Government under this Act for the purpose 
of maintaining peace and order in the area and for freeing 
respectable persons for genuine reasons* 

Filing of appeals against acquittals in the Higphi Court 
and in Sessions Trial Cases throu^ State Government where 
it has been the Co^lalaant^:';' 

Preservation of law and order by resorting to various 
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(Ref: The Code of Criminal Procedure (Bombay 

Amendment) Act* 1926 : 

Control over Police Patels as subordinate raagistrateso 
(Reft The Official Secrets •^ct.1923 (Central) : 

Receiving reports from Police Officers taking action 
under SeColl(2) of this Act* 

(Reft The Poisons -^^t. 1919 (Central ): 

Grant of licences for possession and sale of all types 
of poisons and corrosive substances* 

Issuing of a warrant for the search of any place suspected 
of having possessed or sold poison incontravention of this 
Act or rules thereunder* 

^ (Reft Tljie Indian Explosives Act,l884 (Central) & the Rules thereunde r) 
Receiving of applications for the grant of the licences 
explosives and ordering out inquiries through the Police Department* 

Holding of inquiry himself or throng his subordinates into 
the causes of accident by explosion or by fire attended with 
loss of human life or serious injury to person or property 
in connection with any place, carriage or vessel under the 
control of the Indian forces and submission of the report 
to the Central Government* 

(Rftfi The Bombay District Police Act. l890) 

Grant, renewal, suspension and cancellation of Hotel Licences^ 

Issuing of various notifications for the regulation of 
traffic* 

(Reft The Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act.l887) t 

Authorising by special warrant the Police Officers not 
below the rank of a Police Sub-Inspector for entry, search 
etc in gmbling houses, taking into custody all suspected 
gamblers and seizure of ail things used for the purpose of 
gtobling, which are found therein* 

(Reft The Bombay District Vaccination Act, 1892) 

Grant of permission for instituting prosecution of any 
offender under this Act* 

(Reft The 5fo tor Vehicles Act* 1939. (Central ) t 
Prescribing district speed limits* 
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tReft The Indian Petroleum Act, 1934(Gentraiy t 

Receiving applications annually in connection with 
the grant of Petroleum (Dangerous and Mon-dangerous) 
Licenceso In the case of dangerous petroleum, after 
obtaining remarks from the Dy* Superintendent of Police 
and the Executive Engineer, he has to forward his 
recommendations to the Explosives Inspector of West 
Circle, Bombay, for the grant of Retailor *a Licence 
for the Petrol Pumps and the Licence for the Storage 
Godowns, though he can issue licences to Science 
Laboratories, etc. upto 60 gallonso As for the non— 
dangerous petroleum i.e. Kerosene, he has authority to 
issue licences for storage godowns and wholesale|trade 
upto 5>000 gallons, beyond which he has to make enquiries 
and proposals to the Explosives Inspector as above o 

'' (Reft The Dangerous Drugs Act. 1930 (Central) 

Issuing a Warrant for the arrest of a suspected offender 

under the Acta 

■ 

- ^(RefaThe Indian Extradition Act. 1903 (Central ) 

Issuing a warrant for the arrest of a fugitive criminal 
of any State including a foreign State if the crime had 
been committed within his jurisdiction, reporting thereof 
to the Central tlovernment and detaining such a persona 

Execution of warrants issued under ^ec a?, detaining such 
persons, reporting such cases to Central Government for 
orders or releasing them on their executing bonds with 
sufficient security pending Government orders# 

( Reft The Military Authority (Assistance to Marching 
Troops) Act. 1827 . (Central) & Bombay Reaulations.l827 ) 

Direction to his subordinates to be in readiness to procure 
glides and to give necessary aid, on receipt of a report 
from the Commanding Officer in connection with march 
of military troops# 

Resorting to impressment under orders of Central 
Government, in case of emergency or extensive aid being 
required by marching troops and fixing remuneration for 
services# 
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(left The Bombay Public Security Measures Act. 1947) t 

Seeing that the persons arrested under the Act are 
pipduced before him within 24 hours of such arrests* 

Apportionment or refund of a fine levied after due enquiry* 

Grant of permission for movement of controlled coomrodities* 

Detention, without giving reasons, of persons carrying 
on anti— social activities without coming into the clutches 
of law for technical or other reasons, and submission of 
case-papers to the Government Advisojry Committee* ^ 

(Reft The Indian Evidence Ac'g.l872 (Central 

Taking of Dying Declarations, holding of Identification 

Parades and Inquests and taking of 'confessions* 

A^ett The Metal Tokens Act* 1889 (Central )t 

Sanctioning an offence under Sec*4 for being treated 
as a cognisable offence by a Magistrate. 

•^ tlefi The Markets and Fairs Act, 1862 ) 

Receiving applications for the establishment of new 
markets or fairs, issuing of proclamations, inviting 
objections and granting permissions in consultation with 
the Director of Agricultural Marketing and Rural Finance* 

Altering by an order the days on which markets are held* 

/v 

(Reft The Dramatic Performance Act. 1876 (Central 

Ordering the prohibition of the performance of an objectionable 
drama, etc, calling for necessary information from the author, 
proprietor or printer of the drama and seizure of materials and 
arresting of persons trying to act in contracention of the 
prohibited .order* ^ • 

> (Reft The Cinematogranh Act. 1918 (Central ) t 


Grant of licences to exhibit cinematographs* 

AUett The Bombay Entertainment Duty Act. 1923 ) 

Discharging all the duties of the State Government under 
the Act except those prescribed under sections l(3),4(l)» 
4(2){a), 6(3), 7(1), and 10* 


Grant of permission to a proprietor to pay the anaiunt 
of duty by a consolidated payment by requiring him to deposit 
security and submit returns as prescribed* 
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Overall supervision on the implementation of the Aet« 
Entering any place of entertainment for inspection 
regarding compliance of requirements » 

Grant of exemption from payment of entertainment duty 
on certain entertainments for philanthropic purpose and 
for the meabers of a society* 

Rules for licensin g and controlling theatres 
and other places of public amusement, 1940 ) 

Receiving of applications for licences, inviting objections 
from the public by notifications and granting or refusing 
no*-objection certificates for construction of theatres, 
cinema houses and mobile talkies and granting Licences for 
premises and performances. 

Directing prohibition of smoking during a perfomance. 
Suspension or cancellation of a licence* 

Directing the licensee to stop or to alter the performance 
if he thinks it to be objectionable* 

Entering a place of entertainment for verifying the proper 
implementation ^‘of the Act* 

Calling upon a proprietor for an entertainment to produce 
books, records and tickets for inspection* 

^ (Reft The Indian Arms Act, I878 (Central ) 

Grant of Licences for Fire-ams. 

Maintenance of one of the copies of the Register of Arms 
Licences. Receiving the notice of sale and particulars of 
purchaser's name and address in case of the selling arms or 
ammunition to any person ineligible to possess them* 
Suspension or cancellation of licences for the security of 
the public* 

Grant of permission for institution of proceeding in certain 
cases against any offender punishable under Sec*!?* 

Disarming any armed person without licence or acting in 
contravention of this Act* 

Searching any person having any arms, aosaunitlon or 
military stores for any unlawful purpose and detaining the 
the arms in safe custody, if necessary* 

Grant of Licences for inBport of toy, dummy or immitation 
revolvers or pistols* 

Grant of %emption Certificates* 
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Refund of irregularly recovered fees not exceeding 
the prescribed amounto 

Grant of permission to licensees to surrender and deposit 
their Arms at a Police Station® 

Receiving intimations regarding sales of Arms® 

Levy of additional fees in respect of renewals in certain 
cases® 

Receiving reports regarding inspection of shops, stocks 

and accounts of licensed manufacturers or vendors® 

■ ■ ■ 

^{Refi The Bombay Municipal Boroua^s Act.l925)j ^ 

Grant of permission for lodging of complaints in connection 
with offences under Sections l88 and i89« 

- ^(Re f ; The Indian Electricity Act. 1910 (Central )i 

Allowing an aerial line stay or strut to be fixed on 
any building or land and removal thereof® Determination 
of rent payable for the purpose by the private user 
to the owner of such premises® 

Giving permission to a licensee or any person authorised 
by him to enter any premises afternotice for examining 
and testing the electric wires, fittings, works, etc* 

Trying offences under the Act* 

Receiving notices from persons intending to use or 
transmit energy exceeding the prescribed waltage in 
any street, place etc* 

Grant of permission for temporary 11 laminations o 

^ (Ref* The Indian Passport Act,192Q(Central ) & The 
Foreigners* Act. 1939 (Central) * 

Receiving applications for passports, making necessary 
inquiries and forwarding them to the Regional passport 
Officer within three weeks of their receipt* 

•jf'- iThe Indian Lunacy Act, 1912 (Central) 

Receiving applications for rece^ption orders, making 
necessary inquiries, passing reception orders and 
appointment of substitutes for such persons* 

Making reception orders in case of wandering and 
dangerous, cruely-treated lunatics not cared or contmlled 
properly* 



Ordering detention of alleged lunatics pending report 
of a medical officer and pending removal to asyluin, 

^f Hefi The Cotton Ginning and Pressing factories (Bombay 
Amendment) Act. 1936) t 

Compounding offences or levying composition fees in 

lieu of withdrawal, suspension or cancellation of licences* 

f Reft The Bombay Town Planning Act*191'S ) 

Taking necessary steps for enforcing possession of land 
on the request of the arbitrator* 

f Reft The Bombay Village Panchayats ^t.l933 & the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Taxes and fees Rules *1944 ) 

Compelling, on the request of the Nyaya Panchayat, the 
accused to appear before it* 

Approval of the levy of the Pilgrims Tax* 

Grant of approval to Nyaya Panchayats for determining 
the limits for witich the Market Fee and the Bazaar Fee 
shall be levied* 

^ fReft The Cattle Tresspass ^ct.l87l (Central ) t 

Establishment of pounds in villages not having Panchayats 
and appointment of pound-keepers, fixing rates^or charges 
for feeding and watering impounded cattle, i-eceiving 
fines, appointment of Taluka Officers to whom the pound-* 
keepers should report about unclaimed impounded cattle, their 
disposal by public auctioi^nd disposal of money received 
as per the provision of the Act*. 

Nomination of officers to conduct sales of cattle. 

Disposal of complaints and payment of compensation 
for detention of cattle in contravention of this Act. 

Keeping control on the pound-keepers* 

(Reft The Telegraph Act. 1885 (Central ) t 

Issuing order directing that the contents of any telegram 
shall not be transmitted, intercepted, detained or 
disclosed to the Government or its officials mentioned in 
the order and taking necessary steps for its cotii|}liance« 
Granting or rejecting applications for removal o|[ alterjfetion, 
from the person|:oncerned, when the Telegraph mithority omita 
to comply with the requisition made under Section 17 (l)« 



^ (Ref: The Bombay Village Sanitation Act. 1889 It 

Directing the holding of meetings of the Sanitary 
Committees for taking action against the cognisable 
offences committed against the rules made by them 
under Secollo 

Disposal of appeals against the orders passed by 
the Sanitary Coraraitteeso 

Th#> Mpaaiir«»« nf l.ength Act. l88f_ (Central ) t 

Keeping certified measures of the standard yard, foot 
and incho 

(Ref? The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act.l 890 (Central) { 

Prescription of rates to be charged for shifting, 
maintaining and treating an animal in an infirmary 

(Reft The Bombay Abkari Act»l878 & The Opium Act < 31878 ! Central ) 

Holding of Abkari sales auctions, issuing licences to vendors 
of liquor and narcotic drugs like opium<> 

(Reft The Epidemics and Diseases Act, 1897 (Central ) 

Issuing notifications regarding the outbreak of epidemics, 

small-pox, cholera, etc.and instructing the District 

Health Officer for necessary action^ 

(Reft The Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 1938 ) 

Controlling the work of the Probation Officers 

(ii) Administrative Functionat 

Inspection of Police Stationso 

Receiving reports from ail Heads of Departments regarding 
serious riots, collisions, outrages having a political 
aspect, serious encounters with dacoits, calamities and 
other events having a political or administrative importancco 

Receiving reports regarding loss of Government property 
due to disturbances from Police Officerso 
Receiving reports regarding deaths in Police custody. 
Receiving diaries of Police Officers.. Receiving reports 
from the Police Prosecutors in cases of discharge or 
acquittals by a Magistrate. 

Receiving Annual Police Administration reports. 
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Disposal of complaints regarding serious misconduct 
by Police Officerso 

Scruting of non-police messages® 

Verification, through the District Superintendent 
of Police, of character antecedent before a person is 
employed in the Central Government Service® 

Issuing Domicile Certificates® 

Recommending the appointments of the Public prosecutors 
and of the District and Subordinate Government Pleaders® 

Collection of up-to-dat<|Lntelligence reports about 
possible or actual disturbances for any reasoi^atever 
affecting law and order anywhere in the District and 
taking all possible car^nd action for the maintenance 
of peac^nd tranquility, safeguarding the interests of 
Government against anti -Government elements and activities 
and protecting public life and property® 

Keeping a watchful eye in connection with industrial 
disputes® 

Informing Government of the anti -Government activities 
and elements® 

Controlling the activities of District Police in 
administrative matters® 

Deciding general policy regarding local festivals, 
processions, conflict of interest between different 
local conmunities or factions® 

Grant of financial^ benefit for relief in case of fire® 

Grant of special rewards for killing man-eating tigers, 
leopards etc®, up to the prescribed limit® 



Disposing appeals against the orders issued by the Mamlatdars 
in regard to declaration orders and compensation to tenants® 

Issuing subject to general or special orders of Government, 
orders regarding postponement of rent to be given by the 
tenants to the Land-lords under Section 16® 
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jfii) Admiixiatrative Functions t 

Exercising administrative control over the revenue 
offices in regard to this -work. 

(Pj Pertaining to land acquisition worfci 
(i) Statutory Functions } 

( Reft The Land Acquisition Act. 1894 (Central) 

Entering in and surveying the land to be acquired, issuing 
Notifications, hearing of objections, making of inquiries, 
submission of a detailed report to the Government, taking 
of orders for the acquisition of land for public purpose, 
taking of measurements, etc, deciding the compensation 
amounts, tendering their payments and rectifying mistakes 
in the compensation awardso 

( Reft The Land Acquisition (Bombay Amendment Act, 1945l|^ 

Deciding disputes regarding sufficiency of the amount 
paid or tendered for damagese 

(ii) Administrative Functions! 

Execution of agreements with companies, local bodies etc© 
in regard to acquisition of lands© 

Sanctioning proportionate reduction of judi on the land 
left in the owner*s possession if the land acquired forms 
a part of Insun holdings 

(E) Pertaining to supply workt 
(i) Statutory Functiona l 

(Reft The Bombay Fodder and Grains Control Act, 1939 ) 

Grant of permission for removal of fodder or grains from 
a scarcity/f amine area or other local area where restrictions 
on the movement are in force© 

(Reft The Bombay Essential Commodities and Cattle 
Control Act. 1946 ) ^ 

Exercising powers with regard to control of production, 
supply, distribution of certain constmdities essential 
to the life of the comiminity, the control and regulatioa 
• f trad^nd cohere, therein aad the maintenance, iicenaing 
and movement of cattle, as delegated by Government from 
time to time© 
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( ii ) Administrative Fanctioasi 

Acting as the Civil Supply Officer of the District* 

Maintenance of the accounts of receipts into and 
expenditure out of his Personal Ledger Account for 
supply worice 

Maintenance of account of the stock held in the godowns 
and submission of the returns prescribed by Government 
and the Accountant General* 

Keeping an overall control on a group of itinerant accounts* 

Supervisors stationed at Head Quarters for seeing that 
the accounts of the Taluka and godowns are maintained 
' properly as per Rules* 

Keeping control over Godown Inspectors stationed at 
Head Quarters for the administration of storage godowns* 

Periodical verification of the stock of grains stocked 
in the godowns* 

Keeping control over District Distribution Superintendent 
for supervising the correct functioning of the Storage 
and Distribution Organization in the District* 

Seeing that adequate supplies of controlled coranodi ties 
are brou^t into the District and sent to the various 
Godown Centres and Distribution shops according to 
requirements*' 

Procurement, supply and distribution of all controlled^ 
commodities and articles* 

(F) Pertaining to develotoient worfet 
fi) Statutory Functions t 
(ii) Administrative Funetions t 

Discharging the duties as the Chairman of the District 
Sural Develofw’ient Board* 

Implementation of the Post-war Reconstiuction Schemes 
like construction of rural roads and wells, village water 

;rt;:”;;:suppiy* : 
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(g) Pertaining to Village Paachayats Worfet ^ ■ ’ 

(iV Statutory Functions t 

(Reft The Bombay Village Paachayats Act.l933 )t 

Determining the number of meiaber-s of a Village panchayat, 
appointing dates for their election, inquiring into the 
validity or invalidity of elections and holding of fresh 
elections, extension upto 5 Jtears of the term of 
office of members, convening of a meeting for the 
election of a Sar Panch if the President of the 
District Local Board fails to do so, deciding disputes 
regarding the validity of the election of a Sar Panch 
and Dy.Sr panch, sanctioning the removal of any 
meribar by the District Local Board, filling in of a 
vacancy in case of the failure of the District Local 
Board to do so, sanctioning of expenditure over Rs«25 
on any public reception ceremony or entertainment, calling 
for proceedings of the meeting of any Village Panchayat 
and requiring it to take into consideration any objections* 

Grant o^emission for lease of immovable property for 
more than 3 years and sale or other transfer of such 
property by the Village Panchayat* 

Deciding the disputes regarding the elections of Nyaya 
Panchayat, the interests of its maabers in a suit or 
case referred to it, serving or rejecting the summonses 
on defendents or accused residing at that time out of 
the Village Panchayat limits, execution of its decrees 
and recovery of fines and compensation ordered by it as 
arrears of land revenue subject to certain conditions* 

Recovery, on the request by the District Local Board, 
as arrears of land revenue, of any tax, fine, etc*, idiich 
the Panchayat has failed to recover and the writting off 
of irrecoverable suras upto Rs.SOO* 

Obtaining abstracts from the proceedings of meetings, 
any book or document in the possession or under the 
control of a Panchayat and any return, statement, 
account, audit note or report. 

Ordering reduction injthe establishment and in the : 

remuneration, suspension of execution of any order of a 
Panchayat likely to cause public annoyance or breach of 
peace, execution at the cost of the Panchayat of any 
work essential for public health or in an emergency and 
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Ordering dissolution and reconstitution of a Village 
Panchayat on the alteration of the limits of a village. 

Co nductingan inquiry in regard to a proposal of deciaring 
a local areas as a village. 

Ordering reimbursement of loss, waste or adsapplication 
of any money or other property ofthe Panchayat by its 
members and its recoveiy as arrears of land revenue and 
crediting it to the Village Fund. 

(ii) Administrative Functions t 

Making of rules prescribing the remuneration and 
conditions of services of Village Panchayat Secretaries. 

(H) Pertaining to Treasury work 
fi) Statutory Functionst 

fRefi The Pensions Act»l87l f Central) and the 

thereunder ) 

Disposal of claims for and payment of pensions (including 
readmission of certain pensions), transfer of payments from 
one Treasury to another within his District, issuing of 
certificates under Rule 25, execution of Sanads in favour 
of payee/s and maintenance of the Register of Sanads, 
determining the names of the payees, subdivision of a 
pension etc. 

til) Administrative Functionsi 

Shouldering responsibility for all the money, stocks of 
stamps, etc. in the Treasury. 

Verification of cash balance in the Treasury on the first 
day of 'cash month. 

Counting of balance of stamps, cheques and draft forms 
and securities at least once a year. 

Satisfying once in a Quarter that the Deposit Registers 
are kept uptodate and according to Rules . 

Obtaining a certificate from the Executive Engineer 
to the effect that the building in which the cash, etc, 
are stored is a Strong Room. 

Seeing that the Treasury and the Strong Room are properly 
guarded by the Police. 
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Bounting of cash balance, stamps, securities, cheques 
and draft foras, while taking or handing over of the charge 
of his office, and furnishing a certificate to that effect 
to the Principal Audit Officer on the very dayo 

Submission of Cash Account to the Principal Auditor^ 

Systematic annual inspection of the District Treasury, 
with special reference to the Strong Room, Treasurer*s 
Branch and Accounts Branch and verification of cash balancco 

Ordering transfer of payments from one sub— treasury to 
ano there 

Inspection of Sub-Treasuries. 

Executing deeds, contracts and other instruments! in the case 
of public debt etc, mortgage deeds given as security in 
connection with the employment of officers as treasurers and 
shroffs in District or Sub-District treasuries and agreements 
entered into with such officers, deeds of reconveyance of 
of security given by shroffs in District and Sub-0reasuries® 

Grant of permission for allowing Bullion, jewellery and 
other valuables to be received in sub— treasuries for safe 
custody* 

Inmediate submission of a report to the Government and 
the Principal Auditor in case of any embezzlement or fraud 
in the Treasury, proper investigation into the defects, failures, 
negligence, etcothat might have led to its commission^ Taking 
of suitable action for the removal of defects for the avoidance 
of its recurrence* 

Disposal of treasury keys and padlocks v4iich become 
unserviceable or are lost* 

Exercising administrative control on the Treasury Officer 
who performs the following functions* 

Conducting the day— to-day affairs of the Treasury 
according to Treasury Buies and Financial publications. 

Keeping for safe custody the Cash Chests of Government 
Departments, Banks and societies* 

Receiving a Cash Balance Report and a Memo of 
Steffiips^rom Skib— Treasury Officers every month* 
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Receiving Daily sheets detailing all 
transactions at Sab— Treasuries from all 
Sub-Treasury Officers and tlieii* incorporation 
in the District Treasury Accountso 


Keeping in his personal custody the Cypher Code, 
the Check Signal Book and other confidential recordso 

Submission of Treasury Accounts in the fom of 
Cash Account and the List of Payments with 
Schedules and vouchers to the Principal Auditor* 

Submission of Indents (four-monthly and annual) 

for non-postal stamps to the Superintendent of Stampso 

Submission of nsonthly Memoranda regarding Receipt 
and Issue of Stamps to the Accountant General and 
its copy to the Superintendent of Stamps* 

Supply of Stamps on bi-monthly indents to Sub-Treasuries® 


Supply of postage stamps to the Post Offices in the 
mofussilo 

(I) 


Giving of orders in respect of a prison to its 
Superintendent® 

Inquiry and trial of prisoners coimnitting frequent breach 
of discipline and requiring punishment stricter than that 
v#hich can be awarded by the Superintendent® 



Certification of non-fitness for removal of a prisoner 
on account of his sickness or other infirmity® 



Directing any person to allon|iis measurement or photograph 
to be taken for any investigation or proceedings under the 


Criminal Procedure Code and issuing orders for their disposal 
in any other manner if such a person is released without trial 
discharged or acquitted by any Coujrt and the materials are 
not destroyed or returned to him® , : 
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(ii) The Administrative fuactionat 

Mschargtog the duties as the ex-officio Chairman of the 
Board of Visitors of the Sub-Jail, 

Appointment, with the prior approval of Government, of the 
non-official visitors of the Sub-Jailo 

Arranging the weekly visits of the metabers of the Board 
of visitors to the Sub-Jail and convening a Quarterly Meeting 
of the Board, 

Authorising, by addressing a letter to the Superintendent/jailor, 
any police officer to interrogate any prisioner. 

Receiving Special Reports from the Superintendents as specified 
in the Bombay Jail Manual, viz,, on the outbreak of epidemics 
in the Jail, on marlcs of violence on under-trial and convicted 
priaioners, on escape of a prisioner, on death of a prisoner, etc. 

Making reconmendations, after necessary inquiries, in case of 
ex-military prisoners convicted by Court Marshall or Naval 
Courts for their classification. 

Classification of a prisoner as a habitual criminal in case 
of omission of his classification by the convicting Magistrate, 
revision of classification. 

Taking action on cases of prisoners recommended for release 
on medical grounds, giving opinions in case of premature 
release of prisoners and in regard to prisoners to be released 
on furlough. 

Deputation of an Executive Magistrate to attend the execution 
of a prisoner sentenced to death and countersigning the report 
thereof to the Sessions Judge, 

Grant of convicted and under— trial prisoners from one sub-jail 
to the other, 

Inspeci^' of Sub-Jails, 

Grant of permission for the purchase of provisions departmentally. 

Exercising the duties of the Controlling Officer of the Taluka 
sub-Jails in all matters including the provision of building 
clothing, bedding, supervision, tracers, etc. 
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Issuiag orders to the Superintendent of the Head Quarter ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sub-njail in routine matters and submitting proposals to the 
Inspector General of Prisons in other matterso 

Discharging the duties as the President of the Jail 
Advisory Board Coramitteeo 
(j) Pertaining to registration woric 8 
(i) Statutory Functions ; 

(Refi The Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (Central) & the Bombay 
Stamps Supply and Sales Rules«1934 ) 

Disposal of applications for denoting duty and certification 
where the duty has al ready been paid or that duty is not 
Ghargeablco 

Routing of Promissory Notes, Shares Certificates, etc 
for affixing adhesive stamps on themo 

Staaping of instruments other than bills and notes executed 
out of India within the stipulated period and levying penalty 
for late submission® 

Receiving impounded instruments and ordering or trefunding 
penalty amounts and prosecuting the wilful offenders® 

Granting certificates on instrument^earing improper stands® 
Sanctioning refunds of Registration Fees. 

Disposal of applications for making allowance for spoilt and 

stamps or unused forms no longer required by Corporations 

Making of revision references to the Appellate Courts against 
the decisions of any Court regarding the sufficiency of straps® 

Inspection of books, registers, papers, proceedings, etc, in the 
custody of my officer, for the purposes of this Act 

Appointing Licensed Vendors and daaanding necessary securities 
from them. ^ 

(Reft The Indian Registration Act. 1908 (Central) ® 

Temporary filling up of a vacemcy of a Sub-Registrar. 

Registration of certain documaalts® 

Condoning of delay up to four iwinths in presentation of 
'^r:;:::)ttoGumeh't»-.:for’;;registratioa^:: X 
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Registration of any docuraent without regard to the 
situation of the property or the jurisdiction of his 
subo rdi na te 3ub~Regi st rars« 

Receiving in deposit a will in sealed cover from the testator^^^^^^^^ 
or his duly authorised agents 

Maintenance of the Registers as prescribed under SecoSlo 
Superintendence, control and direction of the Sub-Registrarso 

Disposal of the applications or appeals against the orders 
of the Sub-Registrars in refusing registration. 

( Ref; The Births. Deaths and Marriages Registration Act, 188 6 

(Central ) 

Registration of Civil Marriages. 

(ii) Administrative Functions ; 

Inspection of Sub-Registrars’ Offices. 

Making direct payment of refund of spoiled stamps and court fees 
subject to certain conditions. 

(k) Pertaining to survey and settlement x-mrk t 
(i) Statutory Functions ; 

(Reft The Bombay Land Revenue Code. 1879. and the Rules thereunder ) 

Measurement, laying out, fixing, construction and maintenance 
of and the carrying out of the decennial progranroe of repairs 
to boundry marks according to Survey Settioaent and their 
inspections. 

Penalising the offenders after summairy inquiry for injuring^^^^ ^ 
boundiy marks. Disposal of disputes regarding 'tJie boundry 
marks. 

Determination of the limits of sites of villages, towns and 
cities. 

Sanctioning modification in the Survey Numbers. 

Publication of the Settlement Report and its submission with 
his remarks to Government. 

Commutation and fixing of assessment of certain types of regularly 
unassesaed laikis. . ■ " 

Maintaining the survey records and Records of Rights of village 
and city lands. . '■ 
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(ii) Administrative Functionsi 

Exercising administrative control on the District Inspector 
or Lands Hecords who performs the following functionss 

Supervising and taking a field test of the measurement, 
the classification and the Pot Hissa work done by the 
District, Cadastral, Maintenance and Pot Hissa Surveyors. 

Securing the proper and prompt disposal of all measurements 
and other work done by the Surveyors ^Staff and the District 
Survey Office Establishment by scrutinizing their Diaries 
and Monthly statements. 

Taking a small test of as many Circle Inspectors^ and 
Village Officers* work as possible in respect of the Record 
of Rights and tlie Tenancy and the Crop. Registers and of 
the Boundry Marks repairs. 

Seeing that the Government waste lands are not being 
unauthorizedly used. 

Seeing to the correctness and punctuality of the work done 
in the District Survey Offices. 

Seeing that the theodolite stones in the villages surveyed 
on the Mindr Trianqulation method are maintained properly 
and arranging for their inspection and replacement. 

Compiling the Hazur Statistical (Agricultural) Foms. 

Maintaining the accounts and watching the recovery of 
the City Survey and Pot Hissa dues. 

Inspecting the City Survey Offices every year and sending 
of the Inspection M«nos to the Superintendent of Land Records 

Arrangement for the training of the Deputy Collectors, the 
Probationary Mamlatdars, the Circle Inspectors, Ciejks and 
the Talatis in survey and settji^leraent matters. 

Advising the revenue officers in the District in all 
technical matters concerning the maintenance of the survey 
records and the Record of Rights. Inspection of Mamlatdars* 
offices in END (land) and BND (Boundary) cases, submitting 
proposals for new city surveys Government through 
Superintendent of Lamd Records. 
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(N 1 Pertaining to Census Work : 

li ) Statutory Functiona t 
fii) Administratjye Functions ^ 

Administering all the Census Operations in the District a 
( O) Pertaining to miscellaneous ufork t 
(i) .Statutory Functionst 

Ma) (Hefi The Indian Civil Procedure Code, 1908 (Central ) 

Receiving decrees against agriculturist debtors involving 
sale of immovable property or any interest therein, 
transferred to him under Section 68 of this Codes 

Recording the details of the decrees in the prescribed 
Register and sending them to the Mamlatdars for execution 
under the Ruleso 

Fixing up of the upset price of the property in questions 

Returning the decreds duly executed to the Civil Court 
for record with the execution proceed! ngso 

(Refi The Bombay Growth ^^ood-Crops Act, 1944 ) 

Prescribing maintenance of existing proportion of 
growing food crops, maximum proportion of non-foodand 
crops and minimum proportion of food crops to be grown 
by the cultivators prohibiting the growing of non-food- 
crops in succession years* 

Adding, amending, varying or rescinding any orders issued 
in connection with prescribing the proportion of crops 
to be growii etcs 

Granting exemption wholly or partially to any cultivators 
from any or all the piovisions of the Act or any order 
^made thereunder* 

(Reft The Military Authority (Assistance to Marching 
Troops Acts 1827 (Central ) 

Determination of the monetary aid to and the charges 
for public service rendered to or damages to be paid 
by the troops. 
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^Reft The Guardians and Wards Act,x890 fCeatral) 

Submission of application to the Court for guardianship 
of a minor and the performance of ail duties as a guardian, 
if appointed. 

Submission of application, with the sanction of the State 
Government, to the Court for being discharged as a guardiano 

Passing orders regarding the writing off of irrecoverable 
dues of estates managed under the Act to the extent to Rs 5000. 

^ 7Ref; The Bombay Court of Wards Act. 1905) 

Exercising all powers as the Court of Wards. 

Assumption, with the previous sanction of the State Government, 
of Superintendence of the estate of any disqualified land-holdei 
or a pension-holder. 

Assumption of superintendence on the application of a land— 
holder or a pension-holder for the benefitof his family. 

Submission of application to the District Court for allowing 
temporary custocfy of heirs and protection of property in 
the case of the death of a landholder or a pension-holder whose 
heirs should be disqualified as per Section 5« 

Issuing an order requiring claimants to submit their claims 
and supporting evidence against tbe property of such wards, 
investigation of the claims and decision thereof. 

Submission of proposals to Government for withdrawal of 
superintendence in hopeless cases ^ere the property involved 
is most insufficient for the settlement of claims and other 
caseS' as jpresciibed: in Seco40o' ■ 

Managenent of the property for the benefit of the Government 

Ward#^'^^^:. 

Appointment of a Manager of the property of the Goverimient 

Recoveiy of arrears of rent as arrears of land revenue in 
regard to estates taken under management and writing off of 
irrecoverable dues upto the prescribed limit. 

Appointment of guardians for the care of the persons of 

Determining the custody and residence of the Government Ward 
under his aiperlntendence and passing orders regarding the i 
education of minors. 
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Determining the expenses to be allowed to the Government 
Ward, his family and his dependentSo 

Sale, exchange, mortgage, charge or letting out of the 
property for the benefit of the Government ®ard subject 
to the conditions laid downo 

Summary eviction of any person unauthorisedly occupying 
or in possession of any immovable property under its 
superintendence. 

Disposal of appeals against orders passed by his subordinates^ 

V (Ref8 The Indian Lunacy Act. 1912 (Central) : 

Applying to the District Court and obtaining its order 
to take charge of a lunatic and his estate (Whcih must 
partly consist of land), appointment of a Manager of the 
estate and a guardian of the lunatic, supervision over their 
work, receiving prescribed Statment of Accounts regularly 
and terminating their appointments for sufficient causes 

(Ref: The Indian Soldiers (Litiaation) Act«1925 (Central) 
Certification of a soldier’s inability to appear before a 
Court for suspension of its proceedings in certain cases. 

^ (Bef: The Bombay Finance '^ct,1932 & the Bombay Electricity 
Duty Rules. 

Visiting the premises and monthly inspection of the prescribed 
Books of Accounts of Licensees, reading f meters and meter- 
cards, etc® for verification of entries and calculations 
regarding electricity duty recoverable, adjustments and 
exemptions allowable, etc* 

Deciding the disputes between the Licensees and the consumers* 

G ^(Ref: The Bombay Weights and Measures Act.i932) 

Keeping in Government Treasury at Kheda and other prescibed 
places, tile secondary standards approved by Government# 

Sanctioning the institution of the prosecution under the Act* 

^tf) ( Ref: The Co-operative Societies Act. 1912 (Central) : 

Supervision of co-operatives by having an access to the 
books, accounts, papers, securities and information regarding 
their transactions and working* . ^ > 

Suggesting the Registrar to institute aB^inquiry into th® 
Constitution, Working and financial condition of a 
co-operative society. 
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■ ^' fRef!i The Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925 ) 

Execution of the Registrar’s caders regarding transfer 
of immovable property to a society » 

Taking of pracautionary measures for the recovery of 
the dues of a societyo 

Deciding disputes pertaining to claims to lands to be 
included in the farming scheme on the reference by the 
Enquiry Officero 

Recovery, on the application from a society, of its 
awarded dues as arrears of land revenue o 

(Reft The Bombay Livestock Improvement Act, 1933 )^ 

Assisting the Livestock Officer in carry! ngout the 
provksions of the Act including the giving of information 
of and taking of all reasonable measures for preventing the 
commission of an offence under this Act® 

f Re fi The Bombay (Diistrict) Tobacco Act, 1933 ): b-- 

Assisting the Tobacco Officer in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act, including the giving of information 
of and taking all reasonable measures for preventing 
commission of an offence under this ^’^ct, 

^ {Reft The Bombay Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1939 ) 

Holding of members from the different 
constituencies on the Market Conmiittees. 

Reft The Bombay Land Improvement ScheRie s ftct, 1942 Vet. 

Discharging the duties as a member of the Board Constituted 
under the: Act, 

vfg) (Reft The Bombay VillaRe Sanitation Act.l8B9) 

Appointment of a Sanitoxy Committee, approval of the Tillage 
Rules made by the -Coiraaittee and approval of its annual 
Budget, 

Disposal of appeals regarding the levy of voluntary subscri- 
' :'ptiono - v 

Appointment of a Sanitory Board, approval of its Rules, 
grant of approval to the appointment of its ^^anitory 

^ •':::;v:Insp^ 0;f f t G! aTs«' ; ; ’ 

Nominating a member or officer for carrying out the 
orders of the Board, '' 
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Directing the Board to meet to dispose of cases of all 
offences against its rules. 

Prescription of the foims of accounts to be maintained 
by the Board® 

Disposal of appeals regarding the rate of local Fund 
Cess® 

Grant of permission for every lease, sale or other 
transfer of immovable property in vhich the term exceeds 
three years* period. 

Allowing the Board to incnr expenditure beyond its 
limits® 

Approving a list of banks for keeping surplus funds of 
the Board. 

Appointment of officers to advise the Coranittee or the Board 
appointiaent of officers for recovery of fines, rates or sums 
assessed and not paid. 

Removal of any member or Chairman of the Committee or Board 
with the sanction of the Director of Local Authorities and 
filling up the vacancies® 

Grant of permission to take loans® 

Approval of wo rics carried out jointly by two or more 
Committees and the division of costs among them® 

Assigning seirvices of the inferior servants and fixing 
their remuneration. 

Allowing the District or Taluka Local Board to grant 
loi^ans to the Sanitoiy Committee® 

ijstrict Municipal Act, 1901. and the 
^ Rules thereunde r) 

Issuing directions to the municipalities for the -(irection 
and maintenance of boundary marks® 

Submission of Government to objections received in 
connection with the alterations of municipal districts® 

Arranging for the election of municipal councillors® 

Deciding as to whether a vacancy of a Councillor has 
y:®deurred:;:or"'no:t;o. 

Calling of the meeting for the election of the President 
for the viceHPresident of a newly constituted municipality 
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Exercising the powers and performing the duties of 
the President in case of simultaneous fall of vacancies 
of the offices of the President and Vice-President 
pending their electiono 

Deciding the claims to property by or against the municipalityo 

Grant of pemission to the municipalities for any public 
< 2 - 

reception, qr-emony, entertainment etc, to offer a nominal 
bid in an auction of immovable property, to take possession 
of Government land lying within a regular line of a public 
street for establishing slaughter-houses or places for the 
disposal of carcasses of aniikals beyond the municipal limits 
and to issue orders under section 126 , allowing the munici- 
pality to auction Government queries and placesa 

Inspection of and supervision over the immovable properties 
owned or occupied by the municipality or any of their works 
in progress, calling for any abstract from the proceedings 
of meetings or from any book or document in possession of a 
municipality or any return, statement, account or report 
from i to 

Suspension or prohibition of any act by any municipality 
which may cause injury or annoyance to the public and 
submission of a report to the Director of Local Author! ties <. 

Disqualifying any councillor for certain actso 

Execution in an emergency, of any work of a municipality 
at its costso 

(Hefi The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925 and the 
Rules thereunder ) 

Forwarding of every objection received under Section 7 
: to the' Government o - 

Deciding whether a vacancy has occurred under Section 12 and 28 
Arranging for the election of municipal Councillors* ^ 

Convening of a meeting of a newly constituted municipality 
for the election of a President and a Vice-President* 

Obtaining of all copies of all resolutions passed by the 
Municipality* 
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Deciding claims to property by or against the municipality 

Grant of permission to the municipality to take possession 
of Government land lying within the regular line of a 
public street and for removal of encroachments in the 
Government open space or land or in connection with 
Government query etco 

Inspection or supervision of any municipal works and 
calling for informationo 

Suppension of the execution of orders/resolutions of the 
municipality and the carrying out of any work in energency 
at the cost of the municipality and sending of a report 
with reasons to the Director of Local Authorities, 

Disqualifying a councillor for certain actso 

(Reft The Bombay Town Planning Act,1915)y 

Receiving of objections from persons affected by a 
proposed variation of the scheme, for transmission to 
the Government, 

(Reft The Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923) i; 

Preparation, revision and publication of the lists of 
voters for each constituency and the fixing of the dates 
for elections. 

Convening of the first meeting of a newly elected Local 
Board for the election of a President and a Vice president 
and referring of any dispute in this regard to Government 

Exercising the powers and performing temporarily the 
duties of the President and the Vice president in the case 
of the fall of vacancies of both the posts. 

Granting concurrence for any public reception, ceremony 
entertainment or exhibition. 

Grant of sanction upto one year only for leasing or 
permitting the use of unwanted public-road land. 

Assignment of a part of local fund or toll levied on a 
road jointly belonging to Government and the Local Board, 
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Sanctioning expenditure ^pto Rso200/- out of the Local 
Fundo . 

Ascertainment of the amounts to be paid by the Local Board 
t<4 certain municipalitieso 

Receiving the annual accounts, Budget Estimates, *^e-appropria~ 
tion statements and particulars of emergency expenditure not 
provided in the budgets 

Annual sending to the Board, of returns of actual, revised 
estimates and first estimated incomes of local funds* 

Fixing the cess in certain caseso 

Inspection and supejrvision over the immovable properties 
owned, occupied or under the control and management of the 
Local Board or any of its woric in progress, calling for any 
abstract from the proceedings of the meetings of the Board or 
any conwiittee appointed by it or from any hook or document 
in the possession of or under its control and calling for any 
return, statement, account or report from the Boardo 

Suspension of the orders/resolutions of the Local Board, 
carrying out of any woiic in emergaicy at the cost of the Board 
and submission of a report with reasons to the Conanissionero 

Sanctioning grants to District Local Boardo 

Inquiiy angL orders regarding transfer of properties of Vmage 
Panchayats to the District Local Board* 

( Reft The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act. 1930 and the Buies 

^ thereunder ) 

Asking the ex^iner. Local Fund Accounts, to arrange for special/ 
detailed audit of a Local Authority* 

Taking of further action against the Chief Executive of a 
local authority, in connection with the non-compliance with 
the requirements of an Auditor on his Report* 

Taking of action in connection with defalcation or loss in 
money or stores reported by the Chairman or the president* 

'TJ) ( Ref* The Court Fees Act. lS70 (Central ) 

Hequiaring, after proper inquiry, the raising of the valuation 
of the property of a diseased person by hia order or by 
moving the Court hearing the application for the Psrobate or 
Letters of administration* 


mmmm 
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Disposal of applications for the renewal of damaged or 
spoilt Court fee Stampso 

(Reft The Court fees (Bombay -Amendment) Act* 1946 

Receiving a copy of the decree regarding taxing of Court 
fees and their recovery in suits for mesne profits or 
accounts from the Courts for the recovery as arrears of land 
revenijeo 

(q) (Ref; The Treasure Trove Act, 1878 (Central)-^ 

Establishment of the Identity of owners of treasure-finds 
ioCo of cash or valuables over Rs.lO which the finder is 
by this Act required to report to him, distribution, thereof 
among the claimants accepted or acquisition thereof on behalf 
of Government, exercising the powers of a Civil Court under^^^^^^ 
the Civil Procedure Code for the trial of suitso 

Vt Ref; The Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 1904« (Central) 
Purchasing, taking on lease, accepting or entering into 
agreement, with the sanction of the Central Government, for the 
preservation of the protected monuments in the District and ^ 
taking all actions in connection with the efficient management 
in this regard including grant of permission for archeological^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
researcho 

(ii) Administrative ^unctions; 

(a) Construction and repairs of village Ghoraso 

Repairs to Irrigation Tacfes and levy of Irrigation 'l’ax» 
Submission of proposals to Government for territorial changes 
either by amalgamation or separation® 

taking of the quinquennial Cattle Census 
' in : the- District*^ 

(b) Discharging the duties as the Chairman of the District 

Soldiers, Sailors and the Airmen*s Board. j 

Sanctioning the renting of ordinary office accoiamodation 
. subject :i».;'Gertai;tt::Cbndi;tidnso:': - 

(g) Control over local Self-Government bodies. An their 
correspondence with Government has to be channeled 

Intervention in the affairs of local bo-dies in ®niergency,«<.gtt 
supprseding a Muhtcipalilgr by obtaining Government orders. 
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Supervisioa and annual inspection of municipalities*^ ^ ^ 

Receiving complaints regarding municipalities and their 
disposals* 

Correspondence in connection with audit Notes regarding 
Bfanicipal Accounts drawn by Local Fund Accounts Examiners* 

Submission of periodical reports and Annual Administration 
Reports to Govemment* 

Acting as the top -most Executive and the most important Local 
representative (like the Public Relations Officer) of the 
Government in the District* 

General superintendence of the worlcing of the officers of 
other departments and the Ideal bodies in the District according 
to the needs and exigencies of the District Administration* 

(Administrative interference in matters beyond his immediate 
control is not within his jurisdiction* His duty is to see 
that nothing untoward wrong occurs in his District and that 
the work of various departments and bodies is properly co*« 
ordinated)* 

Keeping |jii|»self informed of everything that goes on in the 
District as would affect the people of the District directly 
or indirectly* Collection and preservation of figures and 
important inforrmation from various Departments* 

Popularising of Government policies and schemes, maintaining 
contact with the public through individual contacts with selfless, 
non-political local workers, by receiving applications/petitions 
direct from public, throu^ Press Conferences, through occasions 
like the holding of ’’Jamabandhi Darbars” of village officers, 
throu^ personal interviews and through direct individual and 
mass contacts with the village* 

Carrying on of correspondence of all types with the public the 
Government and other departments and institutions* 

Remaining present on the station platform to receive or to say 
*good-bye* to the Governor when the latter pays a visit to the 
fonaer*s District* ' 

Maintaining records - files and registers ~ uptodate as 
prescribed under the ”ABCB List" and Govemment Orders fn>® 
time to,., time* 
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Maintenance of Dead Stock KegisterSo 

Issuing pextaission for the purchase and repairs of Dead 
Stock articles to subordinate offices in the inofussil* 

Maintenance of the Office Libraiyo 

If^enting stationery and printed forais from the Government 
Printing and Stationei’y Department o 

Heceiving and dispatch of ''Tapal”o 

Granting administrative approval of Plans and Estimates 
of Government buildings prepared by the Executive Engineer 
upto a prescribed limit and submitting his reccranendations to 
Government Avhen they exceed this limit o 

Celebrating the Flag Day and the Hostel Day (for military 
personnel), arranging for collections by fixing Taluka targets 
and remitting them to the respective institutionso 

payment of scholarships, loans, etc to families of ex-Servicemen 
sanctioned by the State Board of Sailors, Soldiers and Aiimeno 

Submission to hi^er authorities of proposals regarding grants, 
loans for longterm capital projects, Rules and Bye~lawa and 
amendments thereto, sale of Municipal Street-land, Staff Service 
Rules, etCo received from the Municipal itieso 

Executing contracts for hire or purchase and lease or sale 
of buildings for Government o 

Selling or dismantling Government buildingo 




ilo The Bombay Non— agriculturists Loans Act, 1928 and the 

Rules thereunder.. 


12o The Bombay Partition Act, 1908, 

13o The Land Improvements Loans Act,l883 (Central), 

14o The Agriculturists* Loans Act,l884 (Central), 

(&) All functions pertaining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed out below: 
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The Bombay Paragana and Kulkarai Watans 

' ^ ( Abolition) Act. 1950 8 

Sanctioning transfer or partition of occupany of lands 
regranted under the provisions of this Acto 

Oetemiination of compensation for the abolition, extinquish“ 
ment or modification of personal rights or interests in 
property.. 

6a The Bombay Saranj an Jahagirs and Other I name of 

Political Nature Resumption Hules.l952 g 

Determining compensation to the Inam holdersa 

7a The Bombay Personal Insans Abolition Act.l952 t 

Disposal of public roads, paths, lanes, etc, situated 
in Inam villages subject to the orders of Government a 

Determining and awarding compensation to Inamdars for the 
abolition of rights including acquisition of Service Inamso 

8 a The Bombay Merged Territories (Ankadia Tenure Abolition) 

Disposal of uncultivated lands, waste lands, etca , situated 
in an ankadia village® 

Determining and awarding compensation to ankadedars and 
any other persons for the extinquishment or modification 
of their ri^tso 

0. The Bombay Merged Territories (Baroda Vatan Abolitiotii 

Act), 19538 - ^ 

Sanctioning the transfer or partition by metes and^ ^ ^^^ 
bounds the occupancy of the land re granted under this Act® 

Deciding applications for non-provided compensation for the 
extinquishment or modification of rights in lands® 

10® The Bombay Merged Territories Matadari Tenure 
^ ^ Abolition Act. 1953f 

Determining and awarding compensation for the extinquish- 
ment or modification of ri^ts of Matadars and of persons 
other than Matadars® 
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llo The Boabay Land Tenures Abolition (Recovery of Records ) 

Act« 1953 : 

Receiving land records from tenure-holders even by 

making searclieso 

12e The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas fjanirs 

Abolition) Act . 1953t 

Determining and awarding compensation for abolishing, 
extinquishing or modifying anjt rights of Jagirdarso 

llo The Bombay Service Inams useful to Conriunity 

( Gujarat and ICokan) Resumption Sul es« 1954 

Determining compensation for the estinquishraent of 
the rights of holders of Community Service Insans. 

I 4 ^ Thf» Bombay Merged .Territories (Miscellaneous 
Alineation) Abolition Act, 1955: 

Grant of permission for transfer or partition of the 
occupancy of land by metes and boundso 

Disposal of public roads, paths, lanes, etc* situated 
in alihenated lands, subject to special or general orders 
of Government o 

Determining and awarding compensation in respect of 
alienated lands to alienee entitled to compensation 
under the provisions of this Act® 

15» The Bombay Inferior Village ^atan Abolition Act, 1958^ 

\ ■ 

Resumption of service Inam Lands, reg^^ing than by 
charging occupancy price at 3 times the assessment and 
sanctioning compensation to the Inferior Village Servants 
for^the lose sustained,, 

l6o The Bombay Bandhl Jam UddhajL and Unadia Tenure 

Abolition Act* 1959f 

Conversion of fixed assessment Into discretionary 
■assessment: 
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17o The Bombay Agriculturist Debtors Relief Act. 1947t 

Recovery of the amounts of awards as arrears of land 
revenue on the order of a Gourto 

180 The Bombay Minor Minerals Extractions Rules, 1955» the 
Mines and Minerals (Regulation & Development) Act«1957 
(Central) and the Mineral Concessions Rules ,1960 (Central ) J 

Submission of proposals regarding mining and quarrying 
leases to Governraento 

(ii) Administrative Functions t 
Establishment matters? 

(c) All functions as detailed out in Appendix I, under 
this head, with the following additional onest*-* 

Appointing Clerks and Aval Karkuns in the National Extension 
Service and Cotmnunity Development Blockso 

Appointing temporary staff for a period not exceeding one 
month when the staff is required to be engaged urgently^ 

Granting a third chance to a candidate belonging to a 
Backward class for appearing at the Revenue Qualifying 
Examination. 

Granting extension of second year for appearing for the 
SoSoDoexamination and exemptions to cierkso 

Granting exemption to displaced persons absorbed as clerks^^^^^^^^ 
or talatis from passing the regional language test® 

Granting exemptions and extensions to Mfanlatdars for the 
Regional Examinations. 

Holding of Colo quial, Lower and Higher Hindi Examinations 
for Government servants of all the Departments of the 
State in the Dist 3 ricto . 

Holding of the Regional Language Test for Non-Gujarati 
Government servant . 

Accounts matters? 

(e) All functions as detailed out in Appendix I, under 
this head, with the following additional ohesi 

Sanctioning tentage advances upto the prescribed liiBit» 
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Graating advances for house-building purposes from 
the General Provident Fund and executing the necessary*^^^^^ 
agreements and deeds on behalf of Governicento 

Maintaining accounts of dues of merged Stateso 

Tourinn and Miscellaneous matters; 

(c) All functions as detailed out in Appendix I under 
this head,with the following additional onest— 

Audit of Tagavi accounts maintained by the Taluka Officeso 

Co-ordinating the activities of District Offices in the 
District by holding monthly meetings at the District Head- 
quarters and other places® 

Holding monthly meetings of the Mamiatdars and the P rant 
Officers® 

Holding monthly meetings of the staff of the Colleetorateo 

Surprise inspection of offices of other departments in the 
District® 

Visiting 20 villages per month including the remote ones, 
camping at villages away from main roads and off the beaten 
tracts to acquire an intimate knowledge of the District and 
making 30 Tent Camps during the period from October to March® 

Inspection of 'Dafters* of the Circle Inspectors* 

Holding and supervising annual District Training 
for Circle Inspectoi's and Circle Officers® DiStributing^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
the subjects to be taught among his subordinate officers and 
teaching of important subjects like Correspondence, Police, 
Watan, etc®. 

According special courtesies to the President, the Vice- 
President and the Prime Minister, ^!hen they are on tour in 
his district® 

Administering the terx'itories of the merged states, privy 
purses, and determining heirships of Thakors (of Khambhat, 
Wadasinor, Punadra, Ghodasar, Umeta, Zer and Nimali)* 

Attending to various activities mentioned below in 
connection with the touSns of the Ministers the Deputy 
Ministers, the speaker of the Vidhan Sabha and Governors 
of the other States* 
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(i) Welcoming, remaining present at public functions 
or at the time niien they receive deputation 
giving a send off during their tours if at headquarters 
and directing his senior gazetted assistant to perform 
these functions if the visits are to places outside 
his headquarterso 

(ii) Making arrangements for suitable accommodation 

for supplies, Garriage of luggage, transport and 
other reasonable requii’eraentso 

(iii) Informing the officers of the Central Government 
stationed in the District and the Local Member of 
the Legislative Assemblyo 

Sanctioning or postponing the decennial programme of boqndry^ ^ 
marks repair* 

Granting permission for recovery of land revenue or unsold 
forfeited land. 

Granting permission to gift New Tenure lands* 

Conversion of New Tenure land into Old Tenure if the 
conversion is intended for residential buildings or industrial 
purposes* 

Authorising exchange of occupied lands between the occupants^^ ^ 
of New Tenure lands* 

Sanctioning exchange of Government landB with private land 
when no concession is involved* 

Disposal of applications for the exchange of New Tenure 
lands with other lands held on old or new tenure, subject to 
certain conditions* 

Helaxing marginal conditions in respect of constructions 
towards roads* 

Assignment of Goverronent land to Municipalities and Local 
Bodies for use as air spaces on certain conditions and its 
cancellation* 

Sanctioning grant of revised or renewed *Sanads® for land 
or cash allowance* 

Grant of timber from non-forest waste lands upto the prescribed 

Authorising selected Circle Inspectors to make inquiries 
into applications for Tagavi loans under the Land Improvement 
Loans' Act* 
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Recommending reduced rate or no interest on Tagavi Loans . 

Granting in the event of famine^loans upto the prescribed 
limit for irrigation works in tracts where the supply 
of water is precarious® 

Creating temporary Tagavi posts and engaging temporary 
establishment for recovery of exceptional irrears of 
land revenue or irrigation® 

Authorising selected Aval Kaiicuns to draw the amount of 
Tagavi loans on Abstract Bills and disburse them to the 
borrowers in the villages® 

Implementing the Well Schemes and the Pumping—set Scheme 
through the Land Mortgage Bank® 

Sanctioning loans upto Hso2000/— under the Horticultural 
Development Scheme® 

Watching of recovery of loans granted to people by the ex— Rulei:^ 
of the merged territories® 

Watching of the recoveries of Tagavi Loans made by the 
village officers® 

Issuing public notices, prescribing certain dates for 
receiving applications for Tagavi loans in Kharif and Ravi 
seasons® ' 



(a) All functions pertaining to the following enactments 
as detailed out in Appendix 1 1 

1 9 The Bombay Regulation, XII, 1827 
2 * The/Boiabay Village Police .Act, 186? ■ 

3® The Code of Criminal Procedure {Bombay Amendment) Act, 1926 
4® The Official Secrets Act, 1923 (Central)® 

5® The Poisons Act, 1919 (Central)® 

6® The Indian explosives Act, 1884 (Central) & the ftilea thereunder^ 
7® The Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act, 1887® 

8® The Bombay District Vaccination Act,l892» 
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12 o The Indian Extradition Act, 1903 (Gentral)o 

13<» The Military Authority (Assistance to Marching Taroops ) 

Act , 1827 (Central) & the Bombay Regulations, l827 

14o The Indian Evidence Act,l872 (Central)* 

15» The Markets and Fairs Act,l862o 

160 The Dramatic Performance Act , 1876 

17» The Cinematograph Act, I 918 (Central)* 

l8» The Bombay Entertainment Duty Act, 1923* 

19* The Rules for Licensing and Conti^olling Theatres and 
the other Places of Public Amusement ,1940* 

- — 20ti The Metal Tokens Act,l889 (Central)* 

21* The Indian Arms Act, 1878 (Central) & the Rules thereunder* 

22* The Indian Electricity Act, 1910 (Central)* 

23* The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925* 

24» The Indian Passport Act, 1920 (Central)* 

*-^25* The Foreigners^ Act, 1939 (Central)* 

269 The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Bombay 
Amendment) Act, 1936 

27* The Cattle Tresspass Act,l871 (Central)* ^ 

280 The Telegraph Act, I 885 (Central)* 

29 * The Bombay Village Sanitation Act, 1889 * 

(b) All functions pertaining to the following enactment as 
detailed out in Appendix I, except the followingt 



Disposal of appeals and revision applications against 
the judgements of the Resident First Class Magistrate as 
per Schedule II * 


(e) All functions pertaining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed belowt 



Controlling the District Superintendent of Police in 
exercising general powers under this Act and the District 
Police Fijnce* 

Making of rules for regiilatlon of traffic and for preservation 
or order in public places* 
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Prohibiting certain acts for prevention of disorder, 
directing discontinuance of brothels, taking special 
measures to prevent outbreak of epidemic disease at fairs 
etCo 

Determining compensation for places or buildings closed 
or taken possession of under the provisions of this Ac to 

Finally deciding the disputes regarding cost of additional 
Police Force employed under this Act, detennining compensation 
for injury caused by unlawful assembly and awarding or 
apportioning thereof « 

Ordering of dispersal of gangs and bodies of persons 
causing or likely to cause danger or alarm? removing persons, 
Goondas, etc, likely to commit offenceso 

Ordering of disposal of things seized for enforcement of 
orders issued under the provisions of this Acts 

Appointing magistrates for the disposal of intestated 
propertieso 

Sajserx Suspension and cancellation of Hotel licences on 
the basis of complaints from public or police, after 
preliminary inquiiy show cause notice and the hearing of 
the parti eso 

2 <, The Preventive Detention Act. 1950 (Central )!8 

Ordering of the preventive detention for activities preju- 
dicial to the security of the State or the maintenance of 
public oi“der and the maintenance of supplies and services 
to the Community « 

Submitting immediate report to Government containing full 
facts of the case for its approvals 

Giving specific grounds of detention within the prescribed 
time to the detenee* 

Submission of all the case papers of persons detained for 
review to the Advisory ]|oard» 

Submission of a report to Goverranent when a person is to 
be released* 

3* The Bombay Shops and Kstablisdiment Act,1948t 

Grant of peimission for prosecution under this Act or the 

Huies thereunder#^'-^v'\;-:/.';.-.-''.'‘. . - 

^ 4o the Bombay Preventien of feEComR»inication Act«Xf43« 





Supervision and control over the Executive Magistrates 
subordinate to him under the Criminal Proeedure Codco 

Deciding revision applications against any proceedings 
before any Subordinate Executive Magistrates under specified 
sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure, l898» 

Disposal of appeals against the orders of his subordinate 
Executive Magistrates under specified sections of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, I8980 

Issuing orders prohibiting repetition of nuisances under 
section 143 , orders under section 144 & holding of inquests, 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure Code* 






iv Seoaration of Judicial and Executive Functions 


Making of rules or giving special orders for the distribution 
of business among his Subordinate Magistrates and allocation 
of buvsiness to the Additional Magistratco 


Transferring any case for inquiry or trial to any Magistrate 
subordinate to him. 


Transferring any appeal presented to him under Section 406 
or 406 A of the Code of Civil Procedure to the Additional 


District Magistrate^or disposal) 





Granting, suspending or cancelling a licence for lotteries 
and prize competitionso 

Calculation and recovery of tax levied on lotteries and 
prize competitionso 

Forfeiture of newspapers and publications containing 
unlawful lotteries or prize competiti|^ons<» 

Requiring any promoter of a littery or prize competition 
to produce accounts or other documents or to fumish any 
other information* 

Inspecting the accounts of any such pronxitera 



Granting permission for instituting prosecution for any 
offence punishable under the Act* 
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The CinetwatoRraoh Act, 1952<. The Bombay Cin^as 
(Regulations) Act, 1953^ and th e Bombay Cinemas Buies, 1954 

Issuing licences for exhibiting cinematograph® 

Suspending the certificate of any film pending Government 
Ordersj and submitting a copy of his ordei*s, with reasons, 
to Government 

Suspending or revoking or cancelling the licence for any 
period, in the event of any contravention of the provisions 
of the Act, Rules or the terms and conditions of the licencea 

The Foreigners^ Act, 1939 (Central) The Foreigners'^ Orde r, 
1948 and the Rules: 

Preparation and submission of papers in regard to Pakistan 
Passports to the Divisional Revenue Gommissioner® 

Grant of a month ^s extension to Pakistan Visas® 

11® The Bombay Town Planning Act. 1954t 

Enforcing delivery of possession of land to the Town 
Planning Of fieer® 

12® The Bombay Habitual Offenders Restrictions Act» 1947 
and the Rules tfaereundert 

Directing any restricted person to be placed in a settlement « 

13® The Factories Act. 1948 

Discharging duties as an Inspector for his district® 

14® The Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 1938t 

Control and supervision ower a probation Officer exercising 
duties under any supervision order® 

Submission of report to the Court lidien a person ceases^^^^^^^^ 
to be a Probation Officer® 

Functioning as the Chairman of the Probation After 
Care Association Committee® 

(ii) Administrative Functionst 

(c) All functions as detailed out in Appendix 1, under 

this head, with the following additional functionst"-" 

Anti-Corruption Committee (WhjjEich receives applications 
against Government servants of various Departments) 
and instituting inquiries through the Anti-Corruption 
Police' Sub-Inspector® 
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Organisation, in consultation ’.vith Military authoritiesj 
of annual Lok Sahayak Seva C^ps» 

Over all coordination of the Hone Guards activities in the 
Districto 

Over all control on the *Gram Hakshak Dal^o 

Ensuring that official procedure at public reception 
of the Ministers is properly maintained and that political 
demonstrations are kept under control mthout any drastic 
step like an arrest or a charuo 

Receiving fines from the pound-keepers, throu^ Taluka 
officers, levied under the Cattle Tress Pass Acto 

Settling claims upto the prescribed limit arising out of 
accidents in \diich Government owned vehicles are involvedo 

Issuing Domicile certificates including the Certi ficate in 
regard to Nationality « 

Submission of proposals to Government regarding appointment 
of the Honorary Magistrates in the District,, 

(C) Pertaining to tenancy woiic ; 

( i ) Statutory Functions; 

(e) All functions pertaining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed out belows^- 

lo The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act. 1948 and 

Rules thereundert 

Grant of permission for sale, gift, exchange, mortgage, lease, 
assignment, or partition of land fiask purchased by a 
tenant under the prescribed sections of this Acto 

Giving necessary publication to Government Notification 
in regard to assumption of management of a land 
holder*s estatco 

Determining periodical allowances or other expenses of 
the holder of the estate and members of his fanilyo 

Approving the costs of improvements of the estates fixed 
by the manager® 
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Grant of permission for sale or lease of estate 
or its part for a period exceeding ten years® 

Grant of conditional permission for sale, gift, exchange, 
lease or mortgage in favour of non-agriculturists# 

Assuming management of lands remaining uncultivated conti'^ 
nuously foi" two years and determining the compensation 
amounts to be paid® 

Transferring proceedings from one Mamlatdar to any other 
Mamlatdaro 

Transferring any appeal pending before him any 
Deputy Co Hector/ Assist ant Collector, to any other 
Deputy/ Assistant Collector and withdrawing any appeal pending 
before Depjjty/Assi stant Collector and deciding 4t himself® 

Deciding appeals against the orders of the Mmlatdars and 
the Agricultural Lands Tribunals under sections mentioned 
in Section 74 of this Act® 

Calling for the record of any inquiry or the proceedings of 
any Mamlatdar or Agricultural Lands Tribunal for seeing the 
legality or ;propriety of any order passed and passing 
suitable orders thereon* 

Summary eviction of any person unauthorisedly occupying 
or wrongfully in possession of any land® 

Grant of permission to non-agriculturists to purchase lands® 

180 The Cgjarat ^gricultui'al Lands Ceiling Act, 1961; 

Giving of instructions to all Prant Officers and Agricultural 
Lands Tribunals pertaining to the enforcement of this Act 
and general supervision over theme. 

Collection of information regarding surplus land that may 
be available to Govenmient in consequence of the effect of 
this Act and referring the cases to the Agricultural Lands 
Tribunals for decisions® 

fil') Administrative Functionsi 

(e) All functions detailed out in Appendix I, under this 
head, with the following additional ones*- 
On-the-spot procedural inspections regarding the correct 
impl mentation of the Act in regard to cases conducted by 
the Tenancy Mamlatdar or any AeK appointed for the purpose 
as Tenancy Meaaiatdar- Courts*/':';. ; ./ 
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On*-the--spot procedural inspections regarding the 
correct implementation of the Act in regard to cases 
conducted by the Agricultural Lands Tribunals under 
Section 32 to 32 (U) in connection with disputes 
regarding statutory sales of lands and determination of 
compensation amountso 

Submission of the monthly Progress Reports to Government 
regarding the statutory sales of land, etc® 

Submission of proposals to Goveimment for the creation, 
continuation or discontinuation of establishment in all 
the Talukas for the implementation of the Tenancy Acto 

Giving of guidance regarding references received from 
any Tenancy Courto 

Genex-ai supervision and control in connection with all 
types of work under the Bombay Tenancy & Agricxilturai Lands 
Acto 

t 

(D) Pert^lxina: to acquisition work : 
fi) Statutory functionst 

(a) Ail functions pertaining to the following enactments 
as detailed out in Appendix Ij «— • 

lo Tixe Land Acquisition Act, 1894 (Central) 

2a The Land Acquisition (Boinbay Amendment) Act, 1945* 

(e) All functions pei-taining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed out belowi— 

la The ReouisitioniniS! and Acquisition of Irmafovable 
Property Act« 1952 (Cwntral) 

Taking possession of requisitioned property and determining 
and awarding compensation to the persons concerneda 

Entry in and inspection of any propertya 

2 a The Bombay Land Requisition Act. 1948 and The Bombay 
Land Requisition (Exemption) Rules, 1948; 

Exercising the powers of Government under the Act & 
the Joules a 
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(ii) Administrative Functionst 

Exercising control over Land Acquisition Gfficerso 

Calling for diaries of these officers, pointing out 
defects, suggesting remedial measures and reporting 
these officers for disciplinary action to Govemment 

Execution of agreements with companies, Local bodies, 
etc,, in regard to acquisition of lands, 

( E) Pertaining to supply work; 

(i) Statutory Functions; 

(a) All functions pertaining to the following enactment 

as detailed out in Appendix I:*- 

The Bombay Fodder and Grains Control Act, 1939 1 

(e) All functions pertaining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed out below:— 

lo The Bombay Essential Conmodities and Cattle (Control) 

Act, 1958: 

Issuing licences for export of milk and milk products 
and their six monthly renewals, 

2, The Bombay Rice Milling Industry (Regulation) 1958 

^ ^ ^ ( Central 

Holding of inquiries regarding dejnnct and establishment 
of new rice mills and submitting reports to the State 
Government for issuing permits or otherwise. 

Issuing annual licences in cases where permits are^^ 
granted by the State Government, 

Submitting statistical returns to Government, 

I, Foodgrain Dealers Li censiag Order, 19S8t 

Grant of an annual iicenee to any dealer who wished 
to deal in or stock food grains in excess of 100 bangali 
maunds at a time® 

Submitting fortnightly returns regarding stocks to 
Government, 
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4o The Coal and Coke Licensing Order. 1959 { 

Issuing pearmits and fixing prices for Coal and Cokes 

Getting sanctioned yearly quota by Govemraent and re- 
allocating it among various dealerso 

(ii) Administrative Functionst_ 

Verification of stocks in 10 of the Government Grain 
Godowns and weighing of at least ^ ^ of the stock or at 
least 2 bags of each kind of grain in the Godowno 

Supervision and control over the Fair Price Shops functioning 
in the District# 

Maintenance of accounts regarding sales, purchases and 
issues of food-grains by Government Godowns# 

Issuing authorisations for running Fair Price Shops# 

Submitting Demands to Central Government for allocations 
of foods grains to the District ®nd giving dispatching 
instmctions frequently to the Regional Director of Food, Bombay# 

Reallocation of Government food grains (wheat & rice) sanctioned 
by Government among 5 godowns# 

Communicating to the Mfanilatdars and the Fair Price Shops every 
month the quot£i foi" distribution of rice and wheal|and their 
prices fixed by Government# 

Hiring of godowns, fixing their rent and supplying equipment 
necessary for godowns# 

Issuing refund orders in favour of Fail* Price Shops#^^^^ ^ ^ 

Maintaining accounts as per the Manual of Food Accounts 
(Civil Supplies), 1957® 

Inspection of Fair Price Shops and Government Godowns# 

TfV Pertaining to development workf 
(i) Statutory functionst 

(e) All functions pertaining to the additional enactment 

:;:;’:;;:i:-:/::::as^/&tail:ed^oU:t belbw^ ■ 

The Bombay Land ImproYemeat Schfeme Act, 1942 

Discharging the duties as the Chainaan of the District Land 

;;"-ii:S:5lmpSpp;y’e!nent:fBb 

Appointing an Executive Officer for the purpose of immediately 
constructing embankments in the villages notified by Government# 



(ii) Administrative Functionst 

Calling for proposals regarding various developnient schemes 
for inclusion in the Five Year Plans from the district heads 
of various department So 

Preparation of the District Five Year Plans, getting them 
approved by the District Development Board and submission 
thereof to Government . 

Calling for progress Beports regarding the progress of the 
schemes from the departments concerned, reviewing them 
and stibmission of consolidated reports to the higher ^ 
author! tieso 

Co-ordinating the activities and efforts of various 
departments at the district level for the successful 
implementation of the schemes* 

Granting administrative approval to the construction works 
and gran-in— aid works falling within his financial powers* 

Sanctioning detailed schemes regarding development works, 
viz*, the Hural Arts and Crafts Industries, Social Education, 
Animal Husbandry’’, Communication, Health Centres, Water works, 
Village water supply, etc., in the Block areas. 

Sanctioning loans and subsidies to the cultivators under 
various development schemes upto the limits prescribed 
under than* 

Granting approval to the financial estimates and working 
plans and their reappropriations* 

Sanctioning discretionary grants for development works 
specified by Government* 

Sanctioning local development works and issuing orders 
for payment of grant-in-aids for such works in the Pre- 
Extension Blocks«'' 

Preparing proposals for the grant of financial assistance 
to the political sufferers and submitting them to Government* 

Implementation of the Rural Housing Scheme & the Centrally- 
sponsored Housing Schemes for the scheduled Castes* 

Formation of the Block Development Committees at the 

;;:^¥'i>lpck-;i:eYei^6:V::;< 

Organization of the ^gShiblirs* for the village leaders and 
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Organisation of the District Seminars of the workers and 
the Block Development Officers and the Block Staffo 

Organisation of various exhibitions, }%ss Literacy Cdmpaigns, 
Kisans* Special Trains, Agricultural Cattle Shows, Garba and 
Folk Dances, competitions including the Village Level Workers* 
competitions, the crop competitions, the Tree-Planting 
competitions, the *village improvement* prize competitions» 

Celebrations of the Fire Prevention week, the Family 
Planning Day, the Van Mahostav Saptah, the Gram Sudhar Saptah, 

etCo,o 

Awarding shields for village improvementso 
Selling T B<,SealSo 

Recruiting the Gram Sevaks and the Gram Sevikas for training ■> 

Appointing the ^ram Sevaks and the ^ram Sevikas in the 
District* 

Deputation of the block staff for training* 

Appointment, transfer, sanction of leave, fixation of pay, 
etc*, with i-egard to the 2Ixtension Officers* 

Writing the confidential reports of the Block Development 
Officers* 

Scrutiny of the monthly diaries of the Block Development 
Officers* 

Annual inspection of the Block Offices and verification 
of Compliance Report from them* 

Calling the monthly meetings of the Block Development 
Officers* 

Sanctioning amounts for repairs to the jeeps of the 
Block Development Officers* 

Preparing pension papers of non—gazetted Block staff* 

Supplying the furnitures and office equipment to the 
Block Development Officers* 

Departmental inquiries and disciplinary action against 
the Gram Sevaks and the Sevikas* 
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Sanctioning the getting of the seinrice stamps 
by the Block development Officers for suras exceeding 
RsoiSO/- per raontho 

Appointment of Propagandists for the spread up Japanees 
method cultivation of sm paddje 

Over all supervision and control over the impleraentation 
of the Paddy Pilot Scheme* 

Distribution of iron, steel and cement to the approved 
agencies in the District* 

Granting permits for sale of iron, steel and cement to 
the consumers foi' agricultural and non-agri cultural purposes* 

Distribution of the fertilizers and manures to the approved 
agencies for sale* 

Discharging the duties as the Chaiman of the District 
Development Board and submitting the Annual Reports of the 
Board* 

Formation of the Taluka Development Boards and grant of 
subsidies to them* 

Countersigning the ‘f ravelling Allowance Bills of the 
members of the District Development Board and its sub*-* 
Conmittees* 

Calling of the meeting of the Board and its Sub-Committees, 
issuing their proceedings to the members, etc* 

Implementation of the centrally-sponsored '^illage Approach 
Koads Scheme* 

Discharging the duties of the Chairman in regard to the 
following committeest 

District Fertiliser Coiranittee* 

District National Dxtension Services and Community 
Development Block Advisory Committee* 

Famine Relief Committee* 

Agricultural Cattle Show Conmittee* 

Sugar DistrJ^ibution Committee* 

Gran Sevaks and Sevikas Selection Committee* 
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(G) 



Advising Governtisent regarding taking of policy-decisions 
and setting up of structures for their impiementation 
in connection with the Schemes and the programmes of relief 
and rural development® 

Attending or presiding over various organizations and 
committees, e.g®, of the local bodies like District 
Local Board; of the District Organisations like the Community 
Projects Administration and N.E»So Schmes® 

Pertaining to Village Panchayat ; , 

(i) Statutory functions i 

(e) All functions pertaining to the additional enactment 
as detailed out beiows- 

The Bombay Village Panchayats Act® 1958 and the Rules thereunder; 
Convening of the raeetingsof Gram Sabha® 

Determining the number of members of each Panchayat® 

Dividing every village in wards® 

Determining the number of seats to be returned by each 
ward and the rotation of reserved seats® 

Appointing an officer for maintaining a list of voters for 
each ward or village® 

Fixing the date of election of raanbers of a Panchayat® 

Declaring the names of the members elected or appointed® 

Deciding whether a vacancy has arisen on account of the 
disability of a metnber® 

Fixing the first date of the meeting of the Panchayat for 
the election of the Sarpanch and Upa-sarpanch and appointing 
an officer for presiding over such a meeting® 

Deciding the disputes relating to the validity of the 
election of the Sarpanch or the Upa-sarpanch® 

Accepting the resignation of a Sarpanch® 

Suspending any Sarpanch or Upa-*sarpanch under certain 

Sci’rCdB«stattc:es*;:;A\'^:;A::r' 

Grant of permission to a Village Panchayat for the removal 
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Grant of penaission for lease ( for a term exceeding 
three years), sale or transfer of movable or inmiovable 
property vested in a Panchayato 

Recovering the amount of the Village Fund from the 
person keeping it unauthorisedlyo 

Deciding claims to property by or against a Panchayat* 

Deciding dispute as to winether a member of a Myaya 
Panchayat is a party to, or interested in, a suit or cases 

Executing, on certification by a Nyaya Panchayat, the 
decrees made by it« 

Recovery, on certification by a Nyaya Panchayat, of the 
amount of fine or compensation ordered by it as arrears of 
land revenuco 

Recovery, on the application of the Panchayat Mandal, of 
unrecovered tax, fee or any sum due to a Village Panchayat, 
as arrears of land revenue# 

Grant of permission for writing off irrecoverable sums 
not exceeding Rso500/“* 

Discharging the duties as the Chairman of the District 
Village Panchayat Mandal o 

Receiving a report from the Panchayat Mandal on the Audit 
Note of every Village Panchayat and passing final orders 
(including orders of surcharge) on the Audit Notes® 

Suspending execution of any order or resolution of a 
Panchayat, if it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to 
the public and submitting forthwith a report to the 
Commissioner on every such case® 

Supervision and control over the Village Panchayat entrusted 
with the responsibility of collecting land revenuco 

Determining the liability of members of a Village Panchayat 
for loss, waste or misapplication of any money or other 
property of the Panchayat, issuing orders for its reimbursement 
and, in default, recovering the same as arrears of land 
revenue® 
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Issuing on the request of a Panchayat, orders for recovery 
of record and nioney from any mmber, officer, servant 
or Secretary of a Panchayat, after his removal or suspension 
from office® 

(ii) Administrative Functions 8 

Preparation and submission of Budget Estimates regarding 
grants to be given to the Village Panchayats® 

Allotment of grants to the Block Development Officers for 
disbursement to the Village Eanchayats* 

Scrutiny and submission to higher authorities, of proposals 
regarding development works of the Village Panchayats® 

Scrutiny and submission of loan-proposals of the Village 
Panchayats to the Divisional Coranissionero 

Organization of the Shibirs of the Sarapanchas and the members 
of the Village Panchayats for group discussions, education 
and training in respect of the Village Panchayat work® 

Organisation of *Prize Competition* for the best Village 
Panchayat at the Taluka, the District and Divisional levels* 

Calling for Progress Reports from the Village Panchayats® 

Giving general guidance to the Village Panchayats by 
issuing circulars on various points and issues in regard 
to Panchayat worlc® 

Inspection of the working of at least one Vinage Panchayat 
every month by the District Village Panchayat Officer® 

Deputing the Secretaries and tlve Taiatis for training in the 
Village Panchayat wo xic® 

(H) Pertaining to treasury work; 

(i) Statutory Functionst 

(a) All functions pertaining to the following enactment as 
detailed out in Appendix It“ 
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The Pensions Act« 1871 (Central) & the Rules thereanders 

(ii) Administrative Functions^ 

(a) Ail functions detailed out in Appendix I, under 
this head, with the following additional oness— 

Stocking of h«ap—drugs and opium and issuing thereof 
accoi'ding to licences or permits foi’ possession granted 
by him* 

(l) PjCettaining to jails woiic t 
(i) Statutory functionst 

(a) All functions pertaining to the following enactments* 
io The Prisons Act, 1894 (Central) 

2* The Prisoners Act, 1900 (Central)* 

3* The Identification of Prisoners Act, 1920 (Central)* 

(ii) Administrative Functions * 

(a) All functions as detailed out in Appendix I under 
this head* 

{ J ) Pertaining to registration woiict 
( i) Statutory functions* 

(a) All functions pertaining to the following enactments 
as detailed out in Appendix I* 

1* The Indian Registration Act, 1908 (Central)* 

2o The Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration 
Act, l886 (Central)* 

(e) All functions pertaining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed out below:— 

1* The Bombay Re nist ration of Marriages Act*1953t 

Registering marriages and maintaining a register of such 
'marriages* 

2* The Bombay StMip ■^t . 1958 : 

Denoting duty on instrument, if applied for in writing* 

Determining the duty, if applied for, with which, in 
his judgment, the instrument is chargeable and certifying 
it by endorsement* 

Exwnining and impounding of instruments* 
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Heceiving an authenticated copy of impounded instrument , 
together mth a certificate in writing, stating the 
amount of duty and penalty levied in respect thereof, from 
such appointed persons. 

Hefunding the amount of penalty in excess of five rupees 
paid in respect of impounded instrument. 

Stamping of impounded instrumeats. 

Receiving, on his satisfaction, the amount of duty on 
instruments unduly stamped by accident and endorsing them. 

Recovering all duties, penalties and other suras required 
to be paid under the Act, by distress and sale of the movable 
property of the person concerned or as an ar rear of land revenues 

Making of allowance for impressed stamps spoiled in the 
specific cases. 

Making of allowance for misused and spoiled stamps and for 
stamps not required for use. 

Prosecuting any person for any offence against the stamp— law 
mliich he considers him to have conmit ted in respect of the 
impounded instrument. 

Granting permission for prosecution in respect of any 
offence punishable under this Act. 

Authorising officers to enter premises and inspect certain 
documents. 

(ii) Administrative Functions i 

(a) All functions as detailed out in Appendix under this head. 

(k) Pei'taining to survey & settlanent woric t 
{ i ) Statutory functionst 

(a) All functions pertaining to the following enactment 
';;ias --detailed/' out;' in >Appehd4x^:Si;'^^;^ 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879 and the Rules thereunder. 

:-:-/^:'/--/' 'tli:^-:Aitt^ ' fuinctioast/ '':':;'/'-' /^ / ' ••';;^/v/ 

(a) All functions as detailed out in Appendix I, under this head. 
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(L) Pertaining to small savings •wark ; 

(i) Statutory functions t 

(ii) Administrative Functions ; 

General propaganda in respect of various small savings 
scheraeso 

Supervision and control over the small Savings Super- 
visors in the Districto 

Calling for monthly progress reports and statements from 
Post Offices, Banks, Sub-Treasuries and Kheda Head 
Post Offices and their consolidation and submission to 
Government in relation to targets set® 

Appointing the Honorary Organisers and regular agentso 

Getting sanctioned the posts of supervisors by Government 
from time to time. 

(m) Pertaining to Prohibition and Excise work t 
(i) Statute i‘y functions : 

(e) Ail functions pertaining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed out beiowj— 

1. The Bombay Prohibition Act. 194 9t 

Issuing passes or licences for the import, export, 
transport of liquor, intoxicating drugs, hemp, mahuda 
flowers and molasses o 

Grant of licences for possession of denatural or reetified 
spirit for bonafide medicinal or other puiposes, for tadi- 
tapping, for trade and import, for hotels for their 
special imports, for dining cars and for use of hemp drugs 
and grant of '''^endors® Licences. 

Issue of permits for the use/consumption of foreign 
liquor and for the visitors and of the interium permits. 

Issuing of the authorisation for sacramental purposes. 

Suspension or cancellation of licences and permits. 

Calling on licensees to produce their licences or/and 
permits. 
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Ordering confiscation of a thing regarding ’which 
an offence is committed and its sale or destmetion if it 
is perishableo 

Entering any building, premises, breaking open (in case of 
resistance) any door and removing obstalces to secure 
compliance with the provisions of this ^cto 

Receiving confiscated things not required for evidence by 
the Prohibition Officers® 

Arrest of offenders and seizure of contraband articles 
and intoxicantso 

Arrest, without a warrant, of any person who impedes 
his performance of his duties, issuing a warrant for the 
arrest of a suspect# 

Disposal of appeals against orders passed by the Prohibition 
Officers subordinate to him® 

Ordering closer of a retail shop selling any intoxicant or 
hemp® 

Levying tax imposed by Government for establishment of 
additional Police Force® 

2® The Bombay Rectified Spirit Rule.s® 1951 1^ 

Grant of licences for sale, possession or bonafide Eaedicinal, 
industrial or any other kind of use of rectified spirit® 

Inspection of the licences and the premises of the licensees® 

Suspension or cancellation of licences® 

Granting passes for the transport of rectified spirit® 

Bombay Rectified Spirit (Transppi-t in Bond) Rules, 1951 1 

Issuing passes for the purchase and transport of rectified 
spirit in bond from a Government distillery or a warehouse 
to a bonded laboratory, after necessary inquiry® 

4® Prohibition-affected Persons Loan Rules, 1952 t 

Grant of laons upto prescribed limit to prohibition 
affected persons and reference of applications for larger 
amounts to the Director hf prohibition® 
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Inspectiug the premises, accounts etco, of the 
borrowers® 

Maintaining the i'^egister of Loans granted and submitting 
monthiy abstracts to the Director® 

5.. The Bombay Foreign Liquor %les. 1953: 

Grant of temporary residents permit, health permit, 
emergency permit, special permits to privileged personages, 
visitors permit and interum permits for the possession use 
and consumption of foreign liquor® 

Grant of licences for possession and use of brandy or nua 
by industrial, educational scientific research or such 
other institution or for rendering first aid or for medical 
purpose in an emergency® 

Grant of licences for the dispensing of brandy or rum 
on prescription® 

Appointing excise staff for supervision at the licensed 
premises, regulation of business, inspection of the premises 
or the accounts of licensees, suspension or cancellation 
or renewal of a trade or import licence and sale of 
surrendered unsold liguor® 

(ii) Administrative Functionsi 

Issuing licences for the sale of excisable articles and 
opium® 

Sanctioning disposal of shops for the sale of country 
spirit, tadi,etc®,by auction, sale or otherwise® 

Sanctioning rewards to excise staff* 

Sanctioning excise refunds oft (a) earnest money refundable 
to bidders for shop licences on the bids not being sanctioned, 
(b) excess payments or over collections, (c) money paid for 
licences not sanctioned, (d) duty and price of unsold stocks 
of opium, hemp and drugs belonging to outside licensees, 

(e) security deposits refundable on expiration of terms of 
licences, (f) price of hydrometers, spirit storage and 
transport vessels and measures, refundbWe to outgoing 
licensees, (g) and in other cases upto the prescribed limit® 
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( N) PertainiRg to Census worict 
(i) Statutory Functions: 

(Re f ; The Census Act of 1948 (Central), the Adaptation 
of Laws order 195Qo The Ceaaus (A|{mendmeat|Act. 1959 and 
Goveraraent Notifications thereunder) 

Directirsg certaia persons for the discharge of duties of 
Census Officers in certain cases. 

Calling upon certain persons for the taking of Census, 

Discharging the duties as Census Officer for taking or 
aiding in or supervising the taking of the Census within the 
limits of Kheda District Signing declarations under Section 
4(3) with respect to persons appointed as Census Officer. 

(ii) Administrative i^unctionst 

Sending a list of all Charge Officers together with the 
areas entrusted to the Superintendent to Census Operations, 

Receiving printed literature on census woiij from the 
Superintendent and sending them to the field staff for 
implementation. 

Maintaining a standing order file on Census 19619 

Submitting consolidated information to the Superintendent 
as and Tdien called for. 

Sending of copies of all circulars and instructions to the 
Deputy Coliectoi's and District Statistical Officer. 

Holding periodical conferences of revenue officers for 
census and reviewing the progress made. 

Receiving various items of printed materials, foms, booklets, 
circulars, etc, and distributing then to taluka and other Charge 
Officers, 

Making good arrangements for storage of census materials, seeing 
that the storage account is maintained in his and Taiuka 
Offices, 

Attending conferences of ^^llecto^s for census woric called 
by Superintendent of Census Operations, 

Receiving the Census scheme for the District and submitting 
54^t|:;^l;:y'':'*bnspl:i^dated. it© . 

Appointing Section Officers and Instructors for each charge. 
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Submission of telegraphic reports on provisional totals 
foijthe district to the Superintendent of Census Operationso 

Heceiving final charge reports on census operations from 
charge officers# 

Submitting final report on district census operations# 

(Oj Pex-taining to election work; 

7i) Statutory ^unctions ? 

(a) All functions pertaining to the following additional 
. enactments: 

lo ( Ref: The Hepresentatiog of the People Act, 1950 (Central ) 

The Representation of People (Preparation of Electoral Rolls ) 
Rules. 1956 ) 

Preparation and annual revision of the electarral roll for 
each constituency# 

2# (Ref: The Representation of the People Act. 1951 (Central): 

The Representation of the People (Conduct of Elections and 
Election Petitione) Rules. 1956: 

Doing all such acts and things as may be necessary for 
effectually conducting the election in the manner provided 
by the Act, Rules, or orders made thereunder# 

Making provision, with the previous approval of the Election 
Cormsiission, a sufficient number of polling stations for each 
eonstituency and publishing a list showing polling stations 
so provided and the polling areas for which they have 
respectively been provided# 

Making appointments of presiding officers for polling stations# 

Giving public notice of the intended election in the prescribed 
form and manner, inviting nominations of candidates for such 
election and specifying the place of which the nomination 
papers are to be delivered# 

Receiving nomination* papers from candidates within 
scheduled time limit# 

Giving notice of nominations and the time and place for their 
scrutiny, scrutiny of nominations on the appointed date, 
place and time, and publishing a list of contesting candidates# 
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Receiving notices of the appointment of election agents 
by each contesting candidateso 

Providing ballot boxes and other election materials 
at the polling stations® 

Making adequate arrangements for the safe transport of 
all ballot boxes, packets and other papers and for their 
safe custody until the commencement of the counting of votes® 

Counting of votes, declaring of the result of the election 
in the prescribed manner and submitting a report of the 
result to the appropriate authority and the Election 
Commission® 

Receiving a true copy of account in respect of election 
expenses from each contesting candidate or her/his election 
agent® 

(ii) Administrative Functions; 

Making of all preparations for, including the holding of 
j!^ock Elections, distributioi^f standard forms and 
stationery to the PresidinjJ^fficers, sanctioning routes 
for collection of ballot boxes, forms etc® , getting sanctioned 
budget provisions for elections® 

Over-all supervision and control over the operations of 
the general elections in the District® 

Getting oiled about 12,000 ballot boxes every six months® 

Submission of reports of results and the returns to the 
Chief Electoral Officer® 

( P ) Pertaining to evacuee prop erty vorlci 
( i ) St atuto r y funct ipnst 

(e) All functions pertaining to the following additional 
enactment! 

The Evacuee prouerty -^t® 1950 ( Central j _t 
Notifying properties as evacuee property® 

Taking possession|! f or control over vested properties® 

Holding inquiries and passing orders under Section 7 of 

, Jhis,, Act®... ... . 
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Issuing orders confijrming or rejecting transactions 
in evacuee property o 

Allotraent of evacuee properties, situated at the 
District Head Quarters, to displaced persons® 

Keeping over-all control and supervision on the Assistant 
Custodians® 

(ii ) Adttiini strati ve ^^unctions} 

Administrative control on the Assistant Custodians of 
Evacuee Propeities in the District® 

(q) Pei-tai nina to miscellaneous work : 

(i) Statutory functions? 

(a) Ail functions pertaining to the following enactments 
as detailed out in Appendix I;~ 

1® The Indian Civil Procedui'e Code, (Central ) » 

2® The Bombay Growth of Food-Crops Act, 1944® 

3o The Military Authority (Assistance to Marching Troops)Act 

1827 (Central)® 

4® The Guai'dians and wards Act,l890 (Central)® 

5® The Bombay Court of Ward Act,1905« 

60 The Indian Lunacy Act, 1912 (Centi'al)® 

7® The Indian Soldiers (Litigation)Act,i925® 

8® The Bombay Finance Act, 1932 & the Bombay Electricity 
Duty Hules,1932a 

9o The Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932® 

10® The Co-opei-ative Societies Act, 1912 (Central)® 

11. The Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925® 

12® The Bombay Live Stock Improvement Act,i933«> 

13® The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939® 

14® The Bombay Land Improvement Schemes Act, 1942* 

15® The Bombay Village Sanitation Act, 1889® 

160 The Bombay District Municipal Act,1901 and the %les 

■ • thereunder;»^'l:'-:fv:-::‘'':D;';:r 
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17o The Bombay Municipal Bo roughs Act, 1925 and the Hules 

thereunder (, 

l8a The Bombay Local Boards Act,1923o 

19 « The Bombay Local fund Audit Act, 1930, and the A‘uies 

thereunder;, 

20o The Treasure Trone Act, 1878 (Central )<» 

21 o The Ancient Lionuraents Preservation Act, 1904 (Central)o 

~~^22a The Indian forest *ct,1927 (Central) & the Bombay 
Forest Auies, 1942 » 

23 o The Court Fees Act, 187 O (Central)o 

24o The Court ^ees (Bombay -^leadnient) Act, i 946 o 

(e) All functions pertaining to the respective additional 
enactments as detailed out belows— 

lo The Bombay Famine Relief Code, 1951i 

Keeping himself always informed of the agricultural 
conditions in every part of his districts 

Collecting agricultural and vital statisticso 

Submission of weekly reports in I'egard to rainfall , progress 
of agricultural operations, conditions of standing crops, etCo 

Collecting information of centres requiring labour. 

Organisation of a permanent charitable famine relief f undo 

Submitting proposals for the relief of distress affecting 
men and cattle o 

Maintaining, in consultation with the tixecutive Engineer, 
a list of persons suitable for employment as Charge Officers, 
Karkun-on-worfes,Mstr4€s,etCo 

Appointing Relief Head Karkuns for each Taiukao 

Informing the Regional Employment Exchange about the impending 
rise in unemployment and requesting him to cdntact private 
owners for suitable actiono 

Taking of necessary measures in times of scarcity, exercising 
all authority as the Head and Director of famine operations 
from beginning to end<, 
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Submission of a report to Government v/hen he decides to 
open scarcity works or to start distributing gratuitons 
relief and to undertake the relief operations in scarcity 
or famine conditionso 

Acting as a temporary guardian of children found abandoned 
on account of famineo 

Subraitting periodical reports and returns to Government o 

Requesting Government, from time to time, for special 
allotments of funds for loans under both the Land Improvement 
Loans ^ct and the Agriculturists Loans -^‘ct and making 
special arrangements for the prompt disposal of these advanceso 

Sanctioning conveyance allowance to any subordinate employed 
on famine duty* 

Suspending any restrictions on the free consumption of 
edible forest produce in any Government waste-lands, except 
reserved and protected forestsc. 

Transferring grants from one disbursing officer to another 
in his districto 

Disregarding errors and ivaiving objections subject to certain 
limitationss 

Maintaining a Register of Sanctions to Establishment, etc® «, 



Summary eviction on|the request of the Highway Authority, 
of any person wrongfully occupying any land which is a part 
of 8' highwayo . . 



Determining the amount of compensation or annual rent or 
both for the property affected by the construction and 
maintenance of ^erial ^peways for Public Traffic® 

Ordering of removal of trees, structures, etc. interrupting 
or interferin^ith the construction, maintenance, alteration 
g/r;: the,; ;rppe-way* 
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4o The Bombay Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act. 1947 » 

Inquiring and reporting to Government about the appearance 
of insects, pests, etc<, in any villageo 

Seeking assistance and cooperation of the public in carrying 
out preventive or remedial measures in case of locust menaceo 

Requisitioning or seizing vehicles on payment of compensation, 
returning or/and disposal of vehicles in case of locust rnenaceo 

Disposing appeals against the awards of the assessors or the 
orders|of the inspectors demanding costs from occupantso 

According sanction for prosecution of persons in case of 
breaches of provisions of this Acto 

The Bombay Police Act. 1951i 

Recovery of the cost of Police force employed in case of 
danger to public peace* 

The Bombay Molasses (Control) Act, 1996: 

Entering and searching any suspected premises, seizing of 
molasses, the containers, any books , accounts , documents 
or statements relating to transactions in the molasses so seized 
and detaining, searching and arresting any suspected person in 
this behalf* 

7* The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation 
a£ Holdings Act. 1947 : 

Imposing fine on any owner of land for transferring or 
partitioning land in contravention of the provisions of this Act* 

Summary eviction of persons unauthorisedly occupying or 
wrongfully in possession of land transferred or partitioned 
against the provisions of this Act* 

Detemining compensation for transfer of fra^ents to 
Government* 

Actings the Settlement Commissioner if so authorised by 
Government* v 

Giving wide publicity to the Government notification regarding 
sch«ae tor consolidation of holdings* 

Disposing applications for pertaission to transfer a conso" 



Acquiring land required for the scheme and determining 
compensation amounts to be paid to the ownerso 

Disposal of lands on failure of the lease-holders to pay 
conti’ibution within the prescribed periodo 


9« The Bombay Animal Contagions Diseases (Control ) Act, 1948 * 

Furnishing of imnediate information to the Veterinary Surgeon 
and the Inspector regarding the prevalence of a scheduled 
disease among animals in the area, taking of all necessary 
measures to prevent its spread and rendering of ail other 
assistance/ Veterinary Officers. 

lOft The Bombay Wjid Animals and Wild Birds Protection Act, 1951* 
Inquiring into the rights in the areas proposed for game 
sanctuary and determining compensation amounts. 

11a The Bombay Town Planning Act. 1954? 

Receiving objections from persons affected by a proposed 
variation of the scheme, for transmission to Governmento 

a The Bombay Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Bombay 
Amendment) Act. 1957 - 

Discharging the duties as the Ex-officio Chairman of the 
Rate Fixing Committee constituted under Section 2 of the Actv 

l^a The Bombay Refugees Act .1948 and the Rules thereundert 
Establishing registration centres for the registration of 
refugees and appointing a registering authority for each 
registration centre. 

Ordering refugees to reside in a particular place or area or 
to ; remove : them, v ■ : 

Exempting regugees from the operation of the provisions of the 
/f/'/Act^/jand^^the /fhiles ;ihereuhder<^ 

Heceiving monthly reports from registration centres and submi- 
ssion of a consolidated report to Govemraent. 

1^4. The Displaced Persons (Rehabilitation) Rules. I954t- 

Sanctioning loans to displaced persons for rehabilitation and 
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of a wholesalei’or retailer or for possession of any 

notified drugn Suspending and/or cancelling any licence 
granted under this Acto 

B6. The Bombay Court-Fees Act. 1959 ' 

Recovery of court fees in suits for mesne profits or account^^^ 
on receipt of a copy of , the decre^assed in such suit from 
the Court 0 

Refunding court fees paid on memorandum of appeal, on 
application for review of judgement and where Court reverses 
or modifies its former decision on grouncjfof mistslceo 

Submitting his report to the Court regarding the valuation 
of the property of the deceased on receipt of a notice of the 
application for probate or letters of administration from the 
Courts 

Recovering penalties, etc, as arrears of land— revenues 

Fixing the number of peons necessary to tits be employed for 
the service and execution of processes issued out of his 
Court or the Courts subordinate to him. 

17a The Indian Forest Act. 1927 (Central) & The Bombay Forest 

Rules. 1942 t 

Disposal of appeals against orders passed by competent 
officers under prescribed sectionso 

Arranging the affixing of the translation of every notification 
under Section 30 at a conspictiious place in every town and 
village in the neighbourhood of a forest concernedo 

Receiving applications from owners wishing that their lands 
be managed by Forest Officers as Researved/Protected Forestso 

Sanctioning the stoppage of any public or private way or water- 
course in Reserved Foresto 

Exercising all powers of a Forest Officer for all purposes 
under the Act and the Rules with regard to Reserved/Protected 
Forests under the management of the Revenue Department within 
the limits of his District^ including release of seized property 
toBporary suspension or withdrawal of priviiegew and acceptance 
of compensation from a suspected offender* 
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(ii ) Administrative Functionst 

(c) All functions as detailed out in Appendix I under 
head, with the following additional ones* - 

Sanctioning refunds of erroneous credits to Government of 
magisterials fines under several enactments of legislatures 
payable under the order of Government to Local Bodies, Local 
Author*! ties and societies financially independent of the 
State and licence fees under the Petroleum Act and the Motor 
Vehicles Acto 

Supervision over the staff to ensure the noting fragnents 
of lands in the fiecords of Rights® 

Sanctioning remission of granting fees where the Villages 
are unable to pay them® 

Issuing Certificates of solvency® 

Celebrating national and International festivals weeks, 
days, etc, like the Independence Day, the Handloom Week® 

The Handicrafts week, the United Nations Day® 

Grant of lonas to co-operative societies and individuals under 
the Low Income Group Housing Scheme® 

Approval of orders to be issued by Forest Officers in matters 
pertaining to local supply of grass, grazing rights and 
other privileges of the people in the forests, sanctidning 
of ts. closure of forest compartments for specified purposes, 
fixing of the naraber of cattle to be admitted for grazing 
in particular forest, ordering closure of areas to sheep/ 
goats, distribution of reward among informers of offences, 
granting permission to occupants of service-Hioldings for 
cutting away trees from their holdings, granting pemission 
for non-forest use of land, and sanctioning free grant of 
timber and othei* produce from forest area andbutside waste— land 



